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Forthe 


residing in remote places,the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, 
the Continent for not less than Three Months, and in advance, are received by M. B AUDRY, 3, Quai 
ime postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
aquais, Paris, or at the Atheneum Office, London. For France, and other Countries not requiring 


JAMES HOLMES, TOOK'S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





oOYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
—The NEXT MEETING of this Society will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, the 12th instant. at Eight o'clock. 


—[DUCATION AT LUBEC, IN GERMANY. 


E very superior nature of the Education im- 
parted to Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of 
Germany, and more particularly, the at proficiency in Mo- 
guages, History, Geography, Mathematics, and other 

ical branches of ingestion. to be attained by Pupils des- 

for the Arr. avy, or for Commercial pursuits, bas 
convinced ny parents and guardians of the advan- 
tages to be conferred on the Youth under their c charge, by send- 
cite ig them ron eG » to P their at one 


college, ra t High School at Lubec, Sqnemninatod “The 

lor centuries enjoyed high as one of 

ay of iheee Collegiate Schools ; a © "ommercial nstitution 
same city, for the communication of practical commer- 
Cee ere nowledge to Pu: ~ of amore advanced 

“ze, has to almost i celebrity, and an English 











of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 

those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 

, that the Youth they may intrust to bis charge 

{ meet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 

ir obtaining, a perfect knowledge of the German and French 

to insure due progress in their other studies, but 

also all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of English parents, 
the want of which so often deters persons from sending youth 


tus and further Particulars, verse, &c., apply 
ow. L. FEWMAN, Esq., Insurance Office, Yo: a 


“{ RT-UNION OF LONDON.—The Committee 
og le ave to inform the Artists who have ay favoured 
DESIGNS, that the PREMIU M is awarded toa Series 
iC. ELOuS, of Camden-street North, Camden Town, 

tive Of Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim's Progress.’ ‘To the Authors 
of* Frempetbons,” —mar with a triangle; ‘Griselda’; and 
‘Comus,’—marked S. within a C. ;—the Committee have resolved 
to present an > honorary premium of Twenty Pounds each, and 
therefore request permission to open the letters containing "their 
panes — Condit ere rey obtain their Desigus on application at 
Office, 4, Trafalgar-square. 
oe GEORGE GODWIN, Honorary 
Sth April, 1813. LEWIS POCOCK, § Secretaries. 


EOLOGICAL TRANSACTIONS.-—A Second- 
hand COPY, including the Parts that are out of print, 
TO BE SOLD at 20) r cent. elon the published price. To be 
senat J. TENNAN s 149, Strand, London,—J. T. has an a 
i ent of SHELLS, MINERALS, and, GLOLOL 
AL SPECIMENS, and arranges > ane Collections for 
Stndents | = Geology, Mineralogy, and Conchology, from 2 to 50 
guineas eac! 


ONCHOLOGY. Lovett Reeve begs to 


announce, that his Cabinets of She!ls are now arranged for 
the season, and exhibit man Specimens of great rarity and 
interest from ~~ parts of the globe. 


his OG1 published, No. III. of the 
- CONCHOLO IA ICONICA: a complete Picto- 
taland Descriptive Repertory of Species of Shells, with occa- 
sional representations, general and anatomical, of their animal 
inbabitants ; a number of eight plates, each plate with separate 
wal or | leaves of jetter-press. on the first day of every month, 
Bice 10s. coloured ; 7s. 64. plai 
‘Awell illustrated * Ewcrcrormpra oF Sues’ is so manifest 
tdesideratam, that the author of the *ConcHoLocia Icon1ca’ 
was induced to trust his cy~ A venture without adopting the 
wual security of petitioning su scribers. The result has been 
most satisfactory; for the stimulus given to this favoured sci- 
énce by the prolific discoveries of modern travellers, has induced 
ayemunerative issue at a much earlier period of its publication 
could have been expected. The anthoris thus enabled to 
permanent arrangements for the due performance of his 
task, and no expense will be spared to render this elaborate 
work of Conchological Illustration worthy in all respects of the 
€eouraging patronage under which it has commen 
Lovell Reeve, Conchologist, 8, King William- anes Strand. 


NIERESTING and CLASSICAL EXCUR.- 
STEAM to CONSTANTINOPLE, callinz at 

GiRAL Tie, ‘MALTA ATHENS, SYRIA, SMYRNA, MY- 
LENE, and the DARDANELLES. For Passengers, Goods, 
Specie, and Parcels. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navi- 
ranma will despatch the TAGUS (900 tons and 330 

wer), on her next ap to the above places, from South- 

span on FRIDAY, the 23th Aprit, at 9 o’clock, a.m. Goods 
Parcels must be at Southampton by the 26th April. Pro- 
— i — — rates of freight and passage, and other 
e at 44, t-street, +y —o 3 

Sa Earle. Eeapven, Manchester; F. M’Gowan, 3, Burgh- 
quay, Dublin; and to secure Passages, apply at the Company’ 8 
i me High-street, Southampton, and No. 51, St. Mary-Axe, 




















TERMS of SUBSCRIPTION to CHURTON’S 


3 LIBRARY, 26, HoLLEs-stREET. 
py ASINGLE FaMity, 4, 5, or 10 guineas per annum. 
Md OK Society, 6,8, 10, 13 , Or 16 guineas per annum. 
Any nembor of Members tan join in the same Book Society 
iption,_no charge is made for Box or Catalogue. The 
Findard collection consists of 25,000 volames, and every New 
ork is added the | it issues from the 


see articalars, and Hints to Secretacies “ot Book Societies, 


NEW ADVANTAGES FOR READERS throughout GREAT 
BRI N: now ready, Gratis and Post-free. 
8 NEW SY EM 
r FOR FAMILIES AND BOOK-SOCIETIES. 
AMILIES paying 6l. 6s. the year, have all the New and 
= Works they order: 12 vols at a time in Town, or 24 
Casa" Catalogues and Boxes free of expense, and ‘Iwo 
as" srorth of New Books To KEP, at the end ofeach year. 
aay, RT IES can subscribe at the rate of lis. per Member 


ew Post Catalogues, with full particulars, sent 
sand Pos!-free. Apply to Nr. Bull, 19, Holies-street,-London, 








VALUABLE BOOKS SELLING AT EXTRAORDINARY RE- 
DUCED PRICES, BY G. WILLIS, PIAZZA, :\COVENT- 
GARDEN. THE FOLLOWING IS A SELECTION FROM 
HIS EXTENSI VE STOCK: =" 


RITTON'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUI- 

TIES of GREAT BRITAIN, represented in nearly 400 

fine Engravings of Views, Elevations, Plans, &c., with Historical 

and Descriptive Accounts of each, 4 vols. royal 4to. neat, un- 
cut, and original sets. 10é. 10s,, published at 30/. 1801. 


BATTY’S (Capt.) SELECT VIEWS of some of 
4 Principal Cities of Europe, with i Illustrative Notices, royal 
4to. 2l. 2s., published at lod. 10s. 
This is a beautiful proof copy on adia paper, with etchings. 


BRITISH GALLERY of CONTEMPORARY 
PORTRAITS, being a Series of Engravings of the most Emi- 
nent Persons of Great Britain, from the best Pictures, = 
Biographical Notices, 2 vols. folio, printed on drawing paper, | 
portraits, contains many fine portraits of celebrate Sere in 
no other a ation, original copy, half morocco. 3/, 10s. pub- 
lished at 31/. 5s. 1822. 


COSTU MES of RUSSIA, AUSTRIA, CHINA 
with the Chinese Punishments), TURKEY. ro the Military 
Sostume of Turkey, in all 6 vols. imp. 4to. All the plates finely 

coloured in red morocco gilt, with gilt leaves, om Yee published 
at about 40/. 1801-10. 


CLARKE’ (Dr. E. D.) TRAVELS in various 
Countries of EUROPE, ASIA, and AFRICA, plates, best edition, 
6 vols. 4to. calf, very neat, bk. lis. 6d. a published at 39/. 1810-24, 


aged (Dr. T. F) ODS APHI- 
CA NTIQUAT ANS pad PICTURESQUE TOUR in_the 
NOR’ THERN COUNTIES f ENGLAND and SCOTLAND 
vols. royal 8vo., 109 beautiful plates, 2/, 2s., pub. at 9/. 9s. 1333. 


EDGEWORTH’S (Miss) TALES, NOVELS, 
and ROMANCE S, complete in 18 vols. foolseap 8vo., new edition, 
andonly one comp'ete, with beautiful frontispieces, new in cloth 
gilt, 2/. 10s., published at 4/. lds, An excellent set of books fora 
Present. 1833. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA LONDINENSIS, or Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Arts, Science, and Literature, illustrated 


with very numerous plates, complete in 24 vols. ato. half-calf 
gilt, 102. 10s. 1829. 


* FISHER’S COLLECTIONS, HISTORICAL, 
GENEALOGICAL, and TOPOGRAPHICAL, for BEDFORD- 
SHIRE, 117 plates, (seyeral coloured), folio half-bound mo- 
rocco, Il. lis. 6d., published at 81. 8s. 1837. 


GELL'S (Sir W.) POMPEIANA: the Topo- 
graphy. Edifices, and Ornaments discovered since 1819. 2 vols. 
4to., half morocco gilt, large paper. numerous fine Plates, p!ain 
and coloured, 2l, 4s., published at 7l. 10s. 1832. 


LYSONS’ ENVIRONS of LONDON, being an 
Account of the Towns, Villages, &c. within 2 miles of that 
Capital, with the Supplementar Parishes. 5 vols. 4to. numerous 
Plates. Very cheap, J6s. published at I8/. 18s. 1810, &c. 


LINNEAN TRANSACTIONS.—The Society’s 
Transactions from the Commencement in 1791, to the last Part 
published 1842, forming 18 vols. 4to. numerous Engravings, cloth 
neat, Lil. dy. 1791-18 

Very cheap set, ae priced 18/. or 20/; the set is published 
at about 50/. 


LOUDON’S MAGAZINE of GARDENING. 
19 thick vols. 8vo. bds.; the series complete, with about 500 
Wood-engravings, 2/. 10s., published at 9/. 19, 1824-26, 


LOUDON’S MAGAZINE of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY, with upwards of 900 Wood-engravings on subjects of 
Naturs al History. 9 vols. 8vo. bds., 2/. 10s., published at ¥/. The 
series complete. 1827-37. 


, 7 , 
MEYRICK‘S(SirR.S.) CRITICALINQUIRY 
into ANCIENT ARMOUR, nearly 10) beauti falty coloured 
Plates, heightened with gold ‘and silver. 3vols. folio, half-bound, 
red morocco, uncut, gilt at top, 7/. 7s. published at 21/. 1824. 
The above is a most beautiful set of books, far superior to 
copies that are usually to be met with. 


NAPOLEON.—The History of NAPOLEON, 
by G. Moir Bussey, illustrated by Horace Soreat, with 509 fine 


spiriced Engravings. 2 vols. aoe 7 ate gilt. A charming 
work, only 13s., published at 3/. 3 18 


RAPIN’S HISTORY of ENGL AND, translated 
and continued to George e the Second, by ‘Tindal, the Medallic 
History, &c. with the Heads and Monuments, &e » by Vertue 
and Houbraken, very fine impressions. 5 vols. folio, calf, gilt, 
best edition, 4/. 15s. Knapton, 1744. 


SKELTON’S ENGRAVED ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS of ANCIENT ARMS and ARMOUR, with Descriptions 

De. Mesrick, 2 vols. folio, 150 very fine Plates, new and 
elegant, in half morocco, extra gilt tops. 3/. 10s. published at 6/. 
unbound, 1820. 


LOCKER'SS GALLERY of GREENWICH 


HOSPITAL comprising Portraits of celebrated Commanders, 
and their Memorable Actions. 4to., cloth, —— paper, fine im- 
pressions of the Plates on India paper. i. 


SWIFT’S WORKS, complete, the last edition, 
edited by Sir Walter Scott. 19 vols. 8vo., calf, elegant, 7/. 7s. 
sells for 14/, 1824, 

TAYLOR'S (Dr. JEREMY) whole WORKS, 
with a Life of the Author, and a Critical Examination of his 
Writings by Bishop Heber. Fine Portrait. 15 vols. Svo., calf 
elegant, 8/. 1839, 

COTMAN'S ENGRAVINGS of SEPUL- 


CHRAL BRASSES of Norfolk and Suffolk, intended to illustrate 
the Ecclesiastical and Civil Costume, &c. of Anc’ent Families, 





172 Engravings, some illuminated. 2 eels folio, half morocco 
gilt, 4/. 10s., published at 12/. 12s. 1839. 


WELLINGTON’S (Duke of) DISPATCHES 
during his various Campaigns in India, Denmark, Portugal, 
Spain, the low Countries, and Franée ; compiled from authentic 
Documents, by Lieut.-Colonel Gurwood. With the Index, 13 
vols. 8vo., whole bound cloth, 7/. 7s., published at 13/, 13s, 

_ The above is avery chvap set of books. 


A Catalogue of Ancient a and Modern Books published poptir. 
Gratis, and sent post free to Gentlemen aweree their 
dress to G. WILLIS, PIAZZA. COVENT-GARDEN. 


UST ISSUED, Messrs. HAMILTON & BIRD'S 
CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKs, copaisting of many excel- 

lent Theological and curious Works, alt will’ ood condition, at 

lower prices than any house in London. Ie wi a] sent on appli- 
cation, free of expense, to any part of the Kingdom.—No. 21, 

High-street, Islington, nearthe Liverpool-road. 


HEAP BOOKS.—G. HEARL'S CATA- 

LOGUE of CHEAP SECON D-HAND BOOKS, Part XVIII. 
is just published, and may be had Gratis and Postage-free at 
any part of the Kingdom, upon application to No. 23, Rusesil- 
court, Brydges-street, Covent-garc len, London. ap — 
tion of —— hand Reviews and ) 
at low prices 


HE AP BOOKS.—J. M. BURTON, Irswicn, 

- nae get oe pabliched b his CHEAP LIST EXTR AORDINARY, 

\OKS, the result of failures, &c.; also his 

Reve ALC ATALOGL E for 1843 of 10,000 Volumes of OLD 

and NEW BOOKs, containing Archeologia, 20 vols. 4to. calf, 

very neat, and Part 1 of Vol. 21 in boards, for 20/.—Baxter’s 

(Richard) | Works, 23 vols. 8vo. bds. 41. 18s.—Camden’s Britan- 
nia, by Gough, 3 vols. folio, best edition, in russia, 5/. 10%.— 

Jamieson’ a Scottish Dictionary and Supplement, last edition, 











| 8 vols. 4to. cloth. 5l.; &c. &c. "List Gratis. —Cateagan, 6/..may 


be had of Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London; and of all Booke 
scllers.—Bocks sent, carriage free, to London. 
oss SANG. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth boards, price 7. 
ANGE, BARTHES and LO WELLS 
yoo sen CATALOGUE oF FOREIGN BOOKS for 1843. 
This Catalogue contains all the best productions of French, 
Italian, and Spanish literature of the last century, and is the 
only one of any importance that has appeared in England for 
many years. 
The prices hove! been marked geverally at the rate of shillings 
for francs, for modern French w 
For the convenience of EA “and heads of families, the 
elgmontery part may be had separate, price 2s. 

* It is presumed that this Catalogue will be found useful to 
public libraries, and literary institutions, as it contains a copious 
index, and a detailed notice of the Transactions of many cele- 
brated Learned Societies of Europe. and all the most important 
Works now publishing under the sanction of the French 
Government. 





14, Great Marlhorongh-street. 


OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To ALL PARTIES 
FURNISHING.—W. E. GOULD respectfully acquaints his 
friends and the public, that he has on sale a large assortment of 
CHIMNEY GLASSES’ of superior quality. in gilt frames, which 
for elegance of design and superiority of workmanship, are not 
to be equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 
is. 6d. per foot, A variety of Picture Frames; Cheval and Toilet 
Glasses; Regiinets all its branches. Every article manufac- 
tured upon th eprom, 19, MoorcatE-street, City.—A few 
Second-hand Chimney Glasses for sale. 


OOKING GLASS and PICTURE FRAME 
MANUFACTORY, 13 and 14, Lonc-acere. — JAMES 
RYAN begs to call the attention of those who may favour him 
with their orders to his splendid Stock of Looking Glass, Picture 
and Print_Frames, Girandoles, Console Tables, Cornices. — 
delabras, Screens, Brackets, and every article connected i int 
above line, made to any pattern or design, at such prices as will 
defy competition. Fancy Wood Frames in every variety of 
attern, at his Wholesale and Retail Manufactory, 13 and l4, 
ong-acre. 


ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive 
and injurious metals, called Nickel and German Silver, 
supplanted by the introduction of a new, and perfectly match- 
less ALBAT "A PL rE. Watson, (late ALDERKMAN,) 41 
and 42, B iba ATided a a person of Science in the amalga- 
mation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice 
the most beautiful Article ever yet offered ; pecscesiog all the 
richness of Silver in appearance—with all ‘its: durabi ity and 
hardness—with its perfect sweetness in use—undergoing as it 
does a Chemical Process, ey which all that is nauseous in mixed 
metals is entirely extracted—resisting all acids—may be cleaned 
as silver, ane} is manufactured into every article for the table 
and sideboa: 2 
s. d. 











s. d.| 
Table ) Spoons and Forks, | Mustard Spoon..-.-.c.00. 0 6 
Per dOZ...cesssecceseeee 16 6 Tea Spoons,perdozen.. 5 6 
mi ditto, Gitto....6. 12 6! Gravy Spoons «......00. 3 6 
Fish Knives «--- 5 6) Salt ditto ........0+- 06 
Soup Ladles . 6 6) Sugar Tongs «-.cccceeeee 1 0 
Sauce Ladles..... } ¥ 
In order that the Public may not be deceived, C. W. has quoted 
the price of his best Plate; three prices lower may be had of 
Hgbter weights. 
Watson begs the Public will understand that this metal is 
a. uliarly his own, and that silver is not more different from 
old, than Ais metal i is from all others; the Public will therefore 
ave no difliculty in discovering the animus which directs the 
virulent attacks made against him, by a party whois daily suffer- 
ing from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress 
of his New Plate since its introduction. C. W., unlike this party, 
courts comparison, feeling confident that the’ result will esta- 
blish its pre-eminence. ntire services of plate purchased. 
TEA TRAYS, and TEA URNS, SOLAR and CANDLE 
LAMPS, KNIV Es, and FORKS, ke. —This house has, for fifty 
years, possessed an unrivalled celebrity in furnishing hardware. 
A set of three full-sized Gothic paper trays, 35s.; a best Gothic 
border 20-inch Japan tray. 129.5 a dozen ivory table knives, 118.3 
dessert ditto, 9s. ; a pair of carvers, 4s.6d. A Palmer's C andle 
Lamp, bronze or lacquered, 9s.; a solar ditto.to burn common 
oil without smoke or smell, 25s.; hot water dishes, for venison, 
steaks, and stews, of all sizes; fenders and fire-irons in great 
variety ; fine steel pehknives, ls. each ; best ivory- -handle razors, 
85, 6d, per pair, 
” dtand 42 42, Barbican, and at 15, Norton Folgate, 
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On the 16th of April will be published, 
ATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS. on Sale by 
JAMES TAYLOR & Co. 38, North. street, Brighton. 

*,* In consequence of intended alterations, the books will be 
marked at about half the usual price. Catalogues sent free to 
Gentlemen forwarding their address, and had gratis as above ; 
and of James Gilbert, 49, Paternoster-row, London, 


Sales bp Auction. 
ESSRS. HENRY SOUTHGATE & CO. 


pleted the alterations of their extensive pre- 
ion of Executors, Trus- 
to dispose of, to the 
> ay an entire library, 
ould it extend to twenty thonsand vo umes, in one large 
room, at the same moment; thus affording their connexion and 
casual visitors an opportunity to make personal selections 
f depending on the description of 
atalogue. Most centrally situate, near the two principal 
Inns of Court, within a few doors of the Middle Semple gate, 
the facilities for the disposal of Law Libraries are un eniable, 
whilst the immediate vicinity of the largest West-end Bankers, 
Messrs. Hoare’s, Gosling’s, Child's, and Strahan’s, and being in 
the main thoroughfare from the City to the Court-end of Town, 
enable them to obtain the atten i 
rt tan could be ind: it less public premises, 
Prints, Pictures, and. in fact, all sorts of property con- 
with Literature and the Fine Arts, in large or small 
parcels, may be transmitted to Messrs. Southgate’s rooms ; and, 
af intended for immediate Sale, an advance cf two-thirds of the 
value will be made, to meet the convenience of Executors or Trustees. 
Should testamentary valuations be required, and the books 
afterwards be intrusted to Messrs. Southgate & Co. for sale, no 
charge will be made for the valuation. 
essrs. Heary Southgate & Co. continue to make advances on 
consignments from the Continent, and undertake to detray all 
charges of Customs, &c. on property sent to this Country for 
immediate Sale by Auction, 
Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, London. 





HENRY SOUTHGATE & CO. beg to announce that they are 


preparing for immediate SALE by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 
, 


22, Fleet-street. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 


including a Selection from the Library of W. Walton, 

Esq. (Author of * The Revolutions of Spain,’ 2 vols., and other 

Works on Peninsular and South American Affairs); comprising 

a choice selection of Works in general literature ; a great variety 

of Books in the Spanish and Portuguese Languages; a valuable 

collection of Manuscript Italian Operas by eminent Authors, set 

to music in full score by some of the most celebrated com osers, 
39 vols. vellum; and a number of Ancient and Modern Maps. 

atalogues will be forwarded to Gentlemen favouring Messrs. 

S. & Co. with their address. 


SHELLS FROM MOZAMBIQUE, AND MISCELLANIES, 
Messrs. J.C. & S. STEVENS will SELL BY AUCTION, at 
their Great Room, 38, King treet, Covent-garden, on THURS.- 


DAY, 13th April, at 12 o'clock 
of SHELLS from 





k, 
CONSIGNMENT 
MOZAMBIQUE, in the finest state, and some of them 
scarce; Crustacea and Dried Fishes. Also a 30-inch plate Elec- 
trical Machine, anda Cylinder ditto. hina, Lacquered Ware, 
Matting; a few lots of Archery Implements, and ) iscellanies, 
On view the day Prior, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


CAPITAL MODERN DRAWINGS 

BOOKS OF PRI 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 

street, St. Jumes’s-square, on MONDAY, April 10, and follow- 
ing day, (By order ot the EF xecutors,) : 

COLLECTION of CAPITAL DRAWINGS, 

the works of the most celebrated Modern English Artists, 

the property of & Gentleman deceased: comprising two grand 

Drawings by Robson; one by Nesstield; two beautiful Works 

of Stanfield; and examples of 
Cox 


; ENGRAVINGS, AND 
NTs. 


Stephanoff 
elding Stevens 
elding Stothard 

in I Varley 

lardir Rowlandson Wright. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


PICTURES, OF THE FIRST CLASS, OF JOHN CAVE, ESQ. 
DECEASED, OF BRINTRY HOUSE, NEAR BRISTOL. 
Mess CHRISTIE & MANSON have the honour to acquaint 
1¢ Nobility and Public, that on SAT URDAY, May 6, they 
will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, King-street, 

St. James’s-square, pre cisely atl o'clock, 
( by order ofthe Executors.) 
BEAUTIFUL COLLEC TION of ITA- 
N, SPANISH, FLEMISH, DUTCH and ENGLISH 
Ss f DOHN CAVE, Esq. of Brintry House, near 
ed, 


4 ction, which has justly obtained high celebrity, 
fowprises a noble Work of Murillo; a Carita, by Herera ;'a 
beautiful Cuyp; the chef-d’cenvre of Lingelback ; a Miracle of 
rt by Breughel and V. Balen; and others of high quality by 
‘alma Domenichino§ Rembrandt Both 
P. Procaccini tuysdae Dietrecy 
Tintoretto. Velasquez W. V. de Velde Hogarth 
A. Carracei Rubens Fverdingen Gainsborough 
L. Carracci Teniers V. Goyen Wilson. 
May be publicly viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues 
ad. 


. Veronese 


h 


THE CAPI" « COLLECTION OF PICTURES OF 

SIR C. BETHE CODRINGTON, BART. DEC EASED, 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility 
and Public, that on FRIDAY, May 12, and following day, 
they will SELL BY AL CTION, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St, James’s-square 

(By order of the Executors,) 

iE WIGHLY-IM PORTANT COLLECTION 
of nearly TWO HUNDRED PICTURES, formed many 
years since at Dodington, in Gloucestershire, the property of 
Sir C. BETHEL CODRINGTON. Bart. deceased. This ‘tine 
Collection of Italian, French, Flemish, and Dutch Pictures, 
comprises a Sen Piece, by W. V. der Velde, of the very hizhest 
order; the Holy Family, work of A. del Sarto; Parce 
Somnum Rumpere, # capital p'cture by Sasso Ferrato; and a 
ead of Christ, a picture of considerable interest, by RKem- 
brandt; a Landscape by Lynacher; and many very important 
examples ot _ 
4 da Vinci 

Baroccio 


“hampogne Wouvermans 
t Asselyn 


S. Koningh 
De Gelder 
e or Old Cuyp 
. a ni Ostade Veenix, 
Also Portraits ¢ Charles L., by De Reyn ; George II., Vander 
—_ ood others of interesting character, by Kneller, Richard- 
son, X\c. &c. 
May be publicly viewed two days preceding, ang Catalogues had. 








THE ATHENEXZUM 


_____ This day is published, fs 
[HE BRITISH AND FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. XXIX. 
1, Naval History of Great Britain. 
2. The Chronicie of Jocelin de Brakelond. 
3. Mr, Ferrand and the Anti-Corn-Law League.—The Truck 
stem. 
or ofthe Reformation.—Ranke and D’Aubigné. 
4 a of Insanity in Criminal Cases. 
. The Oxford Doctors.—Persecution of Dr. Hampden. 
- Report of the Commission on the Fine Arts. 
8. The State of Thuggee in India.—Major Sleeman’s Report. 
London: R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. Dublin: J. C 3 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 61, is just published, price 6s, 








vontents, 

mmermann’s New Miinchhausen. 
schlosser’s History of the Eighteenth Century. 
“he Poems of Herwegh. 
fon Lang's Autobio raphy. 
Prench Poetr ranslation, y 
ia. By J. G. Kohl. 

olitics and the Verses of Lamartine. 
Facts and Feelings from my Life. By Steffens. 
English History and Framacter of the French Stage. 
7 t. 





he Reminiscences of Arn: i 
Balzac on the Newspapers of Paris, 
Justus Moeser’s collected Works. 
The Burgraves of the Rhine, By Victor Hugo. 
The Comedies of Plautus. 
Thieves’ Literature of France. 
The Answer of the American Press. s 
Short Reviews, Foreign Cor 1 »M 
Notices, &c. &c. &e. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand; and Longman, Brown & Co. 





a] Literary 





ow ready, No. II. price 6s. of 


N 
HE FOREIGN ‘and COLONIAL QUAR- 
TERLY REVIEW. Contents: 

1. Travels in Norway. i 6. Railways on the Continent. 
2. Life and Opinions of Leib-| 7. Fresco Painting. 

nitz. - Dramatic Mind of Europe. 
3. Polish Memoir Writers. 9. The Canadas, 
4. The Works of George Sand. | 10. Life of Fred. William HI. 
5. The Old New World and the | 11, Blunders in German of the 

New New World. | yestminster. 

Critical Sketches, Reviews, Correspondence and Latest Intel- 

igence, Foreign and Colonial. Books recently published on the 


Continent, &c 


London: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane ; and may be had 
by order of all Booksellers. 


(CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY MAGAZIN E, 
No. XIII. Price 2s. 6d. Contents: 
The Recent Histories of Rome. 
The Frogs of Aristophanes. 
Poetry—“ To my Pipe.” 
Extracts from the Memoirs of Satan. 
Ariadne : a Metrical Romance. 
A Duel in Georgia, 
nin 
Reviews: Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. 
———— , Hawker’s Ecclesia, 
Homeric Hymns. 
“harades. 





University Intecuicencr. = 
Cambridge: W. P. Grant. London: Whittaker & Co. Ave 
Maria-lane; and G. Bell, Flee pet 
ine entach Mtn ae 


P r al > YATSO ; Yr Vg uJ 
| ON. E. EDEN’S ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
a of the PRINCES and PEOPLE of INDIA are now on 
View at 114, New Bond-street. a 
Cards of admission to be had of the Publishers. 
The first part of this interesting series of Drawings will shortly 
be published. 
. Messrs. Dickenson & Son, 114, New Bond-street. 
Lieut. Eyre’s Portraits of his Fellow-Captives in 
Afghanistan, taken during his Imprisonment, have arrived, and 








have been intrusted to Messrs. Dickenson & Son for Publica- 
tion; they include Portraits of Lady Sale, Major E. Pottinger, 
&c., and can be bour i d Journal of his Im- 
prisonment. Furthe nnounced. 
NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 
~ + 
NE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE; | 
. A, WEEKLY NEWSPAPER of RURAL ECONOMY and 
GENERAL NEWS, The Horticultural Part edited by Professor 
:INDLEY. Price Sixpence stamped, to go free by post. Pub- 
lished every Saturday, 

The very extensive sale of The GarpENers’ Curonicie | 
amongst the Clergy and wealthy residents in the country, makes | 
it an especially valuable channel for Advertisements. Another | 
advantage is, that the work from its nature is one not only of | 
daily reference but permanent value, so that Advertisements | 

antly under the eye of the Subscribers. | 

enable all to avail themselves of the columns of The | 
GARDENERS’ CuRONIc Le, the scale of Charges has heen fixed 
as low as possible. £s. d. 

Space of Four lines and under oe ee 

Fach additional line up to twenty . ee 

every Live lines beyond ee ee ee - 020 
pa for Advertisements, 3, Charles-street, Covent-garden, 

ondon, 

From the last Official Stamp Returns just published (April 3, 
1843) it appears that during the three months of October, No- 
vember, and December, in the past year, the Stamps supplied to 
each of the undermentioned Journals gave them an average 
Publication of— 

GARpDENERS’ CHRONICLE 

Mark Lane Express ee 

Watchman - om 

St. James's Chronicle 

Ecclesiastical Gazette 

Spectator - . 

Sun .. - 

Morning Post 

John Bull 

20d0e - 

Record 
Standard 
Atlas 





Sa 


st o 
hQueen .. 
z Mail 
Railway Times .. 
Bell's New Weekly 
Non-Conformist ° oe 
Naval and Military Gazette 
nited Service Gazette 
Church and State Gazette 
Planet ee a oe 
New Farmers’ Journal .. 
Mining Journal .. oo 
British Statesman 





é 1s - 
jardeners’ Gazette 





Just published. in post Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, pri ie 

HE BOTANICAL LOOK Ee Ue among ik; 

Pen Wit FLOWERS of the Fields, Woods, and Moutfunt 
of England an ales: forming a f; i sui 

the Collecting Botanist. = 5 eaaer Monthly Guide for 

By EDWIN LEES, F.L.s. 

London: Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street ; II. Davies Montpellier 

Ts. 


Library, Cheltenham ; and sold by all other Bookselle 
In 12mo., price 8s. 6d.. the Third Edition of 
MANUAL of the RUDIMENTS of THE0. 


LOGY : containing an Abri ment of Tomline’ 
= Analysis of Paley’s en Summary of Pew Elemen 
e 


ts, 
¢ j,and 2 brief Tupesition of the Thirty-nine Artic. on the 
rom Burnet; together with other Misce } 
nected with Jewish Rites and C temonies, Re. ke, atten Com 

Of Christ's C hy the Bev. 3,5. ey D.D. 
Tist's College, Cambridge; Head Mast Tncast 
‘i . Grammar School. ane a le 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 
Also, by the same Author, . 

1. A Compendium of Rudiments in Theology : 
containing a Digest of Butler's Analogy; an Epitome of : 
on the Pentateuch ; and an Analysis of Newton on the 
cies. In 12mo. 10s. 6d 


2. A Digest of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity 
In 12mo. 9s. a 
his day, 8vo. price 6s., 400 Pp., with 13 

9 


T . Plates, 
UY'S HOSPITAL "REPORTS, New Sai 
No. 1 


ed in this series to devote a large portion of each 
number to Reports of the most interesting Cases Occurring within 
» illustrated by plates. These cases will be class 
SO as to present the history of any particular Disease 
occurred in the Hospital. “ 

@ present number contains an Account of Observations 
made during last summer by Drs. Bright and Barlow, on aboy 
a cases of Renal Disease ; for whic purpose two 
exclusively appropriated ; with an account of Chemical Exami. 
nation of the fluids, by Dr. Rees. Also, a Report of about Sixty 
Cases of Hernia, or of Cases simulating Hernia; as well as Re 
Ports of neatly all the Cases of Fever occurr n the last twelve 
months. It also contains Original Communicatians by the dif. 
ferent Officers and Lecturers of the Hospital. 


. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
C. KNIGHT & CO, 


f Graves 
Prophe. 





For 1813. 
May be obtained at 22, Ludgate-street, and of respectable 
ers. 


Several of the more important of the Serial Publications in 
the Catalogue are rapidly approaching to their completion, The 
limits of these Works, namely, the Penny Cyc LOP2DIA, the 
PictToriau Epition oF SHAKSPERE, the Pretortan History 
OF THE REIGN oF ( 36 THE THirp, and the Loxpox, 
have now been strictly defined, and will be rigidly adhered to 
by the Editors and the Publishers. The number of volumes, 
therefore, and the price of each completed Work, are given in 
their Catalogue, and the exact period is stated at which each will 
terminate. a 

It is requested by the Publishers that the order for any selece 
tion from their Catalogue may be given through a bookseller, 


NEW WORKS, 1943. 


PORTER'S PROGRESS OF THE NATION, 
Complete in 3 vols. price 1/. 4s. ul 
THE PROGRESS OF THE NATION, F 
In its various Social and Economical Relations, from the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth C itury to the Present Time. 
G. R. PORTER, Esq. F.R.S, 

Vol. 1.—Population and Production: $ 
2.—Interchange, and Revenue and Expenditure. 3 
3.—Consumption, Accumulation, Moral Progress, and Colo. 

nies and Foreign Depend ncies. 
The third volume, now complet nishes some s 
tary information tothe preceding volum 

pe | a complete Index ; price of the 

vious volumes are 7s. 6d. each. 

In post 8vo. price 10s, cloth, 
DAYS AT THE FACTORIES; 2 
Or, the Manufacturing Industry of Great Br Described, and 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings of Machines and Processes. 
Series 1.—LONDON By GEORGE DODD. 
CONTENTS. " 
Introductory Chapteronthe | 13. A Day at a Floor-cloth Fac- 
Trades of London, | ory. Mas 

A Day ata Brewery. 114. A Day ata Churchf loc 

A Day at a Distillery. = tory and a Bell F 

A Day at a Vinegar and ng 15. A Day at a Prin 


lemen- 
published, 
‘The pre 


~ 


Ser 


tish Wine Factory. 15. A Day at a Bookbinder's, 
A Day at a Sugar Refinery. | 17. A Day at a Pianoforte Fae- 
A Day at a Tobacco an t 
Snuff Factory. 
A Day ata Hat Factory. 
A Day ata Leather Factory. 
A Day at a Soap and Candle Al Shiy rd. 
Factory. s 5 ASec pata ard. 
10. A Day at “ Dey & plartin’s.” A Dey at a Rope and Sail 
ondon Marble cloth Factory. 
ee Wzaithe ” 23. A Day at a Copper and Lead 
‘actory. 


ory. 2 
is. A Day at the Wesiminster 
i KS. 


Ps PY 


h Factory. 


= 


orks, 
12, A Day at a Flint-glass Fac- 
tory. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. price One Pound, elegant, in cloth, 
CHAPMAN'S HOMER; : ; 

The Tliads of Homer, Prince of Poets, never before in any lane 
guage truly translated, with a Comment upon some of ee 
places. Done according to the Greek by GEORGE CH Aree 
A New Edition, with Introduction and } otes, by wW.& 4} 
TAYLOR, Esq. L.L.D. M.R.A.S., of 'T rinity College, i 
With Forty Engravings on Wo6d, from the Compositions of John 
Flaxman, R.A. 2 eee 

This great translation, so dear to every lover of our ol oy 
who has been able to read it in the very rare orig nal, is — e 
printed for the first time during more than two centuries. a 
wonderful Homeric Designs of Flexman, carefull duced, an 
engraved by Jackson, add to the interest of this republication. 

“ Much have I travell'd in the realms of gold, 

And many goodly states and kingdoms seen; 
Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

ft of one wide expanse had I been told, 
That deep-brow'd Homer ruled as his demesne; 
Yet did I never breathe his pure serene 
‘Till I heard Chapman speak out loud a 
Then felt I like some watcher of the s 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien,”"—Keats. : 


London; Charles Knight & Co, Ludgate-str:.*. 
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Now ready, demy 8vo. (oblong), 2s. 6d. | 
TRESIDE HARMONY; or, Domestic Recrea- 
tion in Part Singing. A Selection of favourite old Glees, 
ds, and Canons; arranged to words suitable for Families 
Rovitjools. By HELEN S. HERSCHELL. 2nd edition. 
or inted for Taylor & Walton, 283, Upper Gower-street ; and 
gold by W- Whyte & Co. Edinburgh. 
COMPLETION OF MULLER’S PHYSIOLOGY. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo., each volume 20s. 
LEMENTS of PHYSIOLOGY. By J. 


j R, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiolog: 
BULLE of Berlin. ‘Translated from the German, with 





NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


T HE 


Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


KING’S SON: 
A Romance of English History. 
Edited by MRS. HOFLAND, 
Authoress of ‘ Catherine the First; or, The Czarina,’ &e. 
Henry Cotzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 





in the University d e Ger 
i WILLIAM BALY, M.D., Graduate in 0! 
Notes varsity of Berlin, Illustrated with Steel Plates and very 
tumerous Wood Engravings. : 
“We do, however, recommend it very strongly, and we have 
hesitation in saying that it will supersede all other works as 
myext-book for lectures, and one cf reference for students. It 
steers a middle course between the superficial brevity of many 
of our modern works, and the ple: tic and if 
jargon of Burdach.’’— Med.-Chir. Review, April, 1838. eas ~ 
} #,* Subscribers are requested y to their 


Copitrinted for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 


——_— 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with Diagrams on Wood, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
LEMENTS of CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 
INORGANIC and ORGANIC. By EDWARD ANDREW 
PARNELL, Assistant Lecturer on Chemistry. in the Medical 
School of St. ‘Thomas's Hospital; late Chemical Assistant in 
University College, London. ° é 3 
“We have perused this interesting volume with great satisfac- 
tion, and have no hesitation in recommending it strongly as a 
safe aud valuable guide in conducting the intricate and perplex- 
ing operations of analytical chemistry.”—Medico-Chir, Review, 
3. 
- Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 
FOR LECTURERS, SCHOOLS, ETC. 
Price 15s. coloured, 
MINASI'S MECHANICAL DIAGRAMS, 
1 consisting of 15 large Sheets, illustrating the following 
subjects :-— 
1 & 2. Composition of Forces. | 8. Inclined Plane. 
3. Equilibrium. 9, 1 
4& 5. Levers. 12. Hunter's Screw. 
4 Steelyard, Brady Balance, | 13 & 14. Toothed Wheels. 
and Danish Balance. 15. Combination of the Mecha- 
7. Wheel and Axle. nical Powers. 
#,* The Diagrams are printed on large sheets of paper 2 feet 11 inches 
by 2 feet, and will be found suited for large Lecture Rooms. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 23, Upper Gower-street. 


COMPLETION OF QUAIN AND WILSON’S 
ANATOMICAL PLATES. , 
Now ready, in 2 vols. royal folio, half-bound morocco, gilt tops, 
121, plain ; 20/. coloured, . 
SERIES of ANATOMICAL PLATES in 
LITHOGRAPHY, with REFERENCES and COMMENTS. 
Edited by JONES QUAIN, M.D., and ERASMUS WILSON, 
Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at the Middlesex Hospital. 
The Work may also be had in separate portions, as follows :— 
THE MUSCLES. 51 Plates. ; THE VISCERA, including the 
2l. 16s, plain; 5/. 5s. full co- ans of Digestion, Respi- 
loured. ration, &c. 32 Plates. 1. 18s. 
THE VESSELS. 50 Plates. lain ; 3/. 10s. coloured. 
2l. lis. plain; 32. 18s. with © BONES AND LIGA- 
the Ve coloured. IENTS. 30 Plates. Price 
THENS 
P 




















33 Plates. 2. 4s. 2l, plain ; 2¢. 5s. coloured. 
full coloured. 





VES, 

3 41. 23. 

Subscribers are requested to complete their sets without delay. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





Under the Superintendence of the Council of the Government 
School of Design. 
(To be continued every alternate Month, price 3s. 6d.) 
THE SIXTH NUMBER 
(Being the First of the Examples of Shadowing), of 
DRAWING-BOOK ; containing ELEMEN- 
.TARY INSTRUCTIONS in DRAWING, and illustrating 
the Principles of Design as applied to Ornamental Art. 

e Series of examples for Outline Drawing is comprised in 
Five Numbers, each containing Fifteen Sheets, accompanied by 
Descriptive Letterpress. The examples of Shadowing will be 
eueees fe ‘Three Numbers, each containing Six Sheets, exe- 
cuted in Lithography. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


TO VISITORS TO THE TEMPLE. 


GLANCE at the TEMPLE CHURCH. 
m By FELIX SUMMERLY. 
2nd edition, Eight Illustrations, and Decorative Borders, 1s. ; 
post free, ls. 2d. 





5 Also, by the same Author, 
Westminster Abbey, 60 Illustrations, 7s. and 3s. 
Synopsis of ditto, Is., and 6d. 
Free Picture Galleries, 1s. 6d. 
Hampton Court, 2s. 6d, 
Sights of London, 6d. 
George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF LORD NELSON. 
none pocket volume, embellished with 8 Engravings, price 5s. 


a bound in cloth, 

HE LIFE of LORD NELSON, by Rosert 

L Sovrney, Esq. L.L.D., Poet Laureate, &c. The 6th 
dition, forming part of the Family Library. 
We must point to the ‘ Life of Nelson,’ as one of the most 
ropular and perfect specimens of its class which our language 
Possesses, noble in feeling, and faultless in style.”"—Atheneum, 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


GUTHRIE’S GEOGRAPHY IN MINIATURE, 
ie By DAVENPORT. 
printed it pean type, and embeliahed with 7 
cloth, or 7s. 6d. besel spcincotbies 
GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
the Pree MMERCIAL GRAMMAR in Miniature, exbibitin 
iit Present State of the World. By WILLIAM GUTHRI 
a 6 rR gam me Wy part, by JAMES Lh genta ay F.R.S, 
te end of 1842, by R. 4. DAVENPORT. a 
ndon : printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside, 
Bids dust. published, Mr. FINDLAY’S finiatare Editon ‘ot 





es, closely 
aps, price 7s. 


Just ready, in small 8vo. with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. bound, the FIRST VOLUME of the 


HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


By the Author of ‘ Frederick the Great, his Court and Times.’ 


“The aim of the author has been to furnish, in a popular form, a faithful and impartial record of every event of 
public importance, in all parts of the globe, which has taken place from the period of the commencement of the French 
Revolution to the present time. The utility of such a history must be obvious. To the statesman, the legislator, and the 
scholar, it must be a book of every-day reference, and a welcome addition to the library of every gentleman.” 


Henry Corsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ROSES BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d., Pant XVIL. of 


A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY, 


PROJECTED AND PARTLY ARRANGED 
By the late REV. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 


B. Fellowes; J. G. F. & J. Rivington ; E. Hodgson; G. Lawford; J. M. Richardson; J. Bohn; J. Bain; J. Dowding ; 
G. & A. Greenland; F. C. Westley ; James Bohn; Capes & Co.; G. W. Nickisson; J. & J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; and 
J. H. Parker, Oxford. 








NEW BARONSBTAGE. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, with I!ustrations drawn by Herman, and engraved by Armstrong, 


THE BARONETAGE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


For 1843. 


Differing in arrangement, information, and several other important features, from any existing Publica- 
tion on the subject ; and containing a succinct genealogical account of the whole Mempers of the Order, chronologically 
classified, under their respective Creations. The Families who are Lords of Manors in England and Ireland, and Free 
Barons in Scotland, are particularized ; and the eminent Services for, or remarkable occasions on, which the Members 
received their Baronetcies, during the last and present centuries, are specified. 
This Work also comprises an Historical Account of the original Institution of the Baronetage, and of the Rights» 
Privileges, Immunities, ‘and Precedency vested in it by the Charters of its Royal Founder. : 

It is elegantly illustrated with Engravings of the different Insignia, and with Examples of Arms charged with the 
exterior Ileraldic Ornaments incidental to the Order. 


Cunnincuam & Mortimer, Publishers, Adclaide-street, Trafalgar-square. 


NEW NUMBER or ‘THE STORY-TELLER.’ 
This day is published, price 6d., No. II. of 
THE STORY-TELLER; 
or, 
Table-BWook of Popular Literature : 
A COLLECTION OF TALES, TRADITIONS, AND LEGENDS OF ALL NATIONS. 


Embracing the choicest Productions, and forming a comprehensive 


LIBRARY OF MINOR FICTION. 


Epirep sy ROBERT BELL, 


Author of ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ ‘ Mothers and Daughters,’ &c. 
With INCIDENTAL NOTES, Critical and Illustrative. 








Tue object of this publication is to collect and preserve the best specimens of the fugitive literature of Europe—those 
exquisite gems which so rarely find their way into the large collections of National Fiction, and so often perish in the 
evanescent periodicals. Such productions have a peculiar yalue as illustrations of the customs, manners, social character- 
istics, and poetical spirit of the age; and the sources from whence they will be derived, including the range of all the living 
languages, are extensive, so as to ensure continuous excellence in the choice of materials. 

Every nook of literature, ancient and modern, at home and abroad, will be explored for the means of conferring & 
permanent grace on the pages of this Anthology—the haunted places of Moorish romance—the allegories of oriental fable, 
full of passionate beauty and moral truth—the traditions of chivalry—the lays of the Minnesingers and Troubadours—the 
picturesque reliques of our old English literature—the fresh springs of poetry that have of late years gushed forth in the 
North of Europe—the fictions of Italy and Spain—the ballads and weird tales of Germany, teeming with intellectual 
superstitions—and the fanciful metaphysics of the Romantic School in France, now scattered through a multitude of 
ephemeral journals, 

The plan of the ‘ Story-Teller’ will admit short Sketches of Society and Scenery—Real Narratives of remarkable Actions 
and Events—and occasional Episodes from large and costly works. Original Tales will also form a distinct feature. 

The selected papers will be accompanied by notes, or introductions, sometimes taking the shape of criticism, and 
sometimes that of biographical or historical annotation; but always with a view to heighten and refine, rather than to 
interrupt, the pleasure of the reader. 

The ‘Story-Teller’ will be published every Saturday, and will consist of 36 pages, imperial extra, price 6d. Monthly 
parts will be issued in a wrapper with the Magazines, and an Index will be supplied half-yearly for binding into Volumes. 
Each Number will be equal in solid contents to an ordinary Octavo Volume. 

‘We have much pleasure in welcoming back to our weekly literature this graceful critic and always agreeable writer. 
His plan is full of promise, being every way much above the ordinary compilations of that kind which have hitherto been 
attempted. Its purpose is to collect and preserve the best specimens of the fugitive literature of Europe, to which, as toa 
worthy feast, the Editor invites his friend, the reader, giving him the advantage of a rare experience and judgment in 
selection, and of a most kindly and enjoying spirit in criticism. We shall be heartily glad of the success of ‘ The 


Teller.’ "—Examiner. 
> ADVERTISEMENTS will be received till THURSDAY of every week. 





&’s GENERAL GAZETTEER, price 7s, 


London: CunnincHam & MorT1MmER, Publishers, Adelaide-street, Trafalgar-square, 
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BOYLE’s ete GUIDE AND rg or gh a 
e new edition, corrected to Apr 


OYLE: Ss COURT and FASHIONABLE 


E, 
, Also, the new edition of 
MR. LODGES STR ZRAGE AND BARONETAGE, 
Corrected throughout from the ee communications of the 


Nobilit 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-stre et; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 


menensae’y VADE MECUM. 
ifth edition, revised and corrected, . 
DVENTURES of a GENTLEMAN in 
SEARCH of a HORSE, ce 
By SIR GEORGE STEPHEN, 
Mh wy numerous Illustrations by Cruikshank. 
“One of the best practical guides to the choice and manage- 
ment of cca extant.’ 
Also, 2nd edition, with 4) Ilastrative Enarevings, 
THE MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 
Witha Descrintios 1 of the L. adien’ Safety Hive. 
By SAMUEL BAGSTER, 
“**A complete Ae my guide to one of og m nost interesting 
pursuits in the whole circle of Natural History.”’— Metropolitan. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-strect. 


MR. JAMES’S NEW ROMANCE, 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ORES T DA YS 
A Rom. ANCE of oo >. TIMES. 

P.R. JA Es 


Author of ‘ Morley Brestens” ss he Robber,’ &e. 
+++-“‘Into this host of gallant things—the splendid pageantry 
of tilt and tournament—this association of knight and ladye— 
this concentration of all that charms and fascinates us in our 
retrospection of olden times has Mr. James here carried us..... 
Scene after scene of vivid and vigorous interest succeeds cach 
other, while village life is portrayed with such a May-day 
freshness that we seem to linger over the sweet odour, g aimoct 
unwilling to be lured awa by even the pomp of chivalry or the 
grandeur of baronial castle." — Metroyolitan. 
Also, lately published, Mr. James’ 's last New Novel, 
MORLEY ERNS 
Or, The Tenants of tke Heart. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
RICHARD CChUR DE LION. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. HUGH M'NEILE, 


r or Liverpoou. 
ECTURES onthe SYMPATHIES, SUFFER- 
INGS, and RESURRECTION of our Lord Jesus C hrist. 
By the Rev. HUGH M‘NEILE, M.A, 
‘Eauroy éxéy wee. 

. Path 

“Christus fuit cracifixus ct mortuus poo brs verbo, et crucifigi 
et mori possit.”"—Iren aus 
i2mo. boards, price 4s. 6d. 
_Natci.ards, Piccadilly, London. 
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Published this day, in §vo. 
NGLO-CATHOLICISM XO T ‘APOSTOLI- 
CAL; being an Inquiry into the Scriptural Authority of 
the Leadin ‘Doctrines advocated in * The ‘Tracts for the Times,’ 
and other poles ations of the = AngleC patholic | School, 

Late publiched, iY the roto he mete price Gd. 

The Unity of the Christian Church, and the Com- 
munion of Christians. A Discourse delivered in the Congrega- 
tional  Cponet Argyle-square 

bi lack, Edinburgh ; $ Longman & Co. London. 





= 8, New Burlington-street, April 8, 1843. 
R. BENTLEY WILL PUBLISH ‘THE 
FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS DURING THE PRESENT MONTH:— 

1. GEORGE SELWYN i HIS CONTEMPORARIES; 
comprising MEMOIRS and Le TERS, Edited, with Notes and 
Illustrations, by J. HENEA Gk JESSE, Esq., ‘Author of ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Court of Eni vw under the Stuarts,’ and ‘ The 
Court of England under the Houses of Nassau and Hanover.’ 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits and other Illustrations. 

2. STORIES of the ENGLISH SETTLERS in MUNSTER. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. HISTORY of the REVOLU TIONS, ~ —_ CTIONS, 
and CONSPIRACIES of EUROPE. By YLOR, L.L.D. 
Trinity ¢ ‘ollege, Dublin, Author of ‘ Bans es ae of the 
Age of Elizabeth,’ &c. '2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

4. THE EARL of ESSEX. A Romance. By CHARLES 
WHITEHEAD, Author of * Richard Savage,’ ‘The Solitary,’ 
&c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

5. THE HAND-BOOK of CHEMISTRY. By W. 
RALEIGH BAXTER, L.L.D., Lecturer on Materia Medica 
and Pharmaceatic Chemistry. "Price 2s. 6d. 

6. JACQUELINE of HOLLAND: an Ilistorical Tale 
By, THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN, Esq., Author of ‘The 
Heiress of Bruges,’ &c. Ina neat -bound pocket volume, em- 
bellished with Engravings, price 6s:, will form the New Volume 
of ‘ The Standard Novels and Remances. 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. - 

By Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

1. A VOYAGE to the — POLE, performed in His 
BMojesty' 's Ships DOROTI 4 Aand TRENT, under the Command 

apt. Bucuan, R.N. By Capt. he ECHIEY,R.N., one of the 
Officers of the Expedition. "ts Svo. with Engravings. 

2. RAGLAND CASTLE: a TALE of the GREAT RE- 
BELLION. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ‘Widows and 
Widowers,’ * Anne Boleyn,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

3. NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to KALAT; intiniing 
an Account of the Insurrection at that Place in Is40, and 
Memoir on Eastern Balochistan. By CHARLES M "ASSON, 

sq. Forming the Fourth Volume of his *Journeys in Balo- 
chistan,’ vol. demy vo. with a New Map of the 
various Countries on either side of the Indus traversed by the 
Author, prepared by himself. 

4. MISS PEN AND TIER NIECE. A Novel. By Mrs. 
STONE, Author of * William Langshawe,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 
8vo. price 18s. 

5. THE COURT of ENGLAND under the HOUSES of 
NASSAU and HANOVER. By JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of the Court of England during thé Reign 
of the Stuarts.’ In 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








WORKS ON 
Agriculture and Rural Affairs, 
PUBLISHED BY 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinpurGH and 
Lonpon. 





I. 
HE BOOK OF THE FARM. By Ilenry 
STEPHENS. Vol. I., with 17 Engravings by Landseer 
and othe. one nearly 200 Woodcuts. Price 30s. bound in cloth, 
‘he Second Volume is in conrse of publication. 


“** Skilful practice is applied science.’ This fact is illustrated 
in every ch: soci ® of the excellent and comprehensive work now 
before us......As a practical manual for those who wish to he 
good farmers, it is the best book we know. It contains more of 
the practical applications of modern science, and adverts to 
more of those interesting questions from which past improve- 
ments have sprung, and from the discussion of which future 
emelnraene are likely to flow, than any other of the newer 
os which have come under our eye.”"—Blackwood’s Magazine 
or Apr 

“The best practical book I have ever met with.” 

Prif ssor Johnston of Durham, 


Il. 
FLENEN TS OF AGRICULTURAL CHE- 
MISTRY and GEOLOGY. By JAMES F. W. JOHN- 
STON, Esq., Reader in Chemistry and Mineralogy in the Uni- 
ve srsity of cee, Author of * Lectures on Agricultural Che- 
mistry and Geology.’ ‘The 2nd edition, price 5s. 

“Of all the different works which have lately been published 
on the Chemistry of Agriculture, that now before us appears to 
be most likely tu be of real service te ae practical man.” 

lon’s Gardener's Magazine. 

“ By their easy style are likely to prove interesting to the least 

instructed.""—Bilackwcod's Magazine. 
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TABLE ECONOMY: a TREATISE on the 
MANAGEMENT of HORSES. By JOHN STEWART. 
A New Edition in a! 8vo. with numerous Woodcuts, price 
7s. 6d. bound in cloth 
“Worthy of the diligent perusal of every person who keeps 
horses, whether the owners of a stud of racers,or the more 
humble proprietor of a single hack."—New Sporting Magazine. 


By the same Author, 


DVICE TO PURCHASERS of HORSES. 


Tenth Thousand. Price 2s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


IV. 
> ry y + TN 
LKINGTON ON DRAINING. By Joun- 
ston. According to the most approved Methods, and 
adapted to the various Situations and Soils of England and 
Scotland; also on Sea, River, and Lake ememen. Forma- 
tion of Ponds and Artiticial Pieces of Wa The whole illus- 
trated by Plans and Sections. The 3rd edition, 4to. price 10s.6d. 


INSLIE'S LAND sU RVEYING, comprising 

the Theory and Practice in all its Branches; in which 

the use of the various Instruments employed in Surveying, 
Levelling, &c., is clearly elucidated by Practical Examples. 

Illustrated by 40 ¢ eos ag With a Treatise appended on 

Trigonometrical Su ng, Levelling, and Railway Engineer- 
ing. By W ILLIAM CALBRarti, M.A. In 4to. price 15s, 


N AGRICULTURAL TOURinthe UNITED 
STATES and UPPER CAN: mee By CAPT. BARCLAY, 
of Ury. In vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6¢. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Mr. Simmons. 
In 1 vol. small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
EGENDS, LYRICS, and other 
By B. SIMMONS. 


POEMS. 


Lady Flora Hastings. 
Price 7s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, 
OEMS by The LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 


Edited by her Sister. A New Edition, in fcap. svo. with 
a Portrait engraved by Horsburgh. 


Professor Wilson. 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. price a Guinea, 
OEMS: yy. JOHN WILSON, containing The 


ALMS, The CI1LY of the PLAGUE, and 
MISCELLANEOUS POEMS, 


Robert Pollok. 
A new edition, being the Sixteenth, 
THE COURSE of TIME: a Porm in Ten 
Booxs. By ROBERT POLLOK, M.A. With Vignette 


Title, and Portrait, engraved by Robinson. Small svo. 7s. 6d., 
neatly bound in cloth. 


Pr -say Southey. 
w Edition, price 5s. 


GOLITARY ‘HOURS. By Caroine SouTHer. 
IIE BIRTHDAY and other POEMS, uniform 


with the above, price 7s. 


Mrs. Hemans. 


In 7 vols. feap. om. price Key athe. bound in cloth, with 
Ss an 


‘TRE WORKS Sof | MRS. TIEMANS, A Com- 


plete and Uniform Edition. Each Volume may be had 
as a separate and complete Book, price 5s., viz.:— 


1, MEMOIR of MRS. HEMANS by HER SISTER. 

2. TALES and HISTORIC SCENES, &c. 

3. THE SIEGE of VALENCIA, THE SCEPTIC, &c. 

4. THE FOREST SANCTUARY, DE CHATILLON, &c. 

5. RECORDS of WOMAN, VESPERS of PALERMO, &e, 

6. SONGS of the AFFECTIONS, NATIONAL LYRICS, &c. 

7. SONGS and LYRICS, SCENES and HYMNS of LIFE. 
WI11L1AN Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIong 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER, West Strand. 


. IIL., price 8d., of 


HULL AR’S PART MUSIC, Crass B, 


containing Four Pieces of Sacred ana Three of Secular ) 
SCORE, for the VOICES of WOMEN and C PL DRENCSICia 


Also, No. IIL., price 8d., of 


HULLAIUS PART MUSIC, Crass c 


containing Five Pieces of Sacred and Three fs 
in SCORE, for the VOICES of MEN. of Secular BIUsiC 


SACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collec. 


tion of Sacred Music from the finest Works of the Great Masters, 
British and Foreign, arranged as Solos, and Concerted Pie. ces for 
Private Saggy with Acc ompaniments for the Pi; inoforte, 
Organ, &c. With Biographical Sketches of the Authors whose 
compositions it contains, and Historical and Critical Accounts 
of the bee upon which their reputations are founded. Half. 
bound, folio u urkey morocco, Two 
Guiness. 











ARCHITECTURAL NOTES ON 


GERMAN CHURCHES, with Notes 

of a Tour in Mars -_ sade and Picardy. By the Rev. WILLIAM 
WHEWELL, Professor of Moral Philosophy, and 
Master of trinity Saen Cambridge. A 3rd edition, with 
Additions, 12s, 








A TRANSLATION OF 


THE BOOK of PSALMS. By Wx. 


FRENCH, D.D., Master of Joven College. Cc: ambrides, ‘and C ‘anon 
of Ely; and Rev. GEORGE SKINNER, M. A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus College. A new edition. sole “with Critica) 
and Philological Notes. 8vo. 12s. 


v ~] rr ¥ 7, 
ORIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS; 
by ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY CONTEMPORARY DIV INES 
of the ESTABLISHED CHURCH. Published under the Direc. 
tion of the Committee of General Literature and Education, 
appointed by the Society af Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Five Volumes, at 6s. 6d. eac 


GEMS of SACRED LITERATURE; 


or, Choice Pieces from the Works of celebrated Writers, fom 
1600 to 1840; with Passages from the Early Fathers, and an Essay 
on Sacred Literature. 2 handsome vols. bound and gilt, 8s. 








Uniformly with the above, 2 vols. 8s. 
GEMS of SACRED POETRY;; a Col- 
lection of Beautiful Poems from the Works of British Writers 
between 1540 and 1810. 





BY AUTHORITY. 
MEMORIAL OF THE 


ROYAL PROGRESS in SCOTLAND; 


forming an Authentic Record of all the | vont connected with 
the Royal Visit, and containing a tive Recount of the 
Scenery throuzh which Her Majesty pareed an the Pageants 
to which the Royal Visit gave rise. By SIR T HOMAS DICK 
1. Aves, Bart., Author of * Highland Rambles." * Lochandhu,” 
&e. Ke. Under the Special Patronage of Her Majesty and His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. 

The Book will be profusely illustrated with Engravings on 
Wood and Steel, ater Drawings by the first Artists, and neither 
labour nor expense has been spared to render it in every respect 
worthy of the Royal Patronees. and deserving of pub!ic support. 

Will be published during the present Month, price 21. 28.5 
Large paper, 4/. 4s. 


If. 
A MANUAL FOR TEACHING 


MODEL-DRAWING from SOLID 
ORMS; the Models founded on those of M. Durcts; com- 
Coes POPULAR. VIEW. OF PERSPECTIVE 
adapted to the Elementary lesteurtion of Classes in Schoo 
Public institutions, as taught under the Sanction of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education 
By BU UTUER Wil. ane C. E. F.G. S., Director of the Draw- 
¢ t t 
eh printed in 8vo., and illustrated by Shaded En- 
gravings of the Models, and numerous Woodcuts, 15s. 


Also, 


INSTRUCTIONS in DRAWING, for 
Sch , Abridged from the foregoing 
He Use ef By BULLER ViLtaNS . With humerous flue 
trative Woodcuts, and Outline Figures of the Models, 3s 
Ill. 
A MANUAL OF 
WRITING, founded on the Method of 


Mull r, and adapted to English Use under the Senction of 
the C ommitiee of Privy Council on Education. Price 2s. 


Also, 
FORTY WRITING MODELS. 


Price 2s, 6d. 


Published by Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 


Of whom may be had, lea 
The Writing Books (2s, per Dozen, or ies. per 100), The be 
Slates (6s. per Dozen), Black Boards, with els, &c. &C-y 
quired in the practice of this Method of Writing. 
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REVIEW 


Examples of Railway Making ; being chiefly an 
Account of the Utica and Syracuse Railroad, 
constructed by O. H. Lee and C, B. Stuart, 
Engineers, of the United States, London, 
Weale. : . 

EicHTEEN months ago we directed attention to 

some questions regarding the General Economy 

of the Railroad System, which at that time ap- 
eared to us of considerable importance to our 
national and commercial welfare. The evils to 
ghich our attention was directed were then just 
beginning to be felt as casual annoyances, with- 
out having assumed a definite shape or general 

features. It was occasionally found out that a 

town which wanted a railway was not large 

enough to have one. It was ascertained that a 

articular district was not sufficiently populous 
to participate in the railway privileges of its 
neighbours, and, therefore, must be content to 
remain isolated, cut off from the great railway 
world, in which alone commerce breathes the 
atmosphere of health, and grows in the sinews 

and thews of the mercantile contest. Even a 

whole fertile and populous country of the 

British Union, a land teeming with population, 

and rich in all mercantile, agricultural, and 

commercial capabilities, is declared to be too 
poor to share the blessings of the railway system. 

These evils were then regarded as the inevitable 

judgments of fate, to be quietly endured with 

Mohammedan resignation. To us, however, 

they appeared only as manifestations of the 

giant evil of the British railway system,—an 
evil of which we endeavoured to ascertain some 
of the causes, and to point out what appeared to 

be the possible remedy (see Athen. No. 739). 
This giant evil in railway economics has re- 

cently manifested itself in a variety of ways too 

palpable to be mistaken ; and our observations, 
which to some at that time appeared too strongly 
expressed, because, we admit, strongly felt, and 
were reckoned somewhat premature and over- 
stated, have been forced home on the convic- 
tions even of the sceptical and incredulous men 
of 1841. This evil is the enormous cost of rail- 
ways. Here, at last, is the bill, as made up by 
Mr. Wishaw :— 
Cost of British Railways. 

Designation. Length. 
Arbroath and Forfar............ 
Ardrossan and Johnston 
Aylesbury ...... 
Ballochney ......... oes 
Birmingham and Derby ... 
Birmingham and Glouceste ae 
Bishop Auckland ....... onde 
Bodmin a 
Bolton, Kenyon, and Leigh .... 
Brandling Junction .......-.... 
Canterbury and Whitstable ... 


Chester and Birkenbead........ 
Chester and Crewe 


Cost. 
£160,000 
19,250 
F900 
38,431 
1,030,400 


326,790 
60,000 
496,999 
458,333 
500,000 
303,724 
140,000 
370,000 
130,000 
256,000 
1,234,958 
133,053 
1,200,000 
140,000 
107,364 
732,381 
533,333 
1,921,495 
1,300,000 
4,508, 160 
369.589 
440,000 
340,000 
140,600 
1,407,172 
5,698,375 


643,343 


Dublin and Kingstown....-....- 
Dundee and Arbroath ...... 
Dundee and Newtyde ....- eee 
Durham Junction ..........--.. 
Durham and Sunderland........ 
Eastern Counties ..........+0+¢ 
Edinburgh and Dalkeith........ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ........ 
Edinburgh and Newhaven...... 
Garnkirk and Glasgow.......... 
Glasgow and Ayr .........-000+ 
Glasgow and Greenock 
Grand Junction...... 
Great Northern .......... 
Great Western ..........-0ee00 1174 
Hull and Selby . ........sse0. 
Lancaster and Preston.......... 
Leeds and Selby..........000005 
Leicester and Swannington .... 
Liverpool and Manchester ...... 
London and Birmingham ...... 
London and Blackwall.......... 
London and Brighton .......... 
London and Croydon ........+. 
London and Greenwich .......+ 
London and South Western .... 
Manchester and Birmingham .. 293 


663,280 
2,054,386 
895,914 





Manchester and Bolton ........ 
Manchester and Leeds seve 
Midland Counties .............. 
Newcastle and Carlisle ........ 
Newcastle and Shields.......... 
Northern and Eastern.......... 269,496 
North Midland ... oces 2,635,942 
North Union ... 578,931 
Paisley and Renfrew ..... 30,000 
Sheffield and Rotherham........ 54 170,000 
Slamennan ........ akin aaa 120,400 
South Eastern 850,000 
Stockton and Darlingto 250,000 
Stockton and Hartlepool......-. 92,500 
Whitby and Pickering 135,000 
Ulster } 107,602 

445,942 
This is truly an appalling array of figures— 

FORTY MILLIONS sterling and more, ex- 

pended on 1,500 miles of railway! And worse 

still, more than half that sum wxprofitably in- 
vested ! 
of the present pause of speculation, to ponder on 
the effect and tendency of so large an invest- 
ment? Surely this giant feature in modern na- 
tional economy demands an attention which it 
can hardly be said to have received. 

We shall not, for the present, stop to inquire 

where this money came from, though this is a 


650,000 
2,113,988 
1,257,811 

950,000 

240,000 


. . . ° | 
most interesting question ; nor to find out where 


this money has gone to, or what has become of it 
now. Who have gained by the change? who 
have lost by it? What might have happened if 
railways had not been created? What a volume 
might be written on the Railway System as an 
Element of Social Economy—a source of the 


wealth of nations! an engine of national in- | 


dustry! commerce! prosperity! luxury! Why 
has this book not already been written? Who 
will take up the gage we have thrown before 
them ? 

Our question at this moment is, however, a 
much plainer, homelier, simpler one. Have we 
been spending all this money in the best way? 
Have we got the greatest practicable amount of 
value for our money? Could not the same 
amount of money have extended the benefits of 
the system through a wider range? In that 
case, would not a larger population, enjoying 
these benefits, have increased the profitableness 
of investment in all? and would not the number 
of unprofitable investments have been greatly 
diminished? Have they already cost so much, 
that we cannot afford to go any further? Forty 
millions of pounds—could it have been expended 
better? Fifteen hundred miles of railway— 
could we not have had more? Twenty-six 
thousand pounds a mile—would not less have 
done elie well? Such are the questions we 
now put. They should have been put by our 
legislators long ago, but the ins and outs of office 
are too important in their eyes to leave leisure 
for the mere interests of the nation. We may 
now reply to them more at large, than we did 
peandbe: when we mooted the questions. 

Question 1.—1,500 miles of railway for forty 
millions, at 26,000/. per mile! Could this have 
been less? 

Answer first:—Belgium has provided her 
subjects with a well organized system of rail- 
ways, at a low tariff of charges, as follows :— 

350 miles of railway for five millions, at 14,0007. 
per mile. 

This is a pretty good reduction to begin with 
—nearly a half; so that we might, with our 
much cheaper iron and niachinery, have had a 
double profit on our railway stock, provided 
always it had been possible to make our railways 
at the rate of the Belgian—nous verrons. 

Answer second :—We have lent a great deal 
of money to Brother Jonathan: he has made 
railroads with a portion of it. How has he 
expended our money comparatively with our own 
investment? By a careful examination, we have 
found that Brother Jonathan has made with our 
capital lent to him — 





Is it not well we should avail ourselves | 





6,000 miles of railway for twenty-seven mil- 
lions, at 4,500/. per mile. 

In regard to many of these American lines, it 
is further to be observed, that they are arranged 
systematically under the direction and superin- 
tendence of the government, each State having 
a main line, supported and enriched by lateral 
and tributary branches, while the systems them- 
selves are again united on a more extensive scale 
in larger systems and lines of general communi- 
cation; thus economizing the resources and ex- 
tending the advantages of the system, and pre- 
venting that redundancy of lines, which in this 
country deprives some districts altogether of 
communication, and allows excessive competition 
on others, injurious to both and to the public: 
well-being. Now, America is a very thinly 
peopled country; a comparatively poor country ; 
and its distances enormous. Yet, in 1839, all 
the railways—good; bad, and indifferent—had 
paid on the average 5} per cent.! 

Let us examine into the causes that have led 
to the enormous cost of our lines compared with 
those of other countries; this will go farther to: 
answer our question. 

Answer third :—Want of faith in the powers 
of the locomotive engine and the resources of 
mechanical improvers, has been one material 
source of expense. 

The slowness to believe in the capabilities of 
the locomotive engine, exhibited by the engi- 
neers of Great Britain, is truly surprising. This 
is the more surprising, as means for making 
the experiment have never been wanting, since 
the earliest coal railways, with the rudest loco- 
motives, were at work at Newcastle, in Scotland, 
and in Wales. What is most remarkable in the 
locomotive engine, is its astonishing power of 
adapting itself to circumstances! of varying its 
exertions according to the work to be done! co? 
straining every nerve (bolt?) to encounter and 
conquer a difficulty! of its power of extraordi- 
nary exertion in an emergency! It is difficult 
at first thought for any one to conceive this ver- 
satility of energy, especially one who has never 
handled the wonderful creature. It is well 
known to the intelligent driver; and, indeed, 
much of the success of the engine in an effort 
and in general work depends on the handling 
and the management,—the “feeding,” the 
‘“‘watering,’"—now keeping her by the head, 
now letting her out, now spurring, and occa- 
sionally running to her utmost, taking care above 
all, as with a good steed, never to run her out of 
breath, to keep her well in check at the starting, 
never to let her take too much water at a time, 
and a sufficient interval between her feeds, and 
especially never to over-feed before hard work. 
In short, the waggoner must thoroughly under- 
stand the character of his individual engine, and 
the nature of the line and the work, to do his 
engine any justice; and an unskilful driver will 
cost his employers more in one day, than his 
wages will cover in a year; hence he should be 
well kept, well paid, and moderately worked.. - 
But with such a driver, it is wonderful what 
afi engine will accomplish. First, as regards 
speed, the locomotive engine has a power of 
adaptation. Let us conceive an engine starting, 
with a train behind her and going along steadily 
at fifteen miles an hour,—a slow pace; it will 
require all the steam she then produces to main- 
tain that pace, and she will manifest no capa- 
bility of going faster ; in short, she will consume 
all the steam she has the power of producing at 
that pace, and, therefore, to all appearance and 
to all reason, she has attained her maximum 
speed, and can go no faster; nor would an 
ignorant engineer ever imagine it possible she 
could do more. But now comes the art, and 
its effect, The driver prepares his steed for 
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the race: he gets the fire into a general glow, 
except just round the margin, where he lays the 
fresh coke; he regulates the water until just the 
proper quantity, but rather a full charge, is in 
the gauge, and waits till the steam is just strong 
enough to raise the valve. Now for the race: 
he slacks the rein (valve) a little, and off bounds 
the steed with increasing strength and speed, 
and, of course, with a much more rapid expen- 
diture of steam, so that the supply of the boiler 
would manifestly be soon completely exhausted, 
and the store being expended, the speed would 
soon relax; but this does not happen; on the 
contrary, the steam increases in supply more 
rapidly, or atleast as rapidly, as it is carried off, 
so that instead of the boiler being emptied by 
the rapid process of exhaustion, it is just the 
reverse,—that is, the more rapidly it is emptied, 
the fuller does it become; the more it has to do, 
the more it is able to do; the greater its speed, 
the greater its ability to sustain that speed. The 
paradox is explained thus: and this is one of 
the wonderful qualities and contrivances of the 
structure of the locomotive engine, from which 
it derives its great value as a worker of railway 
labour, that its powers of exertion and produc- 
tion are developed in precise proportion to the 
demand for exertion. The contrivance for this 
purpose is like most valuable inventions, simple 
in proportion to its value. There is a contri- 
vance for blowing the fire. This contrivance is 
automatic,—that is, the engine blows the fire of 
itself. Let us call this apparatus the blast. This 
blast operates by puffs; and these puffs are so 
regulated, that when the machine is in motion, 
the air shall be blown into the fire by one puff 
for every four feet of distance over which the 
engine travels. When the engine, therefore, 
travels over one mile, the fire receives 1,320 
puffs. Now each puff carries into the fire a 
certain quantity of oxygen to sustain the com- 
bustion, and this supply of oxygen is a proxi- 
mate cause of the production of heat by the 
fire, and, indeed, an approximate measure of 
the quantity of heat produced; double the 
quantity of air, therefore, properly applied, will 
give double the quantity of oxygen, and, of 
course, double the quantity of heat. Therefore, 
if each puff force into the fire a given quantity 
of air with its oxygen, a double number of 

uffs per minute will give a double supply of 
on and will generate double the quantity of 
steam, and give out in a minute double the 
quantity of work. Suppose, now, that an engine 
starts with a speed of one mile an hour, it will 
make only about one puff of air into the furnace 
in three seconds of time; at three miles an hour 
it will make a puff every second of time, or 
rather 66 puffs per minute, and will advance 
about 44 feet per second; at twelve miles an 
hour it will advance 18 feet per second, and 
make 264 puffs per minute; and at twenty-four 
miles an hour, it will make a bound forward of 
12 yards in every second of time, but in each 
second of time it will also make 9 puffs, or 528 
puffs per minute. By this contrivance of making 
the puffs of the blast apparatus regulated not by 
an independent cause, but directly by the speed 
of the engine, or the quantity of steam it requires, 
which is as the speed, there is given to the loco- 
motive that faculty, by whichits means of gene- 
rating strength increases along with the demand 
for that strength. It was otherwise in the early 
locomotive engines; they were, in this respect, 
like the common engines of a steam-boat, or like 
the common steam-engines fixed on land; these 
engines have a chimney, the height of which 
measures the draught, and it has no connexion 
whatever with the number of strokes of work 
that may be required of the engine. They will 
only burn a given amount of fuel, and raise a 
given quantity of steam, and doa given quan- 





tity of work per day, whatever be the accidental 
necessities of the case. But for this beautiful 
contrivance, the locomotive engine would have 
been an inert, plodding machine, like any com- 
monplace engine. It is this wonderful ability 
to increase and multiply its powers of perform- 
ance with the emergency that demands them, 
which has made the giant engine the noblest 
creation of human wit, the very lion among 
machines. With this wonderful capacity, it may 
be truly said, that danger and expense are the 
only known limits of railway speed. 

We have said that want of faith in the capa- 
bilities of the lecomotive engine has formed one 
important item in the expense of the English 
railway system. Engineers set out in their 
railway career with the impression that the 
locomotive was ill-calculated to climb up hill 
with its load, and that, therefore, to work with 
advantage, it must work on lines either alto- 
gether level or nearly so; hence mountains re- 
quired to be levelled, valleys filled up, tunnels 
pierced through rocks, and viaducts reared 
in the air—gigantic works at a gigantic cost, 
all for the purpose of enabling the engine to 
travel along a dead level, or nearly so, But 
here, again, was want of faith in the powers of 
the locomotive engine. The locomotive engine 
can climb the mountain side, as well as career 
along the plain; for here, also, its wonderful 
quality of increasing its efforts with the emer- 
gency comes into play. We have already seen 
how, in running along the level, the engine’s 
powers of production increase with the demand 
for them, and supply of steam increases in pro- 
portion to the speed of the engine; but so also 
does the power of propulsion increase with the 
load to be dragged, or with the steepness of the 
incline to be ascended. In proportion as the 
load is increased does the elasticity of the steam, 
as it issues from the engine, increase, and thereby 


is the strength of the blast which blows the fire | 


so increased, as to generate’ more steam, and 
stronger in proportion to the severity of the 
work to be done. 
has been found capable of ascending hills of 
rapid inclination. 


that, or 48 or 50 fect in a mile, is quite prac- 
ticable ; and the parliamentary slope of a com- 
mon road, or 1 foot in 36, by no means impos- 
sible to the wonderful powers of our present 
improved locomotive engines. It should, there- 
fore, cease to be deemed impossible to adapt 
railroads to the face of the country. Those 
enormous works may be dispensed with, or 
greatly diminished, which were made for the 
—— of making the way practicable to the 
ocomotive engine; and the enormous expense 
which this erroneous view, this want of faith, 
has cost us in the past, may be saved us in the 
future. Engineers must resign their crotchets 
about optimum gradients,—must cut their roads, 
as their tailors their coats, according to their 
cloth, and give to such places as will not pay for 
an optimum railway, such a railway as their 
means can afford or their traffic warrant. In- 
stead of going through the mountain, they must 
go over it, or round its base, as they best can. 
We can no longer afford to erect costly monu- 
ments of the talent or ambition of engineers; 
we want plain, useful, profitable railroads for 
the carriers of our goods and the drivers of our 
coaches; we want a fair speed and a moderate 
rice. and that is all we wanted, or should have 
ad, from the beginning; by which means we 
might now have had double the length of line, 
and a much larger revenue for the present 
amount of national expenditure. 
So much for gradients: but there is another 
crotchet of engineers about curves, which, equally 





Thus the locomotive engine | 


A slope rising 1 yard in 220, | 
or 8 yards in a mile, has been found hardly | 
of sensible disadvantage in a railway; double | 








absurdly and uselessly, has cost immense sum 
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of money. Neither satisfied to go over-a hill or 
round it, our engineers insist on going through it: 
like the land-crab in its migrations, the en ineer 
in his railways, seems to forget that he has the 
power of turning to the right or left, and insist, 
at all hazard, of going right on, and eating hi, 
way through when necessary; he flatters him. 
self that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points, and has an instinct, like the 
ass, which directs him to adopt it. (We forget 
which ancient philosopher asserts, that the 
donkey has an intuitive knowledge of geometry 
as far as the XVII. Prob. of Euclid, for, says he 
place a donkey at one end ofa straight line and 
a bundle of hay at the other, and he will manj. 
fest his proficiency by adopting the straight line 
rather than any other line, to reach the fodder), 
When a hill is in his way, the engineer says, 
remove that hill, and take this rock and {iJ 
with itthat chasm,—forgetting how much easier 
(commercially speaking) it may be to remove 
that locomotive engine out of the way of the 
mountain, than the mountain out of the way of 
the locomotive engine. A very learned and 
profoundly scientific engineer will tell you, that 
the straight line is the only true path of momen- 
tum for moving bodies, or rather the circle of 
curvature of the earth, and will, to prove his 
learning, refer you to the Phil. Nat. Principia 
Math., auct. Isaaco Newtono, Eq. Aurato, p. 15, 
edit. P.P. Thomz le Seur et Francisci Jaquier, 
vol. primum; and there to the Leges Motis, ubi 
lex primum : Corpus omne perseverare in statu 
suo quiescendi vel movendi uniformiter in di- 
rectum, nisi quatenus viribus impressis cogi- 
tur statum illum mutare: which . interprets 
thus, that a locomotive engine naturally prefers 
(like the philosopher’s ass aforesaid) the straight 
line, and is, indeed, so fond of it, that you have 
only to give it a push at one end of it, and it 
will arrive, without further impulse, at the other, 
under the guidance of Newton’s first law of 
motion. Now all this is very profound and very 
wise, only it happens not to be true so far as 
the locomotive engine is concerned. The loco- 
motive engine does not like the straight line, 
and never will go in it. When placed ona 
straight and level piece of railway, it will, of its 
own accord, begin pirouetting from one side to 
the other, describing a continual serpentine line, 
as far as the rails and the guiding flanges of its 
own wheels will let it. This oscillating motion 
may often be felt even in the carriages, when 
going fast. The opposite axiom is, therefore, 
true, and is this, that locomotive engines prefer 
curves to straight lines, and always will adopt 
them when not prevented; so that, in short, it 
is always proper and right to use curves when 
wanted, provided their curvature do not exceed 
the curvature which the engine would natu- 
rally take when moving with a given velocity. 
Experience has shown, that such curves are 
perfectly consistent with speed, regularity, and 
safety. Had engineers been sufficiently ac- 
quainted with their profession, they would have 
understood all this, and spared us many millions 
of expenditure, besides leaving us a great deal 
of money to have been making railroads with 
now, instead of having none. Much that has 
been said, and unhappily done, in the English 
railway system, has gone on these two grand 
errors, arising from ignorance of the nature 
of the locomotive engine, and want of faith 
in its capabilities, and the gradual improve- 
ment that would take place in its manufacture. 
It can both climb a hill and go round one with 
ease and safety, and fair speed. To select a 
level and straight line is very proper and right, 
if it is to be had, and the wish for one 1s very 
well, if, by so doing, the engineer can make the 
mountain (and why not the valley as well’) 
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ae to him. Let the engineer select the 
shortest and straightest and levellest line he can 
t, by all means ; but if Nature has been very 
rverse, let him work with her, rather than 
withouther. If, by making a line two miles in 
ffty longer, he can make it two thousand in ten 
thousand cheaper, which he frequently could, it 
is not difficult to see which way the gain lies. 
Now, be it observed, that _We are talking all 
this while, not of what engineers might have 
done by possibility, if they had been of our 
mind, but of what they actually have done, 
against their will, when they have been com- 
Jled by circumstances to give proofs opposed 
to their own practices. Mr. finds 
that his tunnel through a hill will not stand (on 
account of the nature of the soil), and, in order 
to open his railway at all, is compelled to 
coround the hill instead of through it, which 
might have been done with easier curves, 
and better, if he had voluntarily done so at 
frst, to avoid not so much the mountain of 
earth as the mountain of money in his way. 
No, but the reputation of the engineer rises with 
a handsome tunnel, and falls with a sharp curve. 
There’s the rub. The engineer loves a bit of 
good masonry, a well formed arch and a good 
tunnel; therefore it must be made, and of course 
the company will pay: but this may be thought 
personal, so we will stop. We have merely shown, 
that where impossibilities have rendered curves 
imperative, they are adopted without hesitation : 
now economical views—the interests of the coun- 
try at large—should have rendered them impera- 
tive, and we should have had more railways and 
better returns for them. And as with curves, so 
with inclinations. Where it has proved impos- 
sible, from the features of the country, to get 
level lines, lines with inclinations formerly con- 
dered impracticable are sucessfully employed. 
When it is known that the cost of cutting down 
hillsand of filling up hollows increases in the ¢wo- 
juld proportion of the height and depth, it will 
be seen how enormously the expense increases 
with the theoretical perfection of the line; thus, 
a cutting ef four miles in length, and of an 
average seventy feet deep, will cost, say 60,0000. 
permile; now, by a gentle increase of inclina- 
tion towards the summit level, before entering 
end after emerging from it, one-half of the 
depth may be saved ; but while one-ha/f of the 
depth is saved, three-fourths of the expense are 
saved, or the cutting is reduced to 15,0002. per 
nile, being a clear saving of 45,0007. per mile, or 
£180,000/. : a bagatelle, it may be said, in three 
at four millions; true, but many such baga- 
telles would sensibly affect these same millions, 
and would, moreover, suffice to open many a 
good paying branch line for the public use, so 
extending the benefits of the system, besides 
joviding many a good feeder to the line itself. 
The same law holds in regard to embankments 
aswell as cuttings, whose expense diminishes 
ina double proportion to the diminution of 
height, besides manifold subsequent advantages 
ia sustentation and repairs, and condition of way, 
if engineers must have monuments of their 
talent, we suggest that St. James's Park, at the end 
of George Street, Westminster, would be amuch 
hore appropriate site for them than the lines of 
railway over which passengers pass so often with- 
out seeing the engineering wonders of the line, 
often in the darkness of night, and still oftener 
a the dark about the merits of the railways 
aid those who made them. But on this site in 
the Park, at the end of Engineer-street, might 
all these monuments be accumulated in one vast 
pile, erected at the publie expense :—or rather 
“iy, that all the money which might be, or 
might have been saved by intelligent engi- 
leering, were devoted to the erection there of 








‘tower or pyramid of granite, we are sure | 


and the pyramid than that of Cheops. On it 
might be exhibited to advantage the names of 
talented engineers, whose united labours would, 
we are confident, far outstrip, if thus aceumu- 
lated, even on railways alone, all the labour, 
material, and cost of all the pyramids of all the 
Pharaohs. In this building might be held all 
the meetings of the great Institution of Engi- 
neering: here might be exhibited all the works 
of those great men whose title in future to ad- 
mission should be as follows: that they should 
exhibit the plans, not as heretofore, of the mo- 
numents of Genius they have actually built, 





at public qe but of all which they would 
|have built, had not an enlightened regard to 
ithe general welfare led them to prefer the 
| public good to their personal gratification. 
| And thus at last might these exhibitions dis- 
| play, in happy and harmonious union, Genius, 
Principle, and disinterested Patriotism. But 
| we are speaking of Utopia: engineers will have 
| monuments as long as the public will submit 
| to pay. 

| Examples are not wanting, in our own coun- 
jtry, of the successful adoption of the econo- 
|mical principles of construction we have ven- 
; tured to recommend and to advocate. The 
| great line between Liverpool, Manchester, and 
| London illustrates our principle well: the 
{northern half, below Birmingham, called the 
|Grand Junction, cost 23,0001. per mile; the 
upper half, between Birmingham and London, 
cost 50,0007. per mile. Now in this great dis- 
parity, one very important element is this, 
that the former adapts itself to the face of 
the country, rising and falling as much as 
20, 30, and 60 feet per mile, while the latter 
rigidly limits itself to the theoretical gradient, 
excluding in every case a steeper inclination 
than 16 fect per mile: witness the result; the 
one of §2 miles length is made under two 
millions of expense; the other, of 112 miles, 
has cost more than five and a half millions. 
The consequences are as follows : the one pays 
a considerably larger per-centage of profit, 
though with much less traffic than the other, 
and we do not find in the comparative ex- 
penses of working the lines anything from 
which we can infer that any practical advan- 
tage is gained on the more expensive line, 
either in more economical, more expeditious, 
more safe, or more regular transport. Cui bono? 
is the question which the disparity of expense 
brings home upon us continually—echo an- 
swers Cui bono? 

Again, take the Newcastle and Carlisle Rail- 
way, 62 miles long. It passes through a most 
difficult country, and might have been an ex- 
pensive railway in the hands of a talented and 
ambitious engineer; but being in prudent and 
conscientious management, it has cost less than 
a million, or about 15,000/. per mile. Curves 
and inclinations suitable to the country are 
adopted: Mr. Wishaw, in his ‘Railways,’ says 
very justly —* Whoever is in the habit of tra- 
velling on this railway, between Newcastle and 
Carlisle, will be forcibly struck with the sinu- 
osities of its course throughout; yet notwith- 
standing this apparent impediment to speedy 
locomotion, no railway in the kingdom is better 
regulated in point of punctuality of the arri- 
vals, especially of the quick trains, nor is there 
any upon which fewer accidents have occurred.” 

But the most extraordinary line is the Bir- 
mingham and Gloucester, where we find two 
planes, rising 52 feet in a mile, one of 65 
i feet, and one which rises the unparalleled 
| amount of nearly 140 feet per mile, or one 
| foot high in every 37 feet forward, being about 
| the inclination of a slope in a good mail-coach 
road, We do not, however, quote this as a 





the tower would be higher than that of Belos, 


desirable rate of railway inclination: we merel 
adduce it as a practicable inclination, which 
it would be better to put up with than want a 
line, or want profit on the line when made. 

In other points our most striking lessons in 
railway economics may be taken from the rail- 
ways constructed with ow money in America. 
But these we reserve for another notice, having 
given our hobby a sufficient airing for this week. 





A Voyage of Discovery towards the North Pole, 
performed in Ilis Majesty's Ships Dorothea 
and Trent, under the Command of Captain 
David Buchan, R.N.; 1818. By Captain 
F. W. Beechey. Bentley. 

WHEN we remember how long and anxiously 

public attention was directed to the proceedings 

of our arctic voyagers—how eagerly the narra- 
tives of Ross, and Franklin, and Parry, and 

Back, and others, were, not read but devoured 

—it does seem strange that no account should 

have been published of the first of those perilous 

voyages until a quarter of a century after the 
close of the expedition, and when the interest 
must, in a great degree, have subsided. If the 
past will not throw a light on this question, will 
the future? Is Captain Beechey’s volume, 

“published by authority,” a trumpet to rouse 

public attention once again? Is another expe- 

dition in contemplation? We think it not im- 

probable, and before we conclude we may say a 

few more words on the subject. Meanwhile our 

concern is with the narrative before us—the 
incidents of the voyage especially, for the results 
have long been known. 

The question of a north-west passage to the 
Pacific had for ages engaged the attention of 
all the northern nations; but after the unsuc- 
cessful expedition under Captain Phipps, in 
1793, the attempt to solve it seemed to be alto- 
gether abandoned. ‘The peace, however, in 
1814, left us a little leisure for speculation: at- 
tention was again directed to the subject by the 
pleasantest of faery tales in the Quarterly ; 
interest was awakened; it was soon found out 
that time and circumstances were especiall 
favourable ; Polar changes were fen sacie | 
that led the enthusiastic to look in that direction 
for the garden of the Hesperides; and forthwith 
expeditions were fitted out—two ships, com- 
manded by Captain Ross and Lieutenant Parry, 
to proceed by Baflin’s Bay; two other ships, 
the Dorothea and Trent, commanded by Captain 
Buchan and Lieutenant Franklin, by a northern 
course across the Polar Sea. 

On the 25th of April, 1818, the expedition, 
under Capt. Buchan, sailed from the Thames, 
and arrived at Lerwick on the Ist of May. The 
ships had been made as strong as wood and iron 
could make them, and yet they were hardly clear 
of the river before a leak was discovered in the 
Trent. Fortunately it was not of such magnitude 
as to endanger the vessel, but quite enough to 
cause serious uneasiness, and to deter the Shet- 
land fishermen from joining the expedition. On 
the 10th they sailed from Lerwick, and pursued 
their course towards Spitzbergen. Captain 
Beechey remarks :— 

“Ina voyage over a portion of the globe so en- 
tirely new to us, and so totally different in its natural 
phenomena from those to which we had been aecus- 
tomed, either in our own country or in parts of the 
earth nearer the equator, we experienced much to 
interest us at almost every step of our proceedings ; 
but nothing made so deep an impression upon our 
senses as the change from alternate day and night, to 
which we had been habituated from our infancy, to 
the continual daylight to which we were subjected as 
soon as we crossed the arctic circle. Where the 
ground is but little trodden, even trifles are interesting; 
and I do not, therefore, hesitate to describe the feel- 
ings with which weregarded this change. The novelty, 






















it must be admitted, was very agreeable, and the ad- 
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vantage of constant daylight, in an unexplored and 
naturally boisterous sea, was too great to allow us 
even to wish for a return of the alternations above 
alluded to; but the reluctance we felt to quit the 
deck, when the sun was shining bright upon our sails, 
and to retire to our cabins to sleep, often deprived 
us of many hours of necessary rest ; and when we re- 
turned to the deck to keep our night-watch, if it may 
be so called, and still found the sun gilding the sky, 
it seemed as if the day would never finish. What, 
therefore, at first promised to be so gratifying, soon 
threatened to become extremely irksome, and would, 
indeed, have been a serious inconvenience, had we not 
followed the example of the feathery tribe, which we 
daily observed winging their way to roost, with a clock- 
work regularity, and retired to our cabin at the proper 
hour, where, shutting out the rays of the sun, we ob- 
tained that repose which the exercise of our duties 
required.” 

On the 26th they got sight of Spitzbergen, 
and soon after fell in with several ‘streams of 
ice,” and then came upon that old barrier which 
has hitherto set limits to Northern discovery. 
They coasted along its margin to within a short 
distance of the land, and then steered for Mag- 
dalena Bay, where they arrived the 3rd of June. 

“We had been in possession of the anchorage a 
few days only, when we were agreeably surprised at 
the appearance of a strange boat pulling towards the 
ship. Ona nearer approach we found that she be- 
longed to some Russian adventurers who were engaged 
in the collection of peltry and morses’ teeth. They 
appeared equally astonished at the sight of our ves- 
sels, but after scrutinizing us awhile, they took cou- 
rage and went on board the Dorothea, where, by the 
well-known mode of signs, they had no difficulty in 
communicating their desire for some spirits ; Captain 
Buchan gave them a kind reception, and supplied 
them with whatever they wanted ; in return for which, 
they sent on board the following day a side of venison 
in excellent condition. Being desirous of gaining 


further information of these people, an officer of the 
Dorothea accompanied them to their abode at the 


head of a small cove, about four miles to the south- 
ward of Magdalena Bay. They had here a comfort- 
able wooden hut, well lined with moss, divided into 
three compartments, in one of which there were three 
carcasses of fine venison, and many wild ducks. It 
was with extreme pleasure we noticed, in this retired 
‘spot, probably the most northern and most desolate 
habitation of our globe, a spirit of devotion rarely 
exercised in civilized countries. On landing from the 
boat, and approaching their residence, these people 
knelt upon its threshhold, and offered up a prayer 
with fervour and evident sincerity. The exact nature 
of the prayer we did not learn, but it was, no doubt, 
one of thanksgiving, and we concluded it was a custom 
which these recluses were in the habit of observing 
on their safe return to their habitation. It may, at 
all events, be regarded as an instance of the beneficial 
effect which seclusion from the busy world, and a 
contemplation of the works of Nature, almost inva- 
riably produce upon the hearts of even the most un- 
educated part of mankind. This is one of the few 
remaining establishments at Spitzbergen still upheld 
by the merchants of Archangel, who, during the last 
century, and under the auspices of the Russian go- 
vernment, formed a settlement in Bell Sound, upon 
this coast, and who still send annually a small vessel 
to bring home the peltry and sea-horse teeth that have 
been collected by their servants during the year.” 

The expedition started again on the 7th, and 
again sailed along the margin of the solid ice. 
After some days, a channel was perceived, which 
appeared to lead to an open sea; the ships enter- 
ed, but were soon stopped by the old enemy, 
and their retreat cut off by the closing of the 
channel. When the tide changed, the ice 
began to separate, and the vessels were imme- 
diately hauled into two small bays in the floes, 
and secured by ice-anchors. Here we first 
meet with one of those fearful adventures with 
which the narratives of subsequent explorers 
have made us familiar. 

“On the 13th, an officer of the Dorothea obtained 
permission to proceed with a few seamen over the 
ice to the shore, which was distant about three or four 





miles from the ships—a journey which, whilst the 
day was fine‘and the breeze light, seemed to be of very 
easy accomplishment. Early in the afternoon he set 
out with his party, and commenced his excursion 
pleasantly enough, travelling at a good rate and sur- 
mounting every obstacle. Scarcely, however, had he 
reached half way to the shore when the appearance 
of a fog in the horizon induced the prudent part of 
his companions to return to the ships, and, shortly 
afterwards, obliged the remainder to desist from 
proceeding further. The fog approached quicker 
than was expected, and soon obscured every distant 
object ; so that the party, having failed in every 
other mode of preserving the direction of the ships, 
attempted, as a last resource, to retrace their foot- 
marks in the snow ; but this was found to be equally 
impracticable, in consequence of the pieces of ice over 
which they had passed having changed their position, 
and of the occurrence of other tracks, such as those 
of bears and seals, which at distances were mistaken 
for their own. Thus circumstanced, they felt the full 
extent of the danger to which they had thoughtlessly 
exposed themselyes—a danger of no trifling magnitude, 
as it threatened to involve the lives of the whole re- 
maining party. Still, endeavouring to preserve the 
direction in which the ships had last been seen, they 
wandered about, making a very circuitous course, 
which was rendered still more indirect than it might 
otherwise have been by the difficulty of getting from 
one piece of ice to the other, and the necessity of 
searching for the most convenient places for that 
purpose. To travel over ragged pieces of ice, upon 
which there were two feet of snow, and often more, 
springing from one slippery piece to the other, or, 
when the channels between them were too wide for 
this purpose, ferrying themselvesacross upon detached 
fragments, was a work which it required no ordinary 
exertion toexecute. Indeed, the getting from one piece 
to the other was, throughout, by no means the least 
hazardous part of their journey ; the difficulties too 
were much increased, and many accidents occurred, 
through that hurry, and anxiety to overcome them 
speedily, which occasioned the neglect of many pre- 
cautions, that leisure had before enabled them to ob- 
serve, in order to ensure their safety. Some fell into 
the water, and were with difficulty preserved from 
drowning by their companions ; while others, afraid 
to make any hazardous attempt whatever, were left 
upon pieces of ice, and drifted about at the mercy of 
the winds and tides. Foreseeing the probability of a 
separation, they took the first opportunity of dividing, 
in equal shares, the small quantity of provision which 
they had remaining, as also their stock of powder and 
ammunition. They also took it in turnsto fire muskets, 
in the hope of being heard from the ships, which they 
knew would return the fire, and that they would thus 
at least learn in what direction to proceed, even though 
it might be impracticable to derive assistance from 
them. These discharges were distinctly heard on 
board ; but it isa remarkable fact that, although they 
were answered by volleys of musketry, and even by 
cannon, not one report was heard by the party, who, 
consequently, concluded themselves at a much greater 
distance from the ships than they really were. Our 
adventurers continued to travel in the supposed 
direction of the ships, keeping within view of each 
other, and rendering one another ail the assistance 
possible, until a breeze sprung up, and set the pieces 
of ice in rapid motion. Unable to contend with this 
new difficulty, and overcome with wet, cold, and six- 
teen hours of fatigue, they sat down in a state of des- 
pondency, upon a piece of ice, determined to submit 
their fate to Providence. It is difficult to imagine a 
more distressing situation than that of the party at 
this moment ; almost perishing with cold and fatigue, 
with the bare snow for their only resting-place, their 
supply of provision exhausted, and themselves drift- 
ing about in a thick fog, they knew not whither, 
perhaps far away from their ships, and with the pro- 
spect of being carried out to sea, where death would 
haye been inevitable. The muskets we had heard on 
board the ship had, of course, made us extremely 
anxious to afford relief to our suffering companions ; 
but, for many hours, no person dared venture over 
the ice, on account of the fog, and the difficulty of 
getting hack to the ship ; but when, by the report of 
the muskets becoming more audible, we found that 
the party were drifting towards us, the anxiety to 
rescue them was so great that the Greenland master 





and mate of the Trent ventured out, with poles and 
lines, and had the good fortune to fall in with the 
party, who, by this time, were drifted nearly Within 
sight of the vessels. They found them seated y 

a piece of ice, as already described, cold, wet, and % 
overcome that in a few hours more, the greater part 
of them must have perished. Their joy at unex. 
pectedly beholding their companions come to their 
relief, and still more at finding themselves so near 
their ship, may readily be imagined, and inspired 
them with fresh vigour, which enabled them, with the 
assistance of their shipmates, to effect the remainder 
of their journey. After eighteen hours’ absence, they 
all got safely on board, fully determined, in future, tp 
rest satisfied with the view of the shore which was 
afforded them from the ship, and without the slightest 
a to attempt to approach it again by means of 
the ice.” 


After thirteen days’ detention, they again 
reached the open sea. A calm followed, herds 
of walrusses appeared, and permission was given 
to go in pursuit of them. 


“The boats, properly equipped, and manned with 
some of the officers and seamen, pushed off. The first 
herd which was selected disappointed the sportsmen, 
but another was so intent upon its gambols, that, not. 
withstanding the extreme vigilance I have noticed, 
several of the crew managed to effect a landing upon 
the ice without any alarm being given to the animals; 
but immediately on the first musket being fired the 
affrighted group made such a desperate rush towards 
the edge of the ice, that they nearly overturned the 
whole of our party, purposely stationed there to in- 
tercept them. The seamen finding this charge more 
formidable than they expected, were obliged to sepa- 
rate, to allow their opponents to pass through their 
ranks, and being thus, in their turn, taken by sur- 
prise, they suffered them, almost unmolested, to per- 
form their summersets towards thesea. What with 
their uncertain movements, the extreme toughness of 
their skin, and the respectful distance at which the 
men were obliged to keep, to avoid the lashing of the 
head and tusks of the animals, it was, indeed, no easy 
task to inflict any serious injury upon them. One, 
however, was desperately wounded in the head with 
a ball, and the mate of the brig, being determined, if 
possible, to secure his prey, resolutely struck his 
tomahawk into his skull, but the enraged animal, with 
a twist of its head, sent the weapon whirling in the 
air, and then lashing his neck, as though he would 
destroy with his immense tusks everything that came 
in his way, effected his escape to the water. The 
seamen followed, and pushed off in their boats ; but 
the walrusses finding themselves more at home now 
than on the ice, in their turn became the assailants, 
and the affair began to assume a serious aspect. They 
rose in great numbers about the boats, snorting with 
rage, and rushing at the boats, and it was with the 
utmost difficulty they were prevented upsetting or 
staving them by placing their tusks upon the gun- 
wales, or by striking at them with their heads. It 
was the opinion of our people, that in this assault the 
walrusses were led on by one animal in particular, a 
much larger and more formidable beast than any of 
the others ; and they directed their efforts more par- 
ticularly towards him, but he withstood all the blows 
of their tomahawks without flinching, and his tough 
hide resisted the entry of the whale lances, which 
were unfortunately not very sharp, and soon bent 
double. The herd was so numerous, and their attacks 
so incessant, that there was not time to load a musket, 
which, indeed, was the only effectual mode of seriously 
injuring them. The purser, fortunately, had his gun 
loaded, and the whole now being nearly exhausted 
with chopping and sticking at their assailants, he 
snatched it up, and thrusting the muzzle down the 
throat of the leader, fired into his bowels, The wound 
proved mortal, and the animal fell back amongst his 
companions, who immediately desisted from the at- 
tack, assembled round him, and in a moment quitted 
the boat, swimming away as hard as they could with 
their leader, whom they actually bore up with their 
tusks, and assiduously preserved from sinking. W he- 
ther this singular and compassionate conduct, which 
in all probability was done to prevent suffocation, 
arose from the sagacity of the animals, it is difficult to 
say, but there is every probability of it, and the fact 
must form an interesting trait in the history of the 
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habits of the species. After the discharge of the pur- 
ser's gun, there remained of all the herd only one 
little assailant, which the seamen, out of compassion, 
were unwilling to molest. This young animal had 
been observed fighting by the side of the leader, and 
from the protection which was afforded it by its cou- 

aeous patron, was imagined to be one of its young. 
The little animal had no tusks, but it swam violently 
against the boat, and struck her with its head, and 
indeed would have stove her, had it not heen kept off 
by whale-lances, some of which made deep incisions 
in its young sides ; these, however had not any imme- 
diate effect : the attack was continued, and the en- 
raged little animal, though disfigured with wounds, 
even crawled upon the ice in pursuit of the seamen, 
who had relanded there, until one of them out of 
compassion, put an end to its sufferings.” 


On the 6th of July another attempt was made 
to penetrate the icy barrier, and again the ships 
were locked in. Captain Beechey has before 
adverted to the enormous pressure of the ice :— 


“The following morning it blew a hard gale from 
the south-west, and such a heavy sea rolled in upon 
the pack, that, although the ships were nine miles 
distant from the margin of the surf, it was distinctly 
heard like distant thunder. The pressure of the ice 
around the ships now became very great ; every pool 
of water was closed, and the enormous force acting 
upon the floes was occasionally apparent by large 
pieces of ice being forced upon those with which they 
were in contact. In anticipation of an occurrence of 
this nature, we had taken the precaution of placing 
the vessels in small bays, formed in the field to which 
they were secured, and were thus, in a great measure, 

tected by the points of ice on either side of us. 
But, notwithstanding this advantage, it was evident, 
by the grinding noise against their sides, that they sus- 
tained considerable pressure throughout the gale. At 
one time, when the Trent appeared to be so closely 
wedged up that it did not seem possible for her to be 
moved, she was suddenly lifted four feet by an enor- 
mous mass of ice getting under her keel ; at another, 
the fragments of the crumbling floe were piled up 
under the bows, to the great danger of the bowsprit. 
The Dorothea was in no less imminent danger, espe- 
cially from the point of a floe, which came in contact 
with her side, where it remained a short time, and then 
glanced off, and became checked by the field to which 
she was moored. The enormous pressure to which 
the ship had been subjected was now apparent, by the 
field being rent, and its point broken into fragments, 
which were speedily heaped up in a pyramid, thirty- 
five feet in height, upon the very summit of which 
there appeared a huge mass, bearing the impression of 
the planks and bolts of the vessel's bottom! It is 
remarkable that, although we had indisputable evi- 
dence that it was blowing a gale of wind at sea,—by 
the enormous pressure upon the ice, the roaring of 
the sea upon the edge of the pack, and the aspect of 
the sky—the ships were so perfectly becalmed that 
the vane at the mast-head wasscarcely agitated. There 
was also a most marked difference in the state of the 
atmosphere over the packed ice and that over the 
open sea. Over the ice the sky was perfectly cloud- 
less, whilst the sea was overeast with stormy-looking 
clouds, which passed heavily along with the gale, until 
they reached a line nearly perpendicular to the edge 
of the packed ice. At this point, or line of de- 
marcation of the two atmospheres, it was curious to 
mark the rapid motion of the clouds to the right or 
left, and how immediately they became condensed, 
or were dispersed on arriving at it; and although 
masses of clouds were continually borne towards the 
spot, hy the impetuosity of the tempest, the line of 
termination did not encroach upon that of the serene 
atmosphere overhanging the pack. This contrast be- 
tween the two atmospheres, so remarkable in cloudy 
weather especially, is termed the ‘ice blink,’ and 
enables the experienced mariner to judge of the nature 
and position of the ice, even at_a distance. The cffect 
of a south-west gale upon the ice, especially when it 
18 of long continuance, is first to pack it so closely 
as to exclude every pool of water, and then to propel 
the whole body to the northward. But, as soon as 
the wind ceases, the floes separate with an apparent 
elasticity ; the prevailing current, which has been 
Pressed up by the gale, resumes its course, the ice 
Opens in every direction, and may be seen travelling 





at a rate scarcely credible. Thus, on the 23rd, we 
found the field to which we were fast, setting to the 
southward at the rate of three miles an hour, and the 
pack beginning to open in every direction.” 

On this occasion he observes :-— 

“ During the period of our detention in the ice we 
found that with westerly or southerly winds, and oc- 
casionally upon the change of the tide, the fields of 
ice would sustain such a pressure that their points 
would yield and be crumbled to atoms ; the bay ice 
would slide upon, and form a layer over the field that 
was in contact with it ; immense hummocks would 
be overset, and somctimes forced under water ; and 
in other parts, again, fragments would be piled up 
thirty or forty feet in height. As nothing made of 
wood can withstand these pressures, a vessel, if caught, 
must either be crushed, or rise and allow the ice to 
advance until it meets an opponent as unyielding as 
itself. Fortunately, the wedge-like form of a vessel 
is favourable to her rising, and the outline of the 
fields is generally so irregular that some points of it 
are nearly certain to receive the strain before it presses 
much upon the vessel; the squeezes are, however, 
occasionally very dangerous. On the evening of the 
10th the Trent sustained one which made her rise 
four feet, and heel over five streaks ; and on the 15th 
and 16th both vessels suffered damage, especially the 
Dorothea, from her being longer and more wall-sided 
than the Trent. On that occasion we observed a field 
fifteen fect in thickness break up, and the pieces pile 
upon cach other to a great height, until they upset, 
when they rolled over with atremendous crash. The 
ice near the ships was piled up above their bulwarks, 
to the great danger of the bowsprit and upper works. 
Fortunately the vessels rose to the pressure, or they 
must have had their sides forced in ; the Trent re- 
ceived her greatest damage upon the quarters, and 
was so twisted that the doors of all the cabins flew 
open, and the panels of some started in the frames, 
while her false stern-post was moved three inches, and 
her timbers cracked to a most serious extent. The 
Dorothea suffered still more : some of her beams were 
sprung, and two planks on the lower deck were split 
fore and aft, and doubled up, and she otherwise sus- 
tained serious injury in her hull. It was in vain that 
we attempted any relief, our puny efforts were not 
even felt, though continued for eight hours with un- 
abated zeal ; and it was not until the tide changed 
that the smallest effect was produced.” 

While thus embayed, the ships were driven 
westward, and soundings increased from 80 to 
300 fathoms :— 

“ From these depths we brought up several species 
of living zoophytes, a star-fish, a lobster, a piece of 
sponge, and a branch of dead coral attached to a stone. 
That a coral of this species, the growth of which is 
gencrally limited to a mild climate, should be brought 
up from a great depth in the latitude of 80° north, 
may form a subject of curious speculation to the 
naturalist. We certainly know of no current in the 
Atlantic save that of the strongest part of the gulf- 
stream, which could transport such a stone, with its 
appendage, so many miles from the supposed place of 
its growth ; and if we did, the tender ramification of 
its perfect branches would not permit the conclusion 
that it had suffered such a violent mode cf transporta- 
tion. The inference, therefore, scems to be, that the 
specimen was reared near where it was found, and 
that cither the zoophyte is capable of enduring a 
greater degree of cold, and has a wider range of 
habitation, than has hitherto been generally supposed, 
or else the temperature of the Polar region has under- 
gone a very considerable change.” 

This time the ships remained embayed in the 
pack for three weeks. On effecting his escape, 
Captain Buchan seemed to think that he had 
given a fair trial to the ice in the vicinity of 
Spitzbergen, and determined, therefore, to try 
his fortune to the westward ; and thither we shall 
accompany him next week. 





Proverbial Philosophy. By M. F. Tupper, M.A. 
2nd Series.—Polylogy.— Aphorisms and Re- 


frections. By W. B. Clulow.— The Prism of 
Thought. By the Baroness de Calabrella. 
Ir this be not a wise age, it is not for lack of 








The tragic poets of the day are not more nume- 
rous than the proverb-writers. Authors are 
grown so pregnant, that in nine cases of litera’ 
parturition out of ten, they bring forth a wee 
of proverbs. Literature exhibits the “facies 
Hippocratica,” she has grown so aphoristic. If 
a writer is not a Solomon, it is twenty to one he 
is a Rochefoucault; if not, he is nearly certain 
to be a Sancho Panza. Nothing is more asto- 
nishing than the prodigious scale upon which 
every intellectual demand of the present gene- 
ration is supplied. The subject of China is no 
sooner started, than ‘Ten Thousand Things 
about China’ makes its appearance. Are facts 
called for, ‘A Million of Facts’ is issued forth- 
with. There is the same profusion in the in- 
stance now before us,— proverbs, sayings, 
maxims, and reflections, are as the sands of the 
sea in number. There cannot be less than a 
million of these scraps of wisdom in the actual 
library of proverbs now splitting our table. We 
are well nigh blinded by the diamond-dust of 
so many sparkling maxim-mongers, who have 
submitted every branch of human knowledge to 
a process of pulverization, and brayed Philo- 
sophy, as it were, in a mortar, perhaps to punish 
her for denying the existence of atoms. If you 
are an homeeopathist in intellectual matters, you 
may now have an infinitesimal dose of instruc- 
tion upon any subject whatsoever. In fact, 
these aphoristic writers hold wisdom in solution ; 
and this accounts for the fact that, when one of 
their drops is analyzed, wisdom is ascertained 
to be present in such wonderfully minute quan- 
tities, 

But we are not going to be severe upon either 
the Solomons or the Shebas. One of the first 
maxims of the ‘Prism of Thought’ plucks out 
our critical sting, and leaves us not a waspisli 
feeling. Pathetic is the appeal, that “many a 
budding genius has been crushed by stern criti- 
cism, whom judicious praise might have led to 
future excellence.” Anxious, therefore, for the 
future excellence of the Baroness of Calabrella, 
what can we do but praise her pretty little square 
illuminated volume? Truth is not the less truth 
because it has been a thousand times reiterated; 
and if but one of her ladyship’s many sound and 
amiable rules of life and principles of morals 
gain a readier admission into any youthful under- 
standing, because recommended by the borrowed 
charms of colouring and gilding, we shall not 
deplore the cost at which her work has been 
given to the small world. And who is ignorant 
of the magic powers of colours in the fresh iorn- 
ing of life? ‘The first joy of infancy is the per- 
ception of the solar light, which is the glorious 
combination of all hues; but the familiarity of 
the pleasure quickly deadens the sense of it, and 
none remember the rapture with which the organ 
of sight made its first acquaintance with the 
day; but everybody recollects how his young 
eye was captivated by the blazonry of the rain- 
bow, ox the glancing . or oy of a drop of dew 
upon a rose-leaf, or by the reflections from a 
many-sided piece of glass or crystal. Light 
decomposed is more attractive than the radiant 
composite itself. Light may be said to be the 
natural food of the eye, but colours are its 
luxuries: it subsists upon the one; it revels in 
the other. Far from objecting, therefore, to the 
modern method of embellishing and adornin 
books of elementary education, we consider it 
most judicious to profit by so powerful a source 
of interest, and a help to the memory natural 
and elegant. The remembrance of the old race 
of schoo!-books, not yet entirely extinct, almost 
makes the blood run cold. Our grandfathers 
seemed to think that first principles were only 
to be instilled through the mediuin of everything 
revolting in paper, typography, and binding. 


Solomons, nor for dearth of Queens of Sheba. | A grammar of those days was as horrible to look 
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at, as to study. We vividly recollect an elemen- 
tary work of our own thumbing, which the 
teachers of the present day would not place in 
the hands of a little pickpocket in Bridewell. 
The bristles of the animal that supplied the 
binding stood erect upon the cover, so that we 
could have brushed our coat with our Alvary’s 
Prosody, for that was the book to which we 
allude. Because the idea of a royal road to 
learning was justly scouted, our ancestors sprang 
to the conclusion that the path lay through the 
narrowest and most offensive lanes. They would 
have sent the Baroness de Calabrella to St. 
Luke’s, for her attempt to make the pleasures of 
the eye subsidiary to the enlightenment of the 
understanding. In short, in point of i//mina- 
tion, they were decidedly our inferiors. 

But this has nothing to do with our books of 
mage we have been led astray by the gay 

2ues of the ‘Prism of Thought,’ like an enthu- 

siast in tulips, or the huntsman of a butterfly. 

In Mr. Tupper’s ‘Proverbial Philosophy’ 

(written in irregular blank verse of more than 

Alexandrine dimensions) there is not much pro- 

found thinking, but there are many excellent 

reflections couched in language of some poetical 

merit. Take for example the following verses 

on the subject of ‘ To-day,’— 

Now is the constant syllable ticking from the clock of time, 

Now is the watchword of the wise, Now, is on the banner of 
the prudent. 

Cherish thy to-day and prize it well, or ever it be gulphed 
into the past, 

Husband it, for who can promise, if it shall havea morrow ? 

Behold thou art,—it is enough: that present care be thine; 

Leave thou the past to thy Redeemer, entrust the future to 
thy Friend; 

But for to-day, child of man, tend thou charily the minutes, 

The harvest of thy yesterday, the seed-corn of thy morrow. 

The moral feeling, too, of another couplet, is 
expressed by a noble image :— 

O bright presence of To-day, let me wrestle with thee, gra- 
cious angel, 

I will not let thee go, except thou bless me; bless me, then, 
To-day. 

We extract four lines from the chapter ‘Of 
To-morrow,’ chiefly for the beauty of the second: 
Each morn the bees fly forth, to fill the growing comb, 
And levy golden tribute of the uncomplaining flowers: 
To-morrow is their care; they toil for rest To-morrow; 
But man ceferreth duty’s task, and loveth ease to-day. 

‘ Of Neglect’ is another section from which we 
shall quote a passage or two, having been struck 
by the truth of the sentiment and the delicacy 
of the expression :— 

It is an evil thing and bitter, when the cheerful face of 
Charity, 
Going forth gaily in the morning to woo the world with 


smiles, 

Ismet by those wayfaring men with coldness, suspicion, and 
repulse, 

And turneth into hard dead stone at the Gorgon visage of 
Neglect. 


O brother, warm and young, covetous of others’ favour, 
I see thee cheeked and chilled, sorrowing for censure or for- 
getfulness: 
Let coarse and common minds despise—that wounding of 
thy vanity, 
Alas, I note a sorer cause, the blighting of thy love. 
Again: 
foreover, praise is good ; honour isa treasure to be hoarded; 
A good man’s praise foreshadoweth God's, and in Lis smile 
is heaven. 

He proceeds to the anodynes of “ neglect,” 
and amongst others recommends reflection wpon 
the necessary selfishness of mankind. There is 
truth in the verses suggestive of this mournful 
consolation :— 

But consider, child of sensibility ; the lot of men is labour, 

Labour for the mouth, or labour in the spirit, labour stern 
and individual. 

Worldly cares and worldly hopes exact the thoughts of all, 

And there is a necessary selfishness, rooted in each mortal 
breast. 

The plans of prudence or the whisperings of pride, or all- 
absorbing reveries of love, 

Ambition, grief, or fear, or joy, set each man for himself: 

Therefore the centre of a cycle, whereunto all the universe 
convergeth, 

Is seen in fallen solitude, the naked selfish heart: 

Stripped of conventional deceptions, untrammelled from 
the harness of society, 

We all may read one little word engraved on all we do; 

Other men, what are they unto us? the age, the mass, the 
million,— 

We segregate distinct from goncralities, that isolated par- 
ticle, a self; 








It is the very law of our life, a law for soul and body, 

An earthly law for earthly men, toiling in responsible pro- 
bation. 

For each is the all unto himself, disguise it as we may, 

Each infinite, each most precious; yet even as nothing to 
his neighbour. 

O consider, we be crowding up an avenue, trapped in the 
decoy of time, 

Behind us the irrevocable past, before us the illimitable 
future, 

What wonder is there if the traveller, wayworn, hopeful, 
fearful, 

Burdened himself, so lightly heed the burden of his brother? 

Hlow should’st thou marvel and be sad, that the pilgrims 
trouble not to learn thee, 

When each hath to master for himself the lessons of life and 
immortality? 

The author is not equally felicitous in dealing 
with subjects of lower interest. The style and 
versification that suit reflections of an elevated 
moral nature, are quaint and almost indicrous, 
when applied to topics of criticism and philology. 
Here is an instance from the chapter entitled 
‘ Of Names’ :— 

Many a fair flower is burdened with preposterous appella- 
tives, 

Which the wiser simplicity of rustics entitled by its beauties. 

The herbalist had a simple cause for every word upon his 
catalogue, 

But now the mouth of Botany is filled with empty sound; 

And many a peasant hath an answer on his tongue, concern- 
ing some vexed flower, 

Shrewder than the centipede phrase, wherewithal philo- 
sophers invest it. 

Anda little further on :-— 

The fossilist hath found a bone, the rib of some huge lizard, 
And forthwith standeth to it sponsor, to tack himself on 
reptile immortalities. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that it is not to 
Mr. Tupper’s volume we would apply the re- 
marks with which this notice commenced. They 
must fall, however, upon ‘ we Sayings’ 
without reserve. How it could have entered 
the mind of writer or publisher to conceive, that 
two volumes of such matter, although there is 
here and there a drsh of frantic cleverness, 
could find as many . -aders, is to us an enigma. 
But as “ Polylogy” says himself, “Folly is in- 
finite; the greatest fool can always find a greater 

P . * 4 
fool than himself for an admirer. The preface 
is a curiosity, and leads one to suspect that the 
work is a production of the Hanwell asylum. 
We quote one short passage which is decidedly 
lunatic :— 

“The attention of the lovers of rare books is called 
to the linear metre of these thoughts, a conceit and 
peculiarity of publication, which has caused the 
editor and printer much embarrassment, and may 
make this book of value in their libraries. Many of 
these thoughts are the essential extracts of huge 
volumes, but they retain their expansive nature, and 
as texts in the hands of diffusive writers may be made 
again to assume their pristine size and pomp of furni- 
ture. Couplets of thought may be cut out of the 
pages, each thought having a reverse, and be embodied 
in polylogy plums; confectioners by such incarning 
will give these twin kernels of meditation and memory 
the qualities physically, which psychally they may 
need.” 

Why Mr. Clulow should call his book a book 
of “aphorisms” it is not easy to determine. 
Brevity is one of the qualities of aphorism, and 
the name is absurdly applied to a tissue of ob- 
servations frequently extending to a couple of 
pages, and occasionally still further protracted 
by the addition of notes. 





Poems on Slavery. By H. W. Longfellow. Cam- 
bridge (U.S.), Owen. 
Mr. Longfellow has a name and fame not un- 
known to our readers; but all the laurels he has 
heretofore won as a scholar and a peet, were 
they twenty times as luxuriant, would fade and 
wither before this little volume. “It is the 
cause—the cause,” that here ennobles; and 
when we remember the state of public feeling 
in America with reference to slavery, we forget 
the poet in our admiration of the man. But 
the poems themselves are worthy of the cause; 
and we shall extract some half dozen without 
comment, leaving them to make their own way 
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to the heart of the reader. The first is worthi] 
dedicated to a worthy fellow labourer :-— 


To William E. Channing. 
The pages of thy book I read, 
And as I closed each one, 
My heart responding, ever said, 
** Servant of God! well done !” 


Well done! Thy words are great and bold; 
At times they seem to me, 

Like Luther's, in the days of old, 
Half-battles for the free. 


Go on, until this land revokes 
The old and chartered Lie, 

The feudal curse, whose whips and yokes 
Insult humanity. 


A voice is ever at thy side 
Speaking in tones of might, 

Like the prophetic voice, that cried 
To John in Patmos, ** Write!” 


Write! and tell out this bloody tale ; 
Record this dire eclipse! 

The Day of Wrath, this Endless Wail, 
This dead Apocalypse! 


The Slave's Dream. 
Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 
Was buried in the sand. 
Again, in the mist and shadow of sleep, 
He saw his Native Land. 


Wide through the landscape of his dreams 
The lordly Niger flowed ; 

Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 
Once more a king he strode ; 

And heard the tinkling caravans 
Descend the mountain-road. 


He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 
Among her children stand; 

They clasped his neck, they kissed his cheeks, 
They held him by the hand !— 

A tear burst from the sleeper’s lids 
And fell into the sand. 


And then at furious speed he rode 
Along the Niger’s bank ; 

His bridle-reins were golden chains, 
And, with a martial clank, 

At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 
Smiting his stallion’s flank. 

Before him, like a blood-red flag, 
The bright flamingoes flew ; 

From morn till night he followed their flight, 
O’er plains where the tamarind grew, 

Till he saw the roof of Caffre huts, 
And the ocean rose to view. 


At night he heard the lion roar, 
And the hyzna scream, 

And the river-horse, as he crushed the reeds 
Beside some hidden stream ; 

And it passed, like a glorious roll of drums, 
Through the triumph of his dream. 


The forests, with their myriad tongues, 
Shouted of liberty ; 

And the Blast of the Desert cried aloud, 
With a voice so wild and free, 

That he started in his sleep and smiled 
At their tempestuous glee. 


He did not feel the driver's whip, 
Nor the burning heat of day; 

For Death had illumined the Land of Sleep, 
And his lifeless body lay 

A worn-out fetter, that the soul 
Had broken and thrown away! 


The Good Part, 
That shall not be taken away. 
She dwells by Great Kenhawa’s side, 
In valleys green and cool; 
And all her hope and all her pride 
Are in the village school. 


Tiler soul, like the transparent air 
That robes the hills above, 

Though not of earth, encircles there 
All things with arms of love. 


And thus she walks among her girls 
With praise and mild rebukes ; 

Subduing e’en rude village churls 
By her angelic looks. 

She reads to them at eventide 
Of One who came to save; 

To cast the captive’s chains aside, 
And liberate the slave. 


And oft the blessed time foretells 
When all men shall be free ; 

And@musical, as silver bells, 
Their falling chains shall be. 

And following her beloved Lord, 
In decent poverty, 

She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 

For she was rich and gave up all 
To break the iron bands 

Of those who waited in her hall, 
And laboured in her lands. 
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Tong since beyond the Southern Sea 
Their outbound sails have sped, 
While she, in meek humility, 
Now earns her daily bread. 


It is their prayers, which never cease, 
That clothe her with such grace; 
Their blessing is the light of peace 
That shines upon her face. 
The Slave Singing at Midnight. 
Loud he sang the psalm of David! 
He, a Negro and enslaved, 
Sang of Israel’s victory, 
Sang of Zion, bright and free. , 


In that hour, when night is calmest, 
Sang he from the Hebrew Psalmist, 
In a voice so sweet and clear 

That I could not choose but hear, 


Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swarth Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast 
Perished Pharaoh and his host. 


And the voice of his devotion 

Filled my soul with strange emotion 5 
For its tones by turns were glad, 
Sweetly solemn, wildly sad. 


Paul and Silas, in their prison, 
Sang of Christ, the Lord arisen, 
And an earthquake’s arm of might 
Broke their dungeon-gates at night. 


But, alas! what holy angel 

Brings the Slave this glad evangel? 
And what earthquake’s arm of might 
Breaks his dungeon-gates at night ? 


But the fate of the negro is net half so mo- 
rally offensive as that of the Quadroon—many 
of whom are tenderly brought up, and carefully 
educated, while others are sold as slaves. Here 
isa touching picture, but too true :— 

The Quadroon Girl. 
The Slaver in the broad lagoon 
Lay moored with idle sail : 
He waited for the rising moon, 
And for the evening gale. 


Under the shore his boat was tied 
And all her listless crew 

Watched the grey alligator slide 
Into the still bayou. 


Cdours of orange-flowers and spice, 
Reached them from time to time, 

Like airs that breathe from Paradise 
Upon a world of crime. 


The Planter, under his roof of thatch, 
Smoked thoughtfully and slow ; 

The Slaver’s thumb was on the latch, 
He seemed in haste to go. 


He said, ‘‘ My ship at anchor rides 
In yonder broad lagoon ; 

l only wait the evening tides, 
And the rising of the moon.” 


Before them, with her face upraised, 
In timid attitude, 

Like one half curious, half amazed, 
A Quadroon maiden stood. 

Her eyes were, like a falcon’s, grey, 
Her arms and neck were bare ; 

No garment she wore save a kirtle gay, 
And her own long, raven hair. 


And on her lips there played a smile, 
As holy, meek, and faint, 

As lights in some cathedral aisle 
The features of a saint. 


* The soil is barren,—the farm is old ;” 
The thoughtful Planter said ; 

Then looked upon the Slaver’s gold, 
And then upon the maid. 


Ilis heart within him was at strife 
With such accursed gains ; 

For he knew whose passions gave her life, 
Whose blood ran in her veins. 


But the voice of nature was too weak ; 
He took the glittering gold! 

Then pale as death grew the maiden’s cheek, 
Her hands as icy cold. 


The Slaver led her from the door, 
He led her by the hand, 

To be his slave and paramour 
In a strange and distant land! 


We will conclude with a poem that will find 
an echo in every honest heart :— 
The Witnesses. 
Tn Ocean’s wide domains, 
Half buried in the sands, 
Lie skeletons in chains, 
With shackled fect and hands. 
Beyond the fall of dews, 
Deeper than plummet lies, 
Float ships with all their crews, 
No more to sink or rise. 





There the black Slave-ship swims, 
Freighted with human forms, 

Whose fettered, fleshless limbs 
Are not the sport of storms. 


These are the bones of Slaves ; 
They gleam from the abyss; 
They ery, from yawning waves, 
“We are the Witnesses !” 
Within Earth's wide domains 
Are markets for men’s lives ; 
Their necks are galled with chains, 
Their wrists are cramped with gyves. 
Dead bodies, that the kite 
In deserts makes its prey ; 
Murders, that with affright 
Scare schoolboys from their play! 
All evil thoughts and deeds ; 
Anger, and lust, and pride ; 
The foulest, rankest weeds, 
That choke Life’s groaning tide! 
These are the woes of Slaves ; 
They glare from the abyss; 
They cry, from unknown graves, 
* We are the Witnesses !” 





The Life of a Travelling Physician, §c. 3 vols. 

Longman & Co. 

Wuen the ‘Diary of a late Physician’ first 
appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, the public 
was somewhat startled at the possible betrayals 
which the title seemed to eaiialions and only 
tranquillized when it became manifest that the 
diarist’s cases, patients, and melo-dramatic 
scenes, were pure fabrications. Here, however, 
we have the veritable life of a Physician. The 
narrative, of course, is of 2 much paler hue, but 
it is true; in place of the terrible death-bed 
phenomena of conscience, sharpened by mortal 
agony, we have here a show-up of the friends, 
medical or lay, to whom the young Doctor had 
letters of introduction—a sketch of Lord A. 
and his family, with whom he travelled—a full- 
length portrait of his employer, Prince B., and 
his foibles— particulars of the personal and 
domestic habits of the Countess C., at whose 
hotse they visited—the ridiculous embroidering 
fancies of another host, Count D.—the private 
hospitalities of merchants E., F., and others. It 
will be fortunate for future Travelling Physicians 
if they do not find their positions in continental 
society somewhat less pleasant than heretofore, 
and if they be not forbidden the use of pen 
and ink, save when a pill or a composing draught 
is required, 

The writer is undoubtedly a clever man,— 
but not so clever as he imagines ; he is too com- 
placently occupied with himself and his own 
dicta, to see any other person very clearly, or 
listen to them very attentively. He knows 
nothing of Art; cannot distinguish a Raphael 
from a Titian, and prefers Paul Potter's Bull to 
either; yet he oracularly denounces the poly- 
chromatic decorations of Cologne Cathedral :— 
he finds all the translations of ‘ Faust’ bad and 
incorrect, and modestly publishes his own ;— 
takes up his parable against Botany in one 
page (pathetically exclaiming, “ How much we 
learn that is not worth remembering !’’) and lo! 
recommends Tournefort’s system as a pretty 
plaything for the ladies, with a passing snecr 
at Mrs. Somerville and Miss Martineau. [See 
vol. iii. p.127.] But much as we object to 
some of the “ pencillings” in these volumes, we 
admit that the work is pleasantly written, and 
that our Physician is often happy in sketching 
a portrait, and has a very sprightly narrative 
style; and we shall do our best to satisfy the 
reader on these points. Let us then, without 
further preamble, introduce Prince and 
his chef de cuisine :— 

“The Prince shone as a star in the gastronomic 
firmament ; but what greater eulogium can be paid 
him, than the one pronounced upon him by his own 
cook, who, in speaking of him, and discussing his 
different merits, observed, that it was a pleasure to 
serve him, for, said he, * Monsieur le Prince est essen- 
tiellement cuisinier.’ Now this same artist had been 








| cook to two empresses, and to many princes, which 


adds weight to the compliment paid the Prince upon 
his culinary talents. He paid dear for the compli- 
ment, it is true, in more ways than one ; nor was he 
blind to the system of depredation which these artists 
practised upon him. * * The Prince, once shut up 
with him in his carriage, and proceeding gloomily 
along the road which leads to Smolensko (soon after 
the termination of the campaign which reduced that 
city to ashes), wishing no doubt to change his train 
of ideas, burst like a torrent upon his unsuspecting 
artist with the emphatic demand, ‘ Why do you rob 
me so?’ The poor astounded cook, who was at the 
very moment probably devising some plan of pecu- 
lation, to make up for the time lost in a long, and for 
him unprofitable, journey of some weeks’ duration, 
replied in an agitated tone, ‘Sir, sir, I don"t rob you, 
I only—only only make the usual profits of my 
‘Stop,’ said the Prince,*I am not angry with 
you: I know that you rob me; but I wish to make 
an arrangement with you. Why do you doit? I 
give you a handsome salary, you have many perqui- 
sites, and what need have you of more? Now be 
candid, and speak the truth boldly: you know that 
I cavnot do without you.’ * * * Why, sir, I admit 
that your's is an excellent situation; but you know, 
sir, that it is not equal to my expenses. I like so- 
ciety—to treat my friends handsomely. I am addict- 
ed to play; enfin j’ai une petite maitresse ; and you 
must be aware, Prince, that all these things con- 
sidered, your wages are not sufficient.’ * Good,’ said 
the Prince, ‘ this is precisely the point to which I 
hoped to bring you. ‘Tell me how much all this costs 
you over and above what I give you, and I will make 
up the difference; only do not rob me.’ The cook 
laid his hand upon his heart for a minute, and look- 
ing with an affectionate, and even grateful expression 
towards his master, replied in a suppressed sigh, 
* Non, Monseigneur, je préfére de vous voler.’ Having 
said this, he burst into tears, and hid his face in a 
cotton handkerchief.” 

But neither London nor Paris must detain us, 
and we shall therefore start for Poland, and 
thence proceed to Odessa. We need not, per- 
haps have travelled so far to find the original of 
the following :— 

“He was a great politician, and one of the old 
school. .He was averse to all kinds of innovations; 
he would not even listen to the voice of philanthropy, 
nor would he believe in the distresses of the poor, 
nor of the expediency of improving their condition, 
if the possibility even existed. He hated all public 
charities ; never subscribed to any ; nor had he any 
idea of such a science as political economy. He held 
in abhorrence all kinds of machinery which tended 
to throw the manual labourer out of work. He 
pointed to his peasants, and asked me of what use 
manufactures could be to people who wore a sheep's 
skin in winter, and whose wives wove them a linen 
dress for the summer? He would hear of no ime 
provements in the breed of cattle. Little horses 
were better than large ones, because they were har- 
dier, and were more economically fed. As to con- 
stitutions and charts, he believed them to be insti- 
tuted fur no other purpose than for impeding the 
progress of government. Notwithstanding all these 
illiberal ideas, he was a gentleman and a scholar, and 
a man of very considerable mental capacity. He 
had travelled all over Europe; had been in the 
United States, and was passionately fond of the 
English, of whose institutions he spoke with enthu- 
siasm. If you spoke to him of the French, he got 
red all over, and was threatened with apoplexy.” 

Here is a whole-length portrait of an English 
musician, stumbled on in Austrian Poland. It 
is true to the life, and will be recognized in a 
moment by many persons :— 

“So disgusted was he with the arbitrary system, 
and with the apparent poverty which seemed to sur- 
round him, that he could not contain himself, but 
launched out into execrations against the govern- 
ment, ‘wishing that the Almighty might send an 
angel, with a flaming sword and a pair of fiery wings, 
to destroy them all.’ This was uttered too in a coffee- 
house, and in public. It is singular how tolerant all 
foreigners are towards the English ; how much they 
will bear from them, without being excited to angers 
and how seldom even the most despotic governments 
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take notice of their outrageous conduct. Whence is 
it that so much deference is paid them? Why are 
they to escape whole, when for similar offences a 
Frenchman or an Italian would be put in prison? 
© Pshaw, it is only an Englishman; when he has 
sworn himself easy, there is no more harm in him. 
He has no idea of intriguing or interfering with the 
government itself. He curses his own all day long. 
Allow him the privilege of doing as much for others.’ 
Whether such be the reasoning I know not, but cer- 
tain it is that an Englishman will get into a scrape, 
and out of a scrape, sooner than any man of any other 
nation; and he asserts his right to liberty of speech 
so strenuously, that he persuades others that it is 
useless to attempt to restrain him. So it was with 
my countryman. He had been disappointed in his 
expectations, so that the measure of his wrath was 
full. He had quitted Florence, where he had re- 
sided for some years, with the idea of making a for- 
tune in Russia; and imagined that, by giving a con- 
cert in the different towns through which he passed, 
he should defray all his expenses, and fill his pockets 
into the bargain. Of all men in the world, however, 
he was the least likely to succeed in his undertakings , 
not but that he was a first-rate musician, but he seemed 
to think that, as such, everybody should show, by 
their submission to his eccentricities, how they appre- 
ciated his talents. As to his condescending to be 
civil to anybody, no such idea entered his head. He 
treated all alike, and he would tell a princess to 
open her mouth wider, and not squall like a peacock, 
where another music-master would have hardly ven- 
tured to have intruded a suggestion. Asa teacher for 
children he was inimitable, for he never passed over 
the slightest fault, and he either made them learn, 
or he broke their hearts. It happened that his wife 
was taken ill during my stay in Lemberg, and he 
begged me to see her. She was a striking contrast 
to himself; a mild, placid woman, who, having in 
vain endeavoured to cure her husband of his impo- 
litic conduct, gave it up as hopeless, and now, making 
a virtue of necessity, laughed at the very things which 
perhaps had formerly made her weep.” 


Subsequently, at Odessa, the writer observes: 
“Here we again met with the English musician, 
and as he lodged in our immediate neighbourhood, I 
had frequent opportunities of seeing him. I had ill- 
judged him in my first interview, for I found his 
manners so repulsive that I had little inclination to 


cultivate his acquaintance. I now had time to cor- 
rect my error, and to make a friend of a travelling 
companion. I never met with a man of such honour, 
honesty, and high principle, who did so much injury 
to himself by the abruptness of his manners at first 
interview. This was the opinion of all who knew 
him in Odessa, quel brave homme mais quel original. 
All the asperities of his manners wore away by de- 
grees, and the ore shone bright beneath. He was 
persuaded to give a concert, and this time he suc- 
ceeded to his heart’s content. The Empress herself 
was present. It went off with great eclat. The emo- 
luments amounted but to a modicum, and in this 
respect he was disappointed ; for, like myself, he had 
been led to believe that professional men could not 
fail to make their fortunes rapidly in Russia ; but if 
such things have happened, the times had passed 
before the musician and myself had tried the experi- 
ment. The pagoda tree had been plucked of its 
fruit—nay, the branches even well shaken. He, like 
myself, had been deceived by the profuseness and 
liberality of the Russian and Polish nobility abroad, 
expecting to find them maintain the same character 
in their own country. This was our fault, and not 
theirs. After all, perhaps, we have had our deserts, 
for what right have Englishmen to suppose that they 
shall be rewarded in foreign lands so much above 
what their merits entitle them to at home? as one 
of my colleagues has expressed himself, * Soyons de 
bonne foi.” Should I ever again meet with my musical 
friend, I shall be inclined to say with Cassius, 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves.” 

We regret to add, that he never can meet 
with his musical friend again—he died in Lon- 
don about four or five years since. 

At Brody we have another portrait worth 
adding to our gallery :— 

“ During our stay in Brody, we were lodged in an 





old and dilapidated castle, once capable of defence, 
the former residence of Count , to whom, indeed, 
the whole town itself belonged. He had lately paid 
the debt of nature, and died in the bed which he 
had not quitted for many years previous. He was 
an eccentric character, but a man of talent and in- 
formation ; and though rational upon all other points, 
he seemed to be hardly so upon one, which was an 
idea of living longer by always remaining in bed. He 
actually lived, not merely in his chamber, but in his 
bed, for many years of his life, and his greatest con- 
solation was derived from reading accounts in the 
papers of people dying by falling off their horses, or 
by the upsetting of carriages, or by bathing in the 
river, or by congestions of blood to the head from 
over exertion in walking, in running, jumping, &c. &e. 
He hugged himself upon the perusal of such ac- 
counts,and congratulated himself that such accidents 
could not happen to him. He received his guests as 
regularly as at any former period of his life, for no 
infirmity of the body compelled him to adopt this 
resolution. He read, wrote, took his meals, and 
lived, in fact, more comfortably in his bed, than 
Diogenes in his tub, He was no cynic, no sectarian, 
no philosopher; he was only known by the name of 
the Count who always lived in his bed.” 

We shall now let our author give an account 
of a dinner at the Countess , a niece of the 
famous Potemkin :— 

* The dining room was not better furnished than 
the parlour ; the walls were bare. There was along 
table covered with a clean coarse cloth, and nothing 
encumbered it but a bottle of champagne opposite 
the hostess’s plate, and a bottle of Don wine at each 
end of the table. About fifteen guests sat down to 
dinner. If I was surprised at the dinner service, my 
astonishment was still greater when the dinner was 
served ; and I committed my observations to paper 
after the repast. Behind each person stood a servant, 
not dressed in the most splendid livery. The dinner 
commenced by slices of cold ham handed round in a 
dish ; then a cold pdté of the livers of geese ; then a 
salad consisting of craw fish, garnished with slices of 
beet root, and, lastly, some thin slices of Parmesan 
cheese. Being myself fond of cold meats, I con- 
gratulated myself upon having made a good dinner, 
though I could have devoured more with pleasure ; 
but as I saw the other guests help themselves but 
sparingly, I could but follow their example. I was 
about to ask for a third slice of bread, having con- 
sumed the two portions of white and brown which 
were placed before me, when I opened the eyes of 
astonishment upon the entry of the soup. Not know- 
ing how to act, I watched the operations of the 
Countess, thinking that I could not do wrong if I fol- 
lowed her example. I despatched a plate full of 
craw fish soup, than which I never tasted anything 
more exquisite, and seeing the hostess qualify it with 
a glass of wine, I filled my glass from a bottle near 
me; the doctor's place being, as I have before ob- 
served, at the end of the table. Whether she per- 
ceived any wryness in my face, as I gulped down the 
sour wine, I know not, but she ordered the man 
behind her chair to put beer, and kvass upon the 
board, and immediately a bottle of each was placed 
before me. I partook of both during the repast, but 
they were not to my taste. I now found a large sir- 
loin of beef at my left shoulder. The Countess had 
already helped herself very plentifully, but, after 
having tasted a mouthful or two, she sent her plate 
away, which she did with two-thirds of the dishes. I 
found that a favourite servant enjoyed the privilege of 
eating off her mistress’s plate, who was now employed 
in groping with her fork in a black earthenware jug, 
from the top of which a bladder had been partially 
removed, to pick out some stewed kidneys, which she 
consumed with a peculiar gusto. This dish was not 
handed round. Some buckwheat, boiled, and served 
up with cold butter in a saucer, followed the beef. I 
took the liberty of allowing this dish to pass, having 
indeed dined before the arrival of the soup: as I saw 
in what way the hostess treated her platefuls, I was 
easy upon this score. The next temptation presented 
itself in the shape of stewed carp, of which I partook, 
but they had the real muddy taste of the species ; 
they were well dressed, and seemed to be approved. 
Had the wine been better, it might have stimulated 
my stomach to a little longer warfare; as it was, I 
was quite hors du combat, and saw with pleasure what 





I supposed to be the the last dish, in some chickens 
stuffed with parsley. I had often heard that eat; 
and drinking to excess were very hard labour, ana 
seemed to be proving the truth of the adage ; the 
chickens being handed to me, I summoned up cou! e 
and took a wing to play with; and on my plate bej 
removed, I found a plum pudding at my elbow. Not 
venturing to attack this dish (the mehispeise of the 
Germans), another was presented, consisting of fing 
asparagus covered with a sweet sauce. I had no 
alternative but to die of an apoplexy, or cease to eat 
altogether. I preferred the latter. I had now only 
to gaze and wonder at the capacity of the guests 
stomachs, most of whom partook of every dish which 
was presented to them, and many asked me why I 
did not eat. The asparagus was succeeded by an 
immense joint of roast veal, served with salad, and 
the repast was terminated by a pile of cold craw fish, 
which were picked and eaten as a kind of passe temps. 
Little conversation, or only monosyllabic dialogues, 
enlivened the meal.” 

We now proceed on our journey :— 

“It was about three o'clock, or perhapsa little later, 
and in the distance was a hill, the only elevation we 
had seen since we left Lemberg. I was riding upon the 
outside of the calash, reading a book, and as we rolled 
slowly along I perceived a large black cloud lying 
upon the top of the hill. I first thought it betokened 
a thunder-storm, a daily occurrence during the whole 
of our journey. I was, however, struck with the 
motion of the cloud, which seemed to assume all 
shapes, lengthening and contracting, and throwing 
itself into various contortions. I knew not to what 
this could be attributable, but of course immediately 
referred it to the usual and unerring cause which 
accounts for all physical phenomena—electricity, 
As I was still gazing upon it, the calash suddenly 
stopped, and Count ——, who was in the van, 
beckoned me to him. ‘ Do you see that large black 
cloud in the distance, Doctor?’ I have been watching 
it for some time, I answered. * Well what do you 
think itis? Itis not difficult to say what it is, but 
Iam puzzling my brains to find out what causes it to 
make such evolutions; and as I spoke, it suddenly 
tapered into a long string. ‘Now look at them,’ said 
the Count. ‘These are the locusts upon wing. I 
hardly ever saw such an army in the air. We shall 
hear what devastation they have done before we get 
to Odessa. Woe to him on whose fields they alight 
—not a green thing will remain.’” 


The party soon reached Severinowka, but the 
locusts were before them. They dined with the 
Count’s uncle, who was to give them “forty 
different kinds of wine to drink, and thirty-nine 
of them detestable,” according to the promise 
of the Doctor’s patient. But Ceres was in such 
danger, that we hear little of Bacchus. The 
“ thin, spare, and feeble old man,” showed the 
Count and the Physician not into the cellar, but 
into the garden :— 

“Tt is almost impossible to hope for credence from 
those who had not been eye-witnesses of the sight 
which the garden presented. The whole of the sur- 
face was covered, ankle deep, with these insects, 
clambering pellmell over each other, but all pro- 
ceeding in the same direction, They did not allow 
us to tread upon them, but, on our approach, rose on 
wing with a whizzing noise, and flying forwards over 
the heads of the main body, settled down again in 
the vanguard over the body of their army. This is 
the manner in which they alight from the wing: the 
first rank pitches upon the ground, and the others do 
not follow the train, but precede it, alighting one 
before the other,so that the rearguard in flight is the 
vanguard when they are upon the field. The sight 
of them upon the trees was most curious. The 
branches were bent to the ground by the incumbent 
weight, and the Italian poplars resembled weeping 
willows, from their lighter branches being reversed by 
the weight of the locusts, Several trees were already 
completely bared, for the insect destroys much more 
than it consumes. It gnaws the stem of the leaf, and 
not the body, so that the leaf drops upon the ground 
almost entire, its stalk only having been eaten. When 
the insects are browsing upon the trees, they are not 
so easily scared away by the appearance of man 4s 
when merely settled upon the ground; they hold 
fast to their food, and the boughs must be shikea 
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hefore they will leave their hold. This was indeed 
a curious and amusing experiment, for it was some- 
thing like magic to see a tree throw its branches up 
into the air, as soon a8 the locusts were shaken off. 
Their instruments of destruction must be very tough, 
for many is the stalk of a large sun-flower which I 
have seen gnawed through by these insects. They 
seem, indeed, to be particularly fond of the stalk of 
this flower, and, as several are employed upon it at 
the same time, it soon breaks where the part is 
weakened by their gnawing; and it is curious to see 
the insects rise suddenly in the air when put to flight 
by this unexpected accident.” 
To this we shall append a few general facts : 
* Volney has given an accurate description of these 
insects in his Travels in Syria, and mentioned several 
facts which I myself witnessed. He observes that 
they are accompanied in their flight by birds of the 
size of a thrush, which devour them and make con- 
tinual war against them. These birds are cherished 
by the peasants in Syria, and so they are by the 
ple in this country. I have watched them for 
hours, but must confess I never saw them make much 
havoc in the ranks of the enemy. Some few would 
drop maimed upon the ground, but I neversaw more 
than twenty of these birds at a time, and what could 
twenty do against millions? I think the destructive 
wer of the birds has been overrated. As Volney 
observes, the locusts are sometimes carried by the 
wind towards the sea, and, being exhausted before 
they reach the opposite shore, fall dead into the deep, 
and are washed ashore by the tide, producing a foul 
infection. I have understood that this is also the 
case upon the borders of the Black Sea. When they 
arrive in full force in a country which is at all po- 
pulous, the inhabitants drive them away by making 
noises with marrow bones and cleavers, &c. They 
also burn straw, or sedge, or whatever light fuel they 
may possess, to smoke them out. All these efforts 
go but a little way to accomplish their end, for the 
lecusts, driven from one field, proceed to another; 
and wherever they appear, it may be truly, said in 
the language of Scripture that ‘The land is before 
them as the Garden of Eden, and behind them a de- 
eclate wilderness.’ It is more easy to destroy them 
in their yet imperfect state, or before they have wings. 
They walk along the ground in myriads before they 
ean fly,and always proceed en masse, in one direction ; 
their march is very slow, and they do not skip as 
grasshoppers do. The French word, sauterelle, is 
certainly a misnomer. In our route to Severinowka, 
we saw great quantities of them along the road-side, 
in a direct line of march. At this period it is possible 
to destroy great numbers by preceding them and 
cutting deep trenches across their path; they all 
walk into the trench, where they find lighted straw to 
receive and consume them. This is a common and 
most effectual way. Upon the same principle, a 
person in Odessa invented a kind of long iron roller, 
which wasto be dragged with horses at full pace over 
their marching armies. All the means, however, 
tesorted to at present, are more plausible than effec- 
tual, and have only destroyed the hundreds, to see 
the millions vanquish. * * It is asserted, that when 
they have devoured all that is green upon the earth, 
and are unable to procure more food, they are pushed 
by hunger to prey upon each other; the weak and 
the wounded thus feed the strong, as is the case with 
quadrupeds under similar pressure of want. The 
same cause which compels them to consume each 
“ther, has often compelled the inhabitants of Syria, 
in cases of famine, to consume them. They actually 
gtind the dried bodies of the locusts, and knead them 
intoa cake. Hunger will break through stone walls, 
and locusts and human bones have been found pre- 
ferable to starvation ; and this may be understood by 
those who have felt what hunger is. But to eat 
locusts by choice, when corn, wine, and oil are in 
abundance, appears almost incredible. We must at 
least say that it is very bad taste. Yet I knew a 
nobleman, of high rank and consideration, who re- 
paired to Syria, and dressed and lived as the natives. 
But he wished to imitate St. John in the wilderness, 
and amused himself by eating these insects and wild 
honey ; amore disgusting mouthful cannot be well 
magined than one of these long, horny, scaly insects, 
from whose mouth oozes, upon the least pressure, a 
viscid fluid of the colour of treacle. We were con- 
¥ersing upon the history of locusts, and lamenting 





the ravages which they committed, when the steward 


was announced. He came to report upon the mis- 
chief they. had done upon the estate. He informed 


us that the whole crop was destroyed, and that, for the 
distance of several versts, not a head of corn was to 
be found upon the stalk; every ear of it had been 
gnawed off by these destructive insects.” 

We may return to these volumes again. 





The Zincali. By G. Borrow. 2vols. 2nd edit. 

Murray. 

WE do not often trouble ourselves with second 
editions—but a pleasant preface to a pleasant 
book is worth extracting :-— 

“T cannot (says Mr. Borrow) permit the second 
edition of this work to go to press without premising 
it with a few words. When some two years ago I first 
gave * The Zincali’ to the world, it was, as I stated at 
the time, with considerable hesitation and diffidence : 
the composition of it and the collection of Gypsy 
words had served as a kind of relaxation to me whilst 
engaged in the circulation of the Gospel in Spain. 
After the completion of the work, I had not the 
slightest idea that it possessed any peculiar merit, or 
was calculated to make the slightest impression upon 
the reading world. Nevertheless, as every one who 
writes feels a kind of affection, greater or less, for the 
productions of his pen, I was averse, since the book 
was written, to suffer it to perish of damp ina lumber 
closet, or by friction in my travelling wallet. I com- 
mitted it therefore to the press, with a friendly 
‘ Farewell, little book, I have done for you all I can, 
and much more than you deserve ?? My expectations 
at this time were widely different from those of my 
namesake George in the Vicar of Wakefield when he 
published his paradoxes. I took it as a matter of 
course that the world, whether learned or unlearned, 
would say to my book what they said to his paradoxes, 
as the event showed,—nothing at all. To my utter 
astonishment, however, I had no sooner returned to 
my humble retreat, where I hoped to find the repose 
of which I was very much in need, than I was fol- 
lowed by the voice-not only of England but of the 
greater part of Europe, informing me that I had 
achieved a feat—a work in the nineteenth century 
with some pretensions to originality. The book was 
speedily reprinted in America, portions of it were 
translated into Frenchand Russian, and a fresh edition 
demanded. Inthe midst ofall this there sounded upon 
my ears a voice which I recognized as that of the 
Mecenas of British literature: ‘ Borrome, don't be- 
lieve all you hear, nor think that you have accom- 
plished any thing so very extraordinary : a great por- 
tion of your book is very sorry trash indeed—Gypsy 
poetry, dry laws, and compilations from dull Spanish 
authors: it has good points, however, which show 
that you are capable of something much better: try 
your hand again—avoid your besetting sins ; and 
when you have accomplished something which will 
really do credit to Street, it will be time enough 
to think of another delivery of these Gypsies.’ Mistos 
amande: J am content, I replied, and sitting down I 
commenced ‘ The BibleinSpain.’ At first I proceeded 
slowly,—sickness was in the land and the face of 
nature was overcast,—heavy rain-clouds swam in the 
heavens,—the blast howled amid the pines which 
nearly surround my lonely dwelling, and the waters 
of the lake which lies before it, so quiet in general and 
tranquil, were fearfully agitated. ‘ Bring lights hither, 
O Hayim Ben Attar, son of the miracle!’ And the 
Jew of Fez brought in the lights, for though it was 
midday I could scarcely see in the little room where I 
was writing. A dreary summer and autumn passed 
by, and were succeeded by as gloomy a winter. I still 
proceeded with the Bible in Spain. The winter 
passed, and spring came with cold dry winds and 
occasional sunshine, whereupon I arose, shouted, and 
mounted my horse, even Sidi Habismilk, I scoured 
all the surrounding district, and thought but little of 
the Bible in Spain. So I rode about the country, 
over the heaths, and through the green lanes of my 
native land, occasionally visiting friends at a distance, 
and sometimes, for variety’s sake, stayed at home and 
amused myself by catching huge pike, which lie 
perdue in certain deep ponds skirted with lofty reeds, 
upon my land, and to which there isa communication 
from the lagoon by a deep and narrow watercourse. — 
I had almost forgotten the Bible in Spain. Then 





came the summer with much heat and sunshine, and 
then I would lie for hours in the sun and recall the 
sunny days I had spent in Andalusia, and my thoughts 
were continually reverting to Spain, and at last I ree 
membered that the Bible in Spain was still unfin- 
ished: whereupon I arose and said: This loitering 
profiteth nothing,—and I hastened to my suimmer- 
house by the side of the lake, and there I thought and 
wrote, and every day I repaired to the same place, 
and thought and wrote until I had finished the Bible 
in Spain. And at the proper season the Bible in 
Spain was given to the world ; and the world, both 
learned and unlearned, was delighted. * * Now the 
Bible in Spain is off my hands, I return to ‘ these 
Gypsies ;’ and here you have, most kind, lenient, and 
courteous public, a fresh delivery of them. In the 
present edition, I have attended as much as possible 
to the suggestions of certain individuals, for whose 
opinion I cannot but entertain the highest respect. 
I have omitted various passages from Spanish authors, 
which the world has objected to as being quite out of 
place, and serving for no other purpose than to swell 
out the work. In lieu thereof, I have introduced 
some original matter relative to the Gypsies, which 
is, perhaps, more calculated to fling light over their 
peculiar habits than any thing which has yet appeared. 
To remodel the work, however, I have neither time 
nor inclination, and must therefore again commend 
it, with all the imperfections which still cling to it, to 
the generosity of the public.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Hargrave, or the Adventures of a Man of Fashion, 
by Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols.—An amusing list of defi- 
nitions of the Man of Fashion might be drawn from 
the English Novelist’s Library. Take, for instance, 
Richardson’s Sir Charles and Lovelace, and Sir Har- 
grave, Fielding’s Lord Fellamar, Miss Burney'’s Mr. 
Lovel and Sir Robert Floyer, Miss Edgeworth’s Sir 
Philip Baddeley, Mr. Ward's Lord Cleveland, Mr. 
Lister's Trebeck, Sir E. L. Bulwer’s Pelham: and 
the individual of whom every one of these is a pro- 
fessed portrait, will be found many-coloured as the 
cameleon ; vibrating between the slang of the stage- 
coach box, and the ruffles and essences of a per- 
fwmer's back-shop. But the feminine conception of 
the character is expecially curious. To restrict our 
selves to onr own days, ‘ Cecil,’ for instance, (whose 
confessions it is now “no scandal” to say were written 
by a woman) is made to assert his claims by slander- 
ing the fair sex; while we find the warlike Mrs. 
Trollope displaying her hero as not a scruple more 
orderly than Robert Macaire: a street robber, in 
short, who lies in wait for his winning friends as they 
return home from gaming-houses; a lover of dia- 
monds as audacious as Cardillac in Hoffmann’s 
‘Mademoiselle Scuderi,’ who decoys a lady toa ball, 
and builds a labyrinth of temporary apartments with 
the deliberate purpose of there rifling her of her 
jewels! On such a monstrosity the on!y comment 
is the American exclamation “ My!” imported by 
the fearless authoress who has perpetrated it, It is 
possible that Mrs. Trollope may choose to appeal 
against our judgment. What if Punch (to give vent 
to a passing crotchet) should give ker ‘Man of 
Fashion’ a rehearing, and, for contradiction’s sake, 
plead that he is not essentially more immoral than 
certain parties who have recently been found laying 
hands upon property in Grub Street garrets; that 
Mr. Hargrave's diamond-hunger is not more remark- 
able than that appetite for club-house plate which 
the police journals have lately recorded? We are 
ready with our rejoinder, if thus rebuked. What 
would become of the Ross or Deveria as a beauty- 
painter, who chose to select some Madagascar Venus, 
or white and pink Albino, as the type of the fair sex? 
What should we say to the sculptor whose “ Homo” 
was modelled from a Count Bonelaski, or from “ Mr. 
Freeman, the American giant’? As a caricaturist, 
we are perfectly willing to recognize Mrs. Trollope ; 
but she aspires to the reputation of a class-painter 
and teacher ;—treats of morals, manners, and abuses 
as authoritatively as the sincerest and soberest of her 
contemporaries, and we, therefore, protest against 
her delineations. If the Man of Fashion's deeds, 
too, are outrageous, the miracle by which he escapes 
punishment is little less startling. He hasa daughter- 
in-law, who owns a love-secret, and whe, while con- 
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ducting a delicate negotiation, through the agency of | worse against such authors is, that many of them | mised, however, that this poetical Hercules is lame 
an old domestic (Mrs. Trollope never fails to step for | rashly select for themselves the standards against | on all his feet :— 16 lame 
help into the servants’ hall), becomes acquainted | which it is their pleasure to be measured, and the} If Ihave advantage o'er my fellows 
with Hargrave’s crime. She comes forward at the | critic has but the duty of applying them rigorously. In anything, and Heaven knows I covet 
critical moment when detection is imminent, to | In this manner the author before us has brought him- None, for, tho’ fond of home, I would gladly rove it 
assist his escape, and manages this with the address | self into direct comparison with Lord Byron, whom | fc, ‘he world to share it, as it mellows 
» . > A pe fruit to my taste, to hear those 
of a veteran police-officer. Roger Humphries, her | he has imitated, as to form and manner, and a portion Fond of sweetness, boast of their vine and fig- 
familiar, gets falsely accused and imprisoned as the | of whose spirit he is evidently under the impression Trees bearing, it is that I seldom dig , 
robber of Madame Bertrand’s brilliants. What be- | that he has caught. His ideal personage expatiates | }y¢¢P!¥ into consequences, but lose 
comes of him in prison—how the fugitives take shel- | in the stanza, and after the fashion, of Childe Harold, locum @aubeato al anette fates 
ter in a mysterious castle on the banks of the Mum- | over scenes and objects about which he has nothing Make of it what they choose, since from old dates 
melsee—how Mr. Hargrave, the Man of Fashion, | of novelty to relate, and which he has not the faculty | I'm satisfied there is no foreseeing 
follows in the path of sanctity so whimsically chosen | of investing with a spiritual beauty of his own, like ae en but it a roa fos - 
by Baron Whiskerandos Geramb—and how Adeéle | the poet Childe. In a word, the penning of these ; _ corona 
(the heroine), and Sabina, her softer half-sister, be- | versified recollections and impressions was an excel-| List of New Books.—Counting-house Manual and Int 
come possessed of the very properest husbands extant | lent and praiseworthy resource against the monotony | duction to Business, by Calculator, 8vo. 4s. cl.—Gumeys 
in the novelist’s catalogue of faéry gifts, let all | of a sea-voyage to an invalid ; but the public are not ge Simplified and Improved, }2mo. 1s. 6d. cl 
inquire for themselves, who are interested. In defi- | in the same predicament. gy tle Arnold's (tev. TK) » Bases sage DD., 
ance of our testimony against the probabilities of the Night and Day Thoughts.—There are some books | Prose Composition, Part 2, 8vo. 8s. cl—Grant’s bday 
book, they will find it difficult to lay it aside, when | of which we cannot hope to give anything like an | Discourses, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—Williams’s (Rev. 1.) Gospel 
once they have taken it in hand. adequate notion but by extract; and this before us ae of the Holy Week, 10mo. Ss. Od. cl—Dekinty 
: 2 1 ae ; . estament, new edit. 12mo. 5s. bd.—Dr. Hook's L 
Days in the East, a Poem, by J. H. Burke, Esq.— | is one to which the proposition applies—as does its | Lectures (The Last Days of Our Lord’s Ministry.) 4th ‘it 
We really feel some difficulty in treating books like | converse,—a single extract will give the entire | 12mo.6s. cl—Foreign Library, Vol. IIL (Celebrated Crimes), 
this. Here we have the versified reminiscences of | measure of the volume, Here are about two hundred | p¥ A- Dumas, vo. 10s. cl—Lectures on the Principles of 
an officer in the East India Company's army, em- | and fifty sonnets, like nothing else of the kind we eul@ve. 4s. 64: hea Teenioeen Mactan 
bracing the voyage out to Bombay and a journey | have ever met with, in the course of a tolerably ex- Frensia Willis, M.D., 2nd edit. post 8vo. 5s. canis. 
through some of the western provinces of India ; the | tended and miscellaneous reading, but marvellously | Catholicism not Apostolical, by William Lindsay Alexander, 
poem having been composed on ship-board, to amuse | like one another in all their essential qualities of | (1:4 8¥0-4. cl— The Law of Nisi Prius, by J. F. Archbold, 
" nen) s op sq-, 12mo. 18s. bds.—A Treatise on the Nature and Causes 
the ennui of a soldier's return home, compelled by | thought, argument, and construction. But, besides | of Stammering, by a Physician, 8vo. 3s. Gd. cl.—Bri shton 
ill-health, contracted in the jungles of the country. | that we have no other means of characterizing this | and its Three Climates, with Advice to Invalids and Vi- 
Works so originating, if put forward simply as the | production, we are tempted to let our readers have, a Ne A. L. Wigan, M.D., 12mo. 3¢. cl.—Excursions te 
mental diversions which, in their first intention, they | now and then, a specimen of the curious things upon aa. Poggi oneer be Ye cn bien —_ 
were, would be entitled to very great indulgence: and | which our critical functions occasionally bring us. | by T. L Conant, 3rd edit. med. 8vo. 9. cl—Moral Strength, 
might, indeed, well be left out of the pale of criticism | For both these purposes we need not select on the | °F the Nature and Conquest of Evil Habits Considered, by 
altogether. But the public are, unluckily, supposed | present occasion, but may take the first sonnet in the | }y yytm Mouslex, M-A., 12:n0, 4s, cl— Thucydides’ History 
° x 4 = rs : of the Grecian War, trans. by Thomas Hobbes, 2 vols. 8va 
to have an interest in each man’s lucubrations ; the | volume merely because it is the first. Any one brick | 12. 4s. c_—Hobbes’ English Works, by Sir William Moles. 
critic is directly appealed to, and the measures which | is an adequate specimen of this literary edifice, ex- | worth, Vols. VIII and IX., 1. 4s. cl.—Dictionary of Miner- 
he is then compelled to apply are not of his own | cepting only for the marvel, that any man should be | #!°8%; Geology, &c., by William Humble, M.D., 2nd edit. 
making, nor is it in his discretion to vary them at | able to make such a number of bricks without straw. pase gee nly oe agg no = an Re 2 
his pleasure. What often makes the matter far | Here, then, is a foot of the Hercules, it being pre- | of Crests and Mottoes, 2 vols. 12mo. _ 
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9o0’clock, A.M. 30’clock, P.M. | External Thermometers. 








Barometer | Barometer 
uncorrected. Att uncorrected. 
Flint Crown Ther. Flint | Crown 
Gfass. Glass. | } Glass. | Glass. 


Fahrenheit. |Self-registering REMARKS. 


9 A.M. 
Wind at 
9 A.M. 





Diff. of Wet and 
Dry Bulb 
Thermometer. 
Rain in inches. 
Read off at 
Direction of the 


p A.M.|3P.M.|Lowest Highest} ‘ 
29.698 | 29.690 | 40.0 | 29.758 | 29.750) 41.2 02.3 | 35.8| 37.7 34.2) 42.2 > Wine-—toht conte cad wind. P.M. Cleady—light ence. 
29.976 29.968 |37.5 | 29.986 | 29.978 | 39.0 02.2 | 33.7/ 39.3) 31.2) 39.4 f Fine—ligh clouds, wind, and frost taroughout the day. Evening, 
30.092 30.084 | 37.3) 30.096 30.088 38.6, 01.4 | 32.3) 38.8 31.3) 40.2 Daenin teks cnt Genabeet the day. Ev, Fine and ctsatight. 
30.336 30.328 |37.8 | 30.372 | 30.364 39.5 | 01.9 35.7 | 40.8 | 32.2 | 40.0 Fine—light clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
30.416 | 30.408 | 37.6 | 30.368 | 30.362 39.0 02.1 | 34.2) 41.8 30.5! 41.8 SS a wind, with frost. P.M. Lightly over- 
30.286 | 30.278 38.4 | 30.252 | 30.246 40.4, 02.7 34.0 43.0 |\Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Ev. The same, with frost. 
30.218 | 30.210 38.4 | 30.192 | 30.184 40.2) 02. 32.0 44.0 (Fine—tt. clouds & wind throughout theday. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
30.292 | 30.284 | 38.7 | 30.326 30.318 | 40.6 33.0) 47.8 i ——<«£ . 
33.3 43.8 |Cloudy—It. wind throughout theday. Evening, Moonlight—It. clds. 
| 34.8 | 40.4 Cloudy—brisk wind throughout theday, Ev. Fine and starlight. 
Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Evening, The same. 


Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Cloudy. 
(A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 
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30.396 29.390 38.0 30.354 | 30.346 38.7 
30.186 | 30.1 78 40.0 | 30.064 | 30.056 41.4 
30.192 | 30.186 | 41.2 | 30.160 30.152 42.8 
2) 29.952 | 29.944 | 42.7 29.800 | 29.796 | 45.0 
29.744 | 29.738 | 44.6 | 29.686 29.678 | 47.4 
29.488 | 29.482 49.0 | 29.562 | 29.554 | 50.0| 44 
29.790 | 29.784 | 49.5 | 29.916 29.908 | 50.3} 44 

30.040 | 30.032 | 50.0 | 30.022 | 30.014) 51.2) 45 02 Teenie aeeean day. Ev. Moonlight—It. clouds. 
29.920 29.912 /|51.0| 29.876 29.868 52.6) 45 7} . 4. ee ee P.M. Fine—aearly cloudless. 
29.898 | 29.892 51.0| 29.884 | 29.878 | 52.6| 45 02.1 45.4 |59.8| 43.4) 59. A.M. Cloudy-—It. fog & wind. ‘P.M. Fine& cloudless. Ev. Thick fog. 
29.920 | 29.912 | 50.0 | 29.890 | 29.886 | 51. 45 | 01.2 43.3 | 45.9 | 41.3 | 61.0 Overcast—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Foggy. 
29.588 | 29.580 | 49.3 29.594 29.588 52.8) 45 02.2 48.3 56.0) 42.7 | 50.8 [Clondy-—Meht wind throughout the dey. Ev. ree 
29,512) 29.504 | 57.0 29.454 29.448 55.4) 49 | 04.6 53.8 56.8) 48.0) 58.7 {* pitt Cloudy-brisk wind. Evening, The same. 


29.440 | 29.432 | 55.0| 29.462 29.454 56.4| 52 03.6 51.8 56.3) 50.4) 59.0 | . ee pi oe 


nr 
— 
a) 


A 
Y Evening, Overcast—light rain—high wind. ‘ 
1§ “tue nigsty wind throughout the day—(high wind throughout 
| the night). Evening, Overcast—very slight rain. 
| pg tee ety wind throughout the day. Evening, 
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| | | -M. Cloudy—light wind. Evening, Overcast—brisk wind. 
T23 29.485 29.478 §7.7 29.570 29.562 J0. 51 | 04.2 } 54.3 | 56.3) 51.0 | 59.3 Cloudy—brisk wind throughout the day. Evening, Fine & starlight. 


io zs caume | anit mace podtccggs.c ro A.M. Fine—light clouds & wind—slight rain early. P.M. Cloudy 
F 24) 29.604 29.596 56.8 29.660 29.652 Ji. 51 03.2 53.7 59.7 46.8 | 57.6 —Lightwind. Evening, Fine and stariight. 


$ 25) 29.784| 29.776 | 56.3| 29.740 | 29.732|52.8| 44 04.5 47.7|49.3, 45.0/ 60.6 |frige lane Coady ited targa the ay. Evening, 
©26 29.798 29.790 53.2 | 29.744 29.738 | ¢ . 37 05.9 | 45.5 47.5 38.7 53.4 a wind throughout the day. Evening, 
M27 29.836 | 29,828 | 43.8 29.721 29.716 45.0| 35 03.5) 40.0|41.3 37.3) 51.8 ion ea lad thoughout the day. By. Overcast bid wing 
T 28 29.760 | 29.752 44.8 29.776 29.768 | ¢ 0} 38 03.3 43.5 | 47.3 39.3 44.6 i$ Evesine, lace aad pate, -M. ig! 
W29 29.966 | 29.958 | 46.0 | 29.984 | 29.976 | 45.5) 36 | 04.3 42.3 | 50.7 | 33.6 | 49.0 N Fine—It. clouds & wind throughout the . > Fine yond 
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13.6 | 48.3 39.6 | 50.0 | .287 Mean Barometer corrected .....seeeee04 F. 29.858 .. 29.839 
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MEAN.| 29.901 29.804 46.1 |29.885 29.877 47.0, 39 03.0 


Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 
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THE CROWNED MOURNER. 
ae! Wisniowecki, a private citizen, who was elected 
of Poland, is said to have wept when the crown was 
phced upol his head.] 
Tux northern sun, in his noonday splendour, 
Is shining on Vola’s sacred field, 
But sees not Jagellon’s early grandeur, 
Nor beams upon Sobieski’s shield ; 
Yet still there are knightly lances gleaming, 
And banners floating on Summer’s air, 
the clang of the trumpets, loud proclaiming 
That Poland hath chosen her monarch there. 


Hark! to the voice of a nation, rending 
The cloudless calm of the noontide now; 
Hark! to the hymn, with the cannon blending, 
As they place the crown on their chosen’s brow. 
The best and the bravest bow before him, 
With dauntless hearts and with matchless brands, 
And the skies of his land bend brightly o’er him, 
But sad and silent the Monarch stands, 


Why is it thus? tho’ his birth was lowly, 
Nor Fame nor Fortune had smiled on him, 
Yet the crown was won by no deeds that sully 
Its splendour, nor make its radiance dim. 
Whence spring the tears? for the great and glorious 
Have sought that sceptre with prayer and vow, 
And he without strife hath been victorious, 
But what doth the crown’d one weep for now ? 


Ah! did some dream of the past awaken, 
Even as that sunrise of Fortune shone, 
Of one true heart that the grave had taken, 
Who might have sweetened and shared his throne? 
Or found he the thorns beneath the glory, 
When others saw but the circling gold ; 
Or did the Muse of his country’s story 
Some page of her future woes unfold? 


There have been tears when the bride was leaving 
Her mother's breast for a stranger’s arms ; 
There have been tears when the nun was giving 
To Heaven the flower of her maiden charms: 
There hath been weeping, aye blent with laughter, 
O’er sceptres shivered and thrones cast down ; 
But never before, nor ever after, 
We saw it beneath a new-worn crown! 
March 15. Frances Brown. 





ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Professor Howard's Lectures on Painting. 
LECTURE IV.—ON COLOUR. 

Design and Chiaroscuro, it has been shown, are in 
themselves sufficient to enable the painter to tell a 
story or convey a sentiment with considerable effect, 
and may, therefore, be regarded as the true basis of 
aur art; but to develope all its capabilities, to com- 
plete its illusive power, and present it in its utmost 
beauty, there is still wanting the important element 
of Cotour, to which I next invite your attention. 

Colour seems to be an exclusively ornamental 
quality ; we find it scattered through all the classes 
of nature, animate and inanimate, decking with tints 
of equal brilliance the shell, the flower, the gem, 
birds, beasts, and reptiles, as well as the clouds which 
attend upon the rising and setting sun, and with no 
apparent use but that of cheering and delighting 
mankind with a perpetual display of splendour and 
magnificence. This bountiful provision of nature 

the power of imparting a charm to things the 
most trivial and otherwise unattractive, and thus fur- 
nishes the painter with ready and inexhaustible re- 
sources for the embellishment of his subject, of what 
kind soever it may be. 

Colour, like Chiaroscuro, may be treated of either 
4% a property to be found in the local hues of illu- 
minated objects in general, that is, as merely imita- 
tive, or as it forms a part of that ideal whole, which 
he has conceived in his own mind, and seeks to call 
into existence on his canvas, and is altogether inven- 
tive or theoretical. 

The inventive part of colouring (to which I shall 
at present confine myself) includes a consideration of 
the quantities, arrangement and harmony of the 
colours employed in the composition of a picture. 

Whether colour is an inherent quality in bodies, 
or how their surfaces dissect the light, and reflect or 

t the innumerable hues of which it appears to 
be composed, is perhaps not yet satisfactorily deter- 





mined. It is, however, admitted, that light consists 
of but ¢kree original colours, red, yellow, and blue, 
from which all others proceed,—the orange, green, 
indigo, and violet, being formed from an admixture 
of the primary colours, between which they are to be 
found in the rainbow, or may be shown by the prism. 
Of these the red is the most intense, and seems to be 
pre-eminently colour, which becomes yellow in the 
light and blue in the dark part of the ray, (exhibiting 
the natural union of colour with chiaroscuro). Painters 
have agreed to call red and yellow, and their mix- 
tures, warm colours; and blue, and those tints of 
which the larger portion is blue, cold colours; the 
presence of all three, either ina pure or compounded 
state, is indispensable to harmony; and the allotting 
to each its due quantity and relative position, are 
points of the first importance in the colowring of a 
picture. 

The simplest mode of harmony is where one of the 
three primary colours is pure, and the other two are 
combined ; as when red in due quantity and tone, is 
opposed to green, yellow to purple, or blue to orange. 
The fullest and richest harmony is when the pris- 
matic hues are all displayed together. 
these cases there is the just proportion of cold colour 
necessary to balance the warm. 

It would seem to follow, that to produce an agree- 
able effect of light in painting, the same proportion 
of warm and cold colour should be adopted, as we 
perceive in a dissected solar ray; but besides that 


In either of | 





these proportions do not appear to have been very | 


accurately ascertained, we shall not, I think, find this 
principle constantly observed in the works of the best 
colourists. Reynolds inculcated a general diffusion 


of warm colours, with only so much cold intermingled | 


as may serve to give it variety; and this seems to 
have been the more usual practice of Titian, Rubens, 
and other great authorities. Various opinions have 
been entertained as to the relative situations which 
the different colours should occupy in a picture. 
Some have thought that the most perfect, or even the 
only model, for the purpose, is to be found in the 


{ 


The copy above me, from the * Last Supper,’ exhi- 
bits portions of very refined and beautiful colour, 
which may be fairly supposed to have belonged to the 
original, in at least an equal degree,—possibly some 
passages in it may have have been executed by Leo- 
nardo himself. In the St. John, and the neck of 
Judas, there is a great feeling of tone, and the arrange- 
ment of colours, though not prismatic, is very agree- 
able and harmonious; the distribution of the warm 
and cold tints, throughout highly skilful, finely varied 
and proportioned, with sufficient breadth and point. 

So intimately is colouring connected with chiar. 
oscuro, that in ndverting to those who have led the 
way to excellence in this bright track, I may repeat, 
in the same order as I did in my last Lecture, the 
names of Fra Bartolomeo, Giorgione, and Correggio, 
as equally excelling in both. Raffaelle, though he 
rarely courted them, was by no means deficient in 
either. His ‘Miracle of Bolsena’ is a convincing 
proof of his fine perception of rich and harmonious 
tones, 

But the great artist who stands at the head of the 
Venetian school, Titian, seems to have been the first 
to comprehend the true nature of this element of 
painting, and to establish a theory of colouring on 
sound philosophical principles. In the imitative part, 
he applied to colour the same system on which the 
Greeks had founded style in the treatment of form. 
Excluding whatever was accidental or peculiar, and 
preserving only its essential and permanent qualities, 
he purified it from all that was vulgar and unhar- 
monious in tone, gave predominance to the local hues, 
and raised it from a mere servile copy of individual 
models to an ideal perfection, impressing on it the 
stamp of general nature in her several classes, with a 
truth and simplicity unknown before. 

He fully perceived also its extensive capability as 
an inventive element of Painting. His usual treat- 
ment was that of spreading a succession of rich warm 
tints through the picture (both lights and darks), and 
giving value to these by intermingling portions of de- 


| cided blue between the two. These blues appear the 


rainbow ; and this was strongly insisted on by the | 
President West, who, in the latter part of his life, | 


had given much attention to colouring, and whose 
judgment at all times well deserved consideration. 
According to him, the red should be placed on the 
side on which the light enters, then the orange, yellow, 
green, and so on; but this order, however agreeable, 
would, if always followed, inevitably give to all pic- 
tures the same general aspect ; and as we find this 


more brilliant and effective from the warm tints that 
surround them and are artfully infused into their 
shadows. He seems invariably to subordinate every- 
thing to his carnations; to keep which as pure and 
broad as possible, he adopted (as I observed in my 


| last) fainter shadows than Tintoretto or Giorgione, 


| 


arrangement, in nature, only in the rainbow itself, | 
and in a few accidental effects, we are at least entitled | 
to doubt the necessity of adhering to it on all occa- | 
sions; and also to question if some of the fine pic- | 
tures of the best colourists would have gained by | 
| cultivation of powers, which (as he has occasionally 


being more in conformity with Mr. West’s system. 


But let us refer at once to the practice of the most | 


approved masters in this branch of the art, from 
whose works alone a safe conclusion may be deduced. 

As my wish in these Lectures is to convey to the 
students useful suggestions and information, rather 
than to indulge in discursive speculations, I shall not 


and made out his chiaroscuro, by light and dark local 
colours; reducing his whites to a pearly tint to in- 
crease the brightness of his flesh; enveloping and 
uniting all the lights in a flood of golden radiance, 
supported by warm draperies, which gives his pictures 
the glow and harmony of objects seen by a setting 
sun—Colour soon became his predominant aim, and 
this fascinating part of the art seduced him from the 


shown) might have enabled him to cope with the great 
designers of the Roman school. In proof, I need but 
refer to the St. Peter Martyr, and those fine compo- 
sitions on the ceiling of the Salute at Venice. How 


| far he may have erred in the preference he thus gave 


dilate on what has been affirmed or conjectured of | 


the colouring of the ancients. 

The specimens left us of these paintings are so few 
and inconsiderable, as to supply us only with vague 
and uncertain notions of the extent of their skill in 
this particular. All that can be collected from their 
writers, seems to prove that they either knew not, or 
disregarded that complicated harmony of colours, 


which characterizes Modern Art. In the imitative part | 


it cannot reasonably be doubted that they excelled 
as much in colour, as we are sure they did in design; 
and many of the specimens remaining possess the 
qualities of breadth, purity, and truth of tone in an 
eminent degree. But I shall begin my examination 
of the rise and progress of colouring, as a technical 
element of painting, with the great painter and phi- 
losopher who may be called the Founder of Modern 
Art, Leonardo da Vinci. This extraordinary man 
was not only the first who unfolded the principles of 
chiaroscuro, but he also anticipated Newton in dis- 
covering the threefold colour of light; and although, 
from the effects of time, or from the use of some 
pigment which has unfortunately changed, the sha- 
dows of his pictures have generally become too dark, 
many of his works show that he had made great pro- 
gress in the path which he had so happily opened. 





to colour, or whether his fame would have been as 
great as it is had he chosen differently, it were vain 
to inquire. The art, at least, has probably been a 
gainer by the course he adopted, and is, perhaps, in- 
debted to him for sound principles of colouring, in 
which it might otherwise still be deficient. 

This country fortunately pessesses many fine spe- 
cimens of his talents to which I may refer you. 

The ‘Ganymede,’ in our National Gallery, exhibits 
a taste in colour quite in accordance with the grand 
character of the composition ; sufficiently picturesque 
in tone, but extremely simple. His ‘ Venus and 
Adonis,’ in the same collection, is also a fine work 
in all other respects, as well as in colour, and 
evidently the production of his ripened knowledge. 
His ‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,’ also in the National 
Gallery, well deserves the student's close exami- 
nation; he will observe in it a larger portion of 
strong blue than is usual in Titian’s later works 
(perhaps occasioned by the ultramarine having re- 
tained its purity in a greater degree than the other 
pigments he employed. The carnations are in con- 
sequence, particularly rich and glowing. This picture 
is also a model for careful and elaborate execution. 
In the Bridgewater collection is a picture of an 
earlier period, by this great artist, called the ‘ Three 
Ages,’ which, by the favour of its noble and liberal 
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owner, was lately before the students in the Painting 
School—a work as pure in sentiment as in colour, 
and equally admirable for its exquisite feeling as for 
the suavity and truth of its hues ;—and in the same 
collection, the half figure of *‘ Venus in the sea,’ is 
not inferior in taste, bdth of colour and drawing to 
anything he ever produced. 

is * Actzon,’ also in the same collection, shows 
the maturer treatment, but less finished workmanship 
of a consummate colourist. I shall advert but to one 
more specimen of this great master’s pencil, which, 
though not in this country, has probably been seen 
by many of my audience; I mean his ‘Christ 
crowned with thorns,’ now in the Louvre ; one of the 
most brilliant examples of his pictorial skill, and 
painted in the zenith of his powers. The prevailing 


tone of the picture arises from an extended mass of 


iron-grey colour in the background, which is brought 
into the front by a figure in mail armour of a similar 
tone ; this gives a stern and gloomy air to the whole, 
very suitable to the pathetic character of the subject ; 
to balance this quantity of cold and sombre tint, a 
sufficient portion of very 1ich warm colour is intro- 
duced in the foreground parts;—the focus of light 
and colour is on the right thigh of the principal 
figure, where are assembled golden flesh, bright 


crimson, and blue—the yellow shirt of the figure on | 


the left, and the crimson robe, support and spread 
the group of rich tints about the centre, and by this 
management the picture is entirely rescued from 
monotony and heaviness, Nothing can be more ad- 
mirable in colour and appropriate effect. This work 
was 80 highly admired at its first appearance, as to 
attract many of Titian’s scholars, and other artists 
from different parts of Italy, to settle at Milan for 
the purpose of studying it. 

I pass by Tintoretto from the want of examples 
near enough to refer to, of his vigorous colour com- 
bined with the fiercest chiaroscuro. 

Two productions of this master may be seen at 

Hampton Court, which are below his usual standard. 
Of Giorgione, we have a few smaller specimens in 
this country, which are very conclusive evidence of 
his possessing chiaroscuro and colour, ia the happiest 
union, together with a beautiful sentiment that cha- 
Yacterizes his works in general. A figure of Tem- 
perance, in the possession of the Academy, is a grace- 
ful specimen of the talents of this rare. artist, whose 
early death has probably deprived the world of many 
admirable productions. 
* Paolo Veronese seems to have made Titian his 
model in colour and effect, which he employed, how- 
ever, with an unbridled luxuriance of imagination, and 
rendered decidedly paramount over all the other 
qualities of his art. And it must be admitted that 
in the brilliance and beauty of his hues, as well as in 
the adaptation of his colouring to large decorative 
compositions, he has never been surpassed. A fine 
specimen of the great purity, and freshness of his 
colour may be seen in his * Mercury and Herse’ in 
the Fitzwilliam Collection, at Cambridge. 

Of his larger works ‘ The Marriage of Cana,’ now 
in the Louvre, has always been the theme of admira- 
tion, in its particular class. Having had an opportu- 
nity of devoting an attentive consideration to this pic- 
ture in its present situation (where it has, no doubt, 


been seen by many of my audience), I shall lay before | 


you the result of my remarks upon it. The story of 
this immense work is lost in the splendour and bizar- 
rerie of the banquet. Its real subject is properly 
colour, and magnificence, to which all other meaning 
ismade subservient. It may be considered as a large 
nosegay, in which the light and dark—the warm and 
cold tints—are arranged and intermingled with admi- 
rable skill, effect, and harmony, without offering any 
predominate mass, unless it be the large portion of 
light in the sky. The composition is connected by 
a symmetrical arrangement of architecture, reaching 
on each side from the bottom to the top. The light 
is brought down on the left by the marble columns 
and piles of plate to the tabie-cloth, and carried out 
below by means of some white in a dog, placed there 
for that purpose, just above which the painter has 
concentrated his richest colours, opposing the warm 
white of the table-cloth to bright, deep-toned fruits, 
and one of those light, figured dresses which he was 
so fond of introducing into the focus of his pictures. 
These contrivances are echoedrathcr more faintly in 
another figured drapery, and another cluster of rich 


from scarlet to violet. Every artifice is resorted to 
for the purpose of making out the chiaroscuro with- 
out much shadow: the dark heads and draperies of 
the line of figures at table (crossing the composition 
horizontally) tell very decidedly against the bright 
light of the sky, the strong and extended blue of 
which makes the figures below appear rich and warm, 
though they are interspersed with so much of the 
blue of the sky, a little deepened, as was necessary 
to prevent heat and heaviness. The middle tints 
throughout are produced by orange and red colours, 
| gradually deepening into a cluster of darks on the 
| right, which counterpoise the brilliancy of the left cor- 
| ner. These dark colours are carried through in a 
| diagonal line to the top of the right side, where with 
the cclumns in shade they make up the oscuro of 
| the picture. The deep red of a figure in front (the 
| chief mass of dark) is relieved against green, and 
rendered still more effective by the figure close to 
him ina yellow white dress, who is Paolo himself. It 
seems to have been a principle with him always to 
introduce white near yellow: to give the latter posi- 
| tive colour (and this is the case with Correggio also) 
green is interspersed in small quantities, (and gene- 
rally as secondary to the yellows) to give brilliance 
to the carnations. ‘The largest mass of blue (out of 
the sky) is in a back figure sitting at the end of the 
table on the right, which contrasts vigorously with a 
| stooping figure in yellow; and to complete the rich- 
ness and harmony of colour at this point, a scarlet 
vest and staff are given to the figure above (perhaps 
the ruler of the feast); and asparkle is here introduced 
by means of the glass held up by a boy sitting, in 
which you at length find you have stumbled on the 
miracle of the water changed into wine. : 

The figure in blue has also the further contrast of 
a bright orpiment sleeve. The upright figure in orna- 
mented white vies in brilliance with the left corner of 
the table, the glitter and richness of which it seems 
intended to echo, while it serves to negative and 
keep back the figures behind. All the tints of the 
picture tell distinctly, and almost as spots, which 
contributes much to its brilliance. There is no 
attempt at blending light with light, and dark with 
dark, as in the systems of Correggio or Rubens, but 
breadth and continuity are effected by detached por- 
tions of harmonizing colour. I have dwelt on this 
justly celebrated work, the rather as I know of none 
which displays more of chromatic ingenuity, or that 
better elucidates the principles of the ornamental 
Venetian school; and if the merits of any work are 
to be judged of by the skill with which the obvious 
aim of its author has been carried out, few pictures 
can be said to have been more completely successful 
than the * Marriage of Cana.’ It has fully accom- 
plished its end, which was to fill an immense canvas 
with a rich combination of colour and effect, and to 
delight the eye rather than afford occupation for the 
mind, 

Correggio does not appear to have considered 
colour with that almost exclusive partiality which 
actuated Titian and Paolo, but he justly and 
| feelingly appreciated its value as one of the 
great powers of the art, and has invariably 
made it contribute its due assistance in all his 
fascinating works. Among the variety of attractions 
presented in his ‘ St. Jerome,’ it would be difficult to 
say which is the most engaging. They charm us 
individually, and in their union; in colouring not 
least. The ‘ Notte’ I have already spoken of, as 
displaying the poetry of colour and chiaroscuro in a 
degree amounting to the sublime. ‘The specimens 
from the pencil of this rare artist which have lately 
been added to our National Gallery, enable those 
who have not had an opportunity of secing his great 
works at Parma and Dresden, to form some estimate 
of his taste and skill as a colourist. From these, 
and all his other pictures, Correggio appears to have 
uniformly avoided a florid style of colour. They may 
both be considered as modulations in a minor key 5 
even in the picture of * Venus, Mercury, and Cupid,’ 
which admitted of the more vivid colouring of the 
two, there is scarcely a larger portion of bright red 
than is to be found in the cheeks of the * Cupid.’ 
Fiesh colour of different hues, finely opposed by a 
good deal of warm pale green, a cold deep red, light 











colours: the lights are chiefly composed of positive | broken yellow, and a small quantity of blue, maka 
white, flesh colour, and light yellows, immediately | up the harmony, and alittle cluster of gay tints 
opposed by deep reds and blues, the reds varying | blue, yellow andred, on the wing of the ( 


| 





nts, light 
pe ; : : Cupid, gives 
sufficient vivacity and point to the delightful breadh 
of the work. In the * Ecce Homo,’ the carnations, 
also, are the leading tones; and though the crimgy 
or purple robe in the centre of the picture is perhang 
more vivid in colour than is well adapted to pathos, 
yet it was necessary as an historical part of the sub. 
ject. It may be observed, too, that he has redvced 
the quantity of this tint as much as he could, and by 
a pentimento, which may easily be traced, has even 
taken away a part of what he at first thought dest. 
able; in so doing, he has extended his mass of lich 
while, by means of the deep blue cloak of the inim. 
able fainting mother, he has given a solemnity to 
the general aspect of the picture which is strikingly 
impressive. The piece of white drapery is happily 
introduced to set off the colours, and is made use of, 
also, to detach, with particular spirit, the fingers 0? 
the Christ, where he seems to have thought it most 
convenient to produce the strongest effect of relief, 
the punctum saliens of the picture, and to give round 
ness and unity to the whole. 

The genius of Rubens was not less conspicuous in 
colour than in all the other parts of the Art; and he 
thoroughly incorporated into his system the princi. 
ples of Venetian colour, with the chiaroscuro he had 
derived from Leonardo and Correggio. Happily we 
are possessed of many examples of his great powerin 
this element of painting. His ‘ Ixion,’ in the Mar- 
quis of Westminster’s collection, has twice graced the 

Painting School for several months, and as it must 
still be in the recollection of many of the students, I 
am induced to offer a few observations upon this fine 
work, The invention is ingenious and poetical, the 
composition graceful and expressive, and it only 
wants some refinement in the drawing to make it in 
these respects complete; but refinement is not s 
characteristic of Rubens in any one branch of his 
art; and this remark will apply, though perhaps 
with minor force, to his colouring. Like Titian (on 
whose system his own is principally founded), he 
generally gave the chief attraction to his carnations, 
and they form a very considerable portion of this 
picture, varied in tone, and partly thrown into 
shadow; but they exhibit a peculiarity of treatment 
which wedo not find in any other artist, excepti 
in some of his imitators: I allude to that decid 
separation of the flesh tints into distinct stripes, 
lying side by side (a dissection of the local colour, 
which is so remarkable in many of his works) ; his 
high lights are always yellow; next to those a bright 
rosy, or deep red, as the complexion required ; then 
a strong grey tint, almost blue, running into a warm 
brown shadow, with still warmer reflections. These, 
when viewed from a sufficient distance, whence they. 
come in a blended state to the eye, acquire the tone 
and effect of nature, and gain in brilliance from their 
crudeness ; but when seen near, they are sometimes 
offensively coarse, and would be intolerable but for 
the powerful chiaroscuro by which they are con- 
trolled or absorbed. The work I am speaking of 
exhibits some variation from his ordinary practice 
in the arrangement of his colours. The shadowsare 
cool ; the single mass of red is in the centre, and is 
recalled only onthe back of the Cupid ; the brightest 
blue is brought very near it, and makes this part the 
focus of colour, which is well placed above the heads 
of the principal figures, and gives air to the cclestial 
personages in the sky. ‘The darks are arranged on 
one side of the picture, the lights on the other; n0- 
thing approaching to white is to be seen, and very 
little yellow, which renders it more fresh and elegant 
in tone than his pictures in general. 

The works of Rubens, at Antwerp, to which I 
adverted in my last, are not less remarkable for their 
colour than their chiaroscuro; an examination of 
which will fully repay any artist who may be induced 
to visit them. Most of these have been commented 
on by the best critics, and I shall therefore pass them 
by. But of one picture there, which is placed above 
his tomb, in the Church of St. Jacques, I could wish 
to give the students some idea. The subject 18 4 
‘Holy Family, with Saints,’ and consists, in fact, of 
the different branches of his own family, whom he has 
thus perpetuated. It is not one of those extensive 
compositions into which he was able to bring forward 
all the resources of painting, but it is a remarkable 
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example of his skill in colour and effect. In the 
centre of the picture is a beautiful profile fignre of 
the Magdalen, standing in front of the Virgin and 
Child; her hair, of a very rich brown, is relieved 
against 1 gtey sky 3 the shoulder and arm bare, and 
fair as a white rose, with a piece of linen attached to 
it, yarying but little in tint from the flesh itself; the 
Jower part of her dress is a mass of deep transparent 
black. Close behind her stands St. George (Rubens 
himself) in a polished steel cuirass, which extendsthe 
strong light and dark of the Magdalen ; and im- 
mediately beside her is Joseph, leaning forward, 
whose arm is covered by a large mass of crimson 
drapery, the richest portion of colour in the work. 
Thus the great force of light, dark, and colour are 
brought together in the centre. In the right corner 
js St. Jerome sitting, partly naked, and of a very hot 
red tone, the garment about him still redder; but 
this tendency to rustiness is checked by a little cherub 
between his knees (supporting the Bible), whose flesh 
is of the freshest and fairest hue, and by the deep 
blue mantle of the Virgin above him ; the reds are 
recalled on the left side of the picture by a banner in 
the hand of St. George. In the sky are three or four 
hovering cherubs, gracefully composed ; one of whom 
holds a wreath over the Infant, in which is a small 
portion of green, seemingly contrived as a foil to the 
quantity of flesh colour. A low horizon has given 
the painter an opportunity of showing, between the 
of St. George, a peep of landscape, in which there 
is a little more green and cool colour, and the green 
arbour behind the Virgin, combining with her blue 
mantle, make up the cold portion of the picture. 
These vivid oppositions are all brought into the most 
complete harmony. Excepting only the sprawling 
attitude of St. Jerome, the disposition of the whole 
is not less beautiful than are the parts; and it ap- 
peared to me altogether the most sparkling and even 
nt specimen of his pencil I ever saw. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, in his journey to Flanders, has 
noticed the remarkable brightness of this picture. 

Rubens seemed to have aimed, like the Venetians, 
at adding vivacity and intensity to the colouring of 
Nature, though he rendered it, like every other part 
of the art, rather too systematic, unless-for those ex- 
tensive decorative compositions which he wasso often 
called upon to execute. Amid the gorgeous.gold 
and velvet ornaments of a church or palace, his 
splendour was in its place: but he adopted the same 
general principles in all his pictures, small or large, 
whatever their theme, not excepting even his land- 
scapes; and though richness, where the subjects 
admit of it, is desirable, an excess of florid colour 
always offends, but most of all when combined with 
such sublime subjects as those in which he has aimed 
at rivalling M. Angelo, now removed to Munich. 

Of white he introduced in general a very small 
quantity, and that almost reduced to a dove or lilac 
tint, giving a preference to the carnations of his 
females: like Titian’s, his second tones are generally 
alight grey, and seem intermingled with the flesh 
tints to check their too great warmth: the reds are 
placed triangularly near the light, in masses 0. diffe- 
rent shapes and hues: the greens, in small quantities, 
are generally introduced to sect off the carnations: 
the third and fourth tints are yellow browns, which 
form a large part of his pictures, chequered with 
small quantities of grey, and his strongest masses of 
dark are generally blue or black. The ‘ Rape of the 
Sabines’ in the National Gallery, is an instance of 
this treatment. In this picture a larger portion of 
green is brought forward to cool the profuse quantity 
of red which is everywhere displayed. Here, too, is 
introduced the black dress, to increase the compass of 
his chiaroscuro. 

On quitting this great man I may here remark, 
that the systematic character of his works, which 
renders them less interesting to persons of refined 
taste, is, however, that which makes them invaluable 
as subjects of study for the artist. His principles are 
More apparent and intelligible than those of any 
other painter: you more easily trace the motives 
Which guided him, and his technical skill, if rather 
too obvious and intrusive, is at the same time un- 
Tivalled. 

In the enumeration of able colourists, Vandyke is 
entitled to a high station, and some of the best of his 
Works are happily to be found in this country. His 

rles the First on horseback,’ in the royal collec- 





tion, may be considered one of the finest equestrian 
portraits extant. The colour in general is exquisitely 
pure, and conducted a good deal on the principle of 
Titian, the red and yellow are supported by a great 
breadth of warm brown colours, and theugh there is 
a considerable quantity of grey, which is beautifully 
managed, the blue mass in the sky and in the scarf 
tell distinctly as the counterbalancing cold hues of 
the picture. He has infused a great portion of brown 


_into the shadows of the green curtains, which unites 


it with the architecture, and makes out the harmony. 
The focus of chiaroscuro is happily thrown into the 
cuirass, carrying the eye up towards the head, which, 
by its fine colour and admirable expression, at once 
fixes the attention. 

Vandyke’s ‘ Theodosius excommunicated’ (now in 
the National Gallery) presents a very effective sys- 
tem of colour and chiaroscuro. The sky and archi- 
tecture spread a large portion of grey behind the 
figures, against which are placed the Emperor in a 
bright red mantle, and St. Ambrose in his episcopal 
robe of light yellow, figured with a deep blue: to this 
still greater richness is given by the opposition of the 
boy in a white surplice, which forms the principal 
mass of light; the white sleeve of a priest behind 
carries it on, and is ingeniously contrived to relieve, 
and give point to the sun-burnt head of Theodosius, 
the yellow and brown tints on the other figures, and 
the dog, and faintly spread on the steps, serve 
further to check the quantity of grey, and the deep 
shadows of the figures on the left finely balance the 
chiaroscuro ; this distinct arrangement of the warm 
and cold tints. produces great brilliance, though it 
may be doubted if there is not, after all, rather too 
great a prevalence of the leaden hue, into which 
this great artist occasionally fell. Perhaps this may 
be fairly ascribed to the use of some pigment, which 
has become more opaque and cold from time. Some 
of his historical pictures at Antwerp strongly suggest 
this opinion; in these the greys appear to have been 
formed of white, mixed with the brown earth which 
goes by his name, and are become so heavy in their 
tones as materially to injure the beauty of the colour- 


ng. 
In the truth and purity with which he imitated 
the hues of his model, no one has exceeded Rem- 


brandt. Of his skill in combining and arranging a 
variety of colours in extensive composition he has 
not often given us an opportunity of judging. The 
*Guard-house at Amsterdam’ is less satisfactory in 
this respect than many of his smaller works, 

The colour of Rembrandt is always rich, and 
blended in a peculiar manner with his chiaroscuro. 
The ‘ Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,’ lately inthe Paint- 
ing School (to which I alluded in my last), is a very 
beautiful specimen of both, the lights are glowing 
and finely modulated ; and as they contain a consi- 
derable portion of red, he has counterbalanced them 
by a background chiefly of green; lively but not 
crude, his brightest colour is sparingly employed to 
give zest to particular points. The extended light 
of the bed is of a low, warm tone, which is made to 
appear white and brilliant by the quantity of rich 
dark about it, and from there being nothing else so 
like white in the picture. The red dress of the 
female is of a beautiful tint, and finely harmonized. 
Many of Rembrandt's portraits in this country, par- 
ticularly those in the Grosvenor Gallery, are admir- 
able for their tone, effect, and truth. 

The science and practice of colouring may be fairly 
said to have maintained itself with undiminished 
power in these latter days. Our own school, with 
whatever deficiencies it may be charged, may boast 
of having produced very distinguished talent in this 
department of painting. Holbein, Rubens, and 
Vandyke perhaps led the way to the knowledge of 
colour among us, but it is to the first President of 
this Academy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, that we are im- 
mediately indebted for an insight into its true prin- 
ciples (as, indeed, into those of the art in general). 
Naturally possessed of an exquisite relish for colour, 
as well as an eye of peculiar delicacy, he had dili- 
gently studied in the continental schools those works 
which were most remarkable for harmony and effect. 

Correggio, the Venetians, the Dutch, and Flemish, 
all contributed to form him as a colourist: he seems 
to have thoroughly appreciated and discriminated 
their various styles, and to have early learned to rival 
their best examples. He imitated, successfully, the 





veiled splendour of Titian, and by lowering the scale 
of his colour, added to its richness and brightness, 
supporting it with a depth of chiaroscuro equal to 
Rembrandt: a more varied management and _ less 
apparent artifice. In rendering the true effects of 
light, in the beauty and suavity of his hues, in breadth, 
unity, and force, no less than in his refined taste and 
feeling, he may rank with the greatest colourists that 
the art has produced. Though constantly recurring 
to Nature, he never allowed too close an adherence 
to the individualities of his model to interfere with the 
true idea of Nature developed in the works of the 
most admired masters. Many examples of his power- 
ful skill will readily occur to my hearers. The glow- 
ing colour of his ‘ Iphigenia’ in the Royal Collection 
(lately, by her Majesty’s gracious permission, in the 
Painting School), happily remains in such a state of 
preservation, that it has scarcely lost anything of its 
original perfection. We may regret that the same 
cannot be said of that once exquisite exansple of 
colour and effect, his ‘Holy Family’ in the National 
Gallery. 

Ilis portraits are too numerous and well known te 
need any comment. ‘The Marlborough Family, 
one of his more extensive works, gives us an oppor- 
tunity of judging of his arrangements on a larger 
scale. In this he seems to have adopted the general 
principles of Titian and Rubens, but with a greater 
breadth and force of chiaroscuro than the first, and 
far more purity of tone than the second,—the blue 
robe of the garter, furnishes him with his strongest 
dark, the bright red curtains spread his warm middle 
tints through the picture, and give great delicacy to 
the carnations. His discrimination of the principal 
classes or styles of colour, as well as the many o 
valuable observations which he has made on the 
technical parts of the art, (in his notes on Du 
Fresnoy,) will, no doubt, be carefully considered by 
the student, and treasured up in his memory. It has 
sometimes been inculcated, that the warm colours 
should always be placed in the front, or foreground 
objects, as having a tendency to impress the eye 
more strongly, or to come more forward than the cold; 
but union and harmony require that some intermix- 
ture of warm colour should be thrown into the back- 
ground, and of cold into the front ; and, in confirma- 
tion of this opinion, we may observe that many of 
the pictures in which the contrary principle has been 
adopted, (such as the ‘ Notte,’ the ‘ Magdalen,’ and 
the ‘Christ in the Garden, of Correggio, Titian’s 
‘Christ crowned with Thorns,’ and others,) have 
afforded as general delight as any that could he named. 

Rubens, in the Cathedral at Antwerp, has, for the 
sake of contrast and variety, painted in one of the 
side pictures of ,the great altar-piece, a female saint, 
in a grey drapery, against a mass of brown rock, and 
on the other, St. Paul in brown, against a blue sky. 
Some of the most admired portraits of Vandyke are 
treated in the same way; and, I may add, Gains- 
borough's * Blue Boy,’ in the Grosvenor collection. 

In nature we often see these cold colours, as they 
are called, near, and warmer colours at a distance, 
without being offended, and it would seem from the 
above instances, among hundreds which might be 
cited, that they require only judicious management 
to make them agreeable in art. The effect of the 
whole would seem to depend on the quantity and 
opposition of warm tones necessary to counterbalance 
the cold and make out the harmony. 

In portraiture, the dress generally gives the lead- 
ing and predominant tone of the picture, and perhaps 
any tint whatever, warm or cold, may be adopted for 
that purpose, and made agreeable if duly balanced 
and distributed. The black dress of Rubens, in 
the midst of bright tints, while it gives depth to 
the chiaroscuro, adds richness to all the colours 
it opposes, and sobriety to the whole. Titian some- 
times made use of a low white or grey dress, set 
off by warm tones, the converse of the same prin- 
ciple. Reynolds occasionally placed a white dress 
against a light grey sky, with very little positive 
colour, and produced a pleasing effect by breadth and 
hue. Vandyke’s half-length portrait of Queen Hen- 
rietta, in the royal collection, is a fine specimen of 
the same kind of treatment. ‘The general aspect is 
grey and silvery; the only positive colour in it con- 
sists of a little red, which is sprinkled, as it were, on 
the stomacher, and a small red flower in the hair 
(acting like the red cap in some of Teniers’ pictures), 
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which preserves the whole from coldness. A beau- 
tiful picture by Rubens, at Antwerp, of ‘St. Anne 
teaching the Virgin to read,’ is on the same principle. 

But, in fact, the different modes in which the 
colours may be arranged with effect, and the variety 
of keys in which they may be modulated, seem to 
admit of no limitations. They may be raised to the 
most vivid and gorgeous, or subdued to the most 
delicate tones, according to the nature of the subject ; 
may be reduced almost to chiaroscuro, or glow with 
all the hues of the prism. The picture may be made 
effective either by the simplicity, or by the richness 
of its harmony, accompanied as it were by a single 
instrument, or a whole band. The skill of the master 
is to be seen as advantageously in the one as in the 
other, and his most bewitching effects will often be 
produced, like those of the musician, in a minor key, 
which in both arts is particularly suited to the 
pathetic. In the earlier works of Titian, Garofalo, 
and others of the Venetian and Ferrarese schools, a 
great intensity of colour seems to have been aimed 
at, emulating the “ storied windows richly dight” of 
our Gothic cathedrals, and a similar practice is to 
be found in the oil pictures of Van Eyck, and the 
old German schools, from which it was probably 
derived. 

Titian, as his taste improved, quitted this gaudy 
manner, making his blues a distinct counterbalance 
to a general diffusion of warm but not florid colour ; 
and, from the practice of all the great colourists, it 
appears that a considerable portion of negative hues 
is necessary to set off the more positive; for bril- 
liance, if attempted everywhere, becomes ineffective 
from the want of opposition ; alternations of excite- 
ment and repose are indispensable in every part of 
the art, (and where sentiment is aimed at, a very 
gmall portion of vivid colour can be safely intro- 
duced). Hence, broken and subdued colours form 
the larger part of all fine pictures ; they are service- 
able either to oppose or reconcile the leading colours 
of the picture, to vary the tones of the lights, and add 
to the harmony and even brightness of the whole. 
For this purpose, great use may be made of reflec- 
tions; warm tints may thus be introduced to check 
and keep in tune those which are in themselves 
rather too cold, and vice versd. 

By this principle the extremes of both may be 
brought together, and a kind of transparency ob- 
tained in the colouring, which is always desirable : 
care, however, must be taken that these reflections 
are not overdone, or the picture will lose solidity and 
substance, and become diaphanous. An artifice of 
the same kind is the adoption of draperies shot with 

’ threads of opposite colours, very frequent in the 
Herculaneum pictures, and occasionally used by 
Raffaelle, Poussin, and Rubens, which, when well 
managed, is capable of very brilliant and pleasing 
results. 

Contrast is the source of all character and effect in 
colour, asin every other division of the art. No tint 
will appear very bright unless set off by an opponent, 
and by this treatment effect may be given to any, 
but the shadows must all partake of the same nega- 
tive tone, and that should be the natural antagonist 
of the general hue of the light, which again must be 
gently diffused over the local colours, in order to 
tinge them with the same atmosphere, and give truth 
and union to the whole. 

In the works of the finest colourists, particularly 
those of Correggio, there is a gradual variation from 
warm to cold tones, as well as from light to dark, 
while the extremes of both are economized, and have 
their more decided points of antithesis, and this 
modulation or rhythm is one great cause of the suavity 
and breadth for which he is remarkable. 

_ The general tone of colour to be adopted for a 
picture, together with its chiaroscuro, is the music to 
which the composition is set, and should always 
accord with, and arise out of, the character of the 
subject. ‘This has naturally some fixed and inherent 
circumstance, some indispensable demand,which must 
first be attended to,—as whether it be simple or 
rich, playful or grave, whether it derive its light from 
the freshness of the morning or the glow of evening, 
the quality or costume of the principal characters, 
&e.—something of this kind will generally suggest 
the key in which the harmony is to be evolved, and 
lead to all the rest. Thus, if there be a necessity 
for clothing the principal figure in red, that must be 





supported by congenial tints, carried on in some part 
by a smaller repetition of nearly the same tint, and set 
off and harmonized by a portion of the antagonist or 
complementary colour, more or less positive, as Rey- 
nolds has shown in speaking of Vandyke’s Cardinal 
Bentivoglio’; and this general principle is applicable 
to all the various classes of painting, from a portrait, 
or single figure, to the most complicated history. 

Having now referred to the practice of the most 
eminent masters in colour, and endeavoured to illus- 
trate their general principles with regard to inven- 
tive or ideal colouring, it would be useless to draw 
your attention to any examples of less acknowledged 
excellence. I shall therefore conclude with remark- 
ing, that though Reynolds, with true judgment and 
great impartiality—towards an element of Painting 
in which he so much excelled—has pointed out the 
ambitious nature of colour, and its tendency to ab- 
sorb every other quality of the art, yet it is equally 
certain, that when regulated by taste and feeling, 
colour will be often found capable, in a powerful de- 
gree, of expanding the poetical sentiment of the 
work, and of interesting the imagination and affec- 
tions no less than of delighting the sense. 





THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 

THERE are one or two points connected with the 
renovation of the Temple Church, which, though 
perhaps of only minute importance, in that parti- 
cular case, yet tend to mar the satisfaction produced 
by contemplating that costly work, when viewed 
with reference to the principles they involve. For 
some time past a disposition has begun to develope 
itself in one portion of the antiquarian public, to 
which it is to be hoped that the growing inclination 
to indulge in the seductions of gorgeous colouring 
applied to architecture, may not take a contrary, but 
rather, which is very possible, a parallel direction ;— 
namely, the disposition to encourage the use of 
genuine, in opposition to false, and supposititious 
materials in architecture, and to strip off those incon- 
gruous additions which, applied parasitically to the 
original and constructive features, seem as if they 
aimed to “paint the lily” and “gild refined gold.” 
And this disposition has been more especially directed 
against the choking and blocking up the comparatively 
artistic productions of the earver, whether in stone or 
wood, with the handicraft daubings of the house- 
painter and whitewasher. 

Notwithstanding this, however, it may be noticed 
by any passer-by, that the venerable portal of the 
Temple Church, after having endured so long the 
defilements of plentiful coats of paint or whitewash, 
has at last been cleansed and purified, and has had 
its elaborate sculptures carefully re-worked, only to 
be again subjected to the hands of the painter ; as if 
it were a modern drawing-room, the material of whose 
imitation ornaments requires disguise and conceal- 
ment. This daubing of the western porch is a very 
different matter from that revival of the ancient 
system of coloured decoration which has been car- 
ried to so great an extent within the choir of the 
church ; in which case the powers of the artist may 
be exercised to discriminate, to distinguish, and to 
heighten, the architectural distinctions of lines and 
forms, by a parallel system of shades and colours; 
or else, as the case may require, to soften, to blend, 
and to temper the boldness of the designer and the 
carver, also to enrich such portions of plane surface 
as might otherwise not accord with the richness 
of the carved work in other parts. But the spreading 
a uniform coat of opaque colour over a piece of rich 
carved work wrought in solid materials, is like taking 
a fine painting out of the hands of its artist, and in- 
trusting the finishing touches to the undistinguishing 
hands of a house-painter. It may be added, too, that 
this mode of treatment unfits the object for under- 
going that operation performed by Nature’s own hand ; 
in the course of which the granular structure of the 
stone becoming developed by the action of the at- 
mosphere, alternates with the marks of the work- 
man’s tool still remaining, and produces both variety 
and tone, softness and depth of effect, and constitutes 
that gentle impression which, left, as a memorial, by 
the finger of Time, makes the object venerable instead 
of repulsive. 

There arises now another subject for comment. 
“When we have sucked the orange we throw the 
peel away,” said a great monarch to a great wit, whose 





racy conversation he had enjoyed to the utmost, Tn 
like manner, when in a building under repair the de. 
eayed portions have been replaced by rew, it is a 
common case for the builders to be required to & re. 
move all surplus materials,” a still more effectual 
mode of clearance than throwing them away—for 
why should they be left to cumber the ground ? Y 
when we find in the catalogue of an auction of builq. 
ing materials, certain time-worn marble shafts ang 
carved capitals, described as “ antique relics of the 
Temple Church,” (“part of the original structure 
and seven hundred years old,”) it may be allowable 
to indulge some regret, that though the “juice” be 
very much dried up and “sucked” away, yet that 
the association of seven hundred years with one 
locality should not have preserved the “ peel” from 
being ignominously thrust out when worn with lon, 
service. The ancient remains in question include the 
circle of clustered pillars formerly sustaining the 
whole upper part of the original nave of the church, 
Could not an honourable asylum be found for these 
venerable relics, by setting them up in their accus. 
tomed relative position to each other, in some shady 
nook of the Temple Gardens, forming a unique and 
peculiar ornament to that agreeable locality? The 
common objections to ARTIFICIAL RUINS would not 
in this case have their usual force. The ancient 
fragments in question already possess all those 
charms of association which are usually wanting in an 
artificial ruin, They have for centuries stood within 
a few yards of the same spot; they have been ori- 
ginally moulded to the best forms for grace and 
beauty, according to the skill and understanding of a 
remote age; and to the present time they have re. 
tained those forms in a sufficient degree to serve as 
models for us, whereby to fashion those fresh mate- 
rials, which, having borrowed their shapes, have as- 
sumed their places also. 

Had this paper been written previously to the day 
fixed for the sale by auction alluded to (the 15th of 
December last), it would have been amusing to spe- 
culate on the probable results. It would have been 
reasonable to imagine, that as Purbeck Marble 
columns are not, like cast iron ones, applicable to 
useful purposes—such as supporting the floors of 
warehouses or the roofs of railway stations—and as 
full-sized Norman capitals and bases are too bulky 
to be put as chimney ornaments on the mantel-pieces 
of the curious, the resource of the purchaser would 
not improbably be, to lay them in some corner of a 
depot for building materials, until an unusual demand 
for hard rubbish called them forth to utter destruc- 
tion. Or else they might have seen the light once 
more as decorations for some suburban tea-garden or 
bowling-green; there to exchange their associations 
with the tones of the organ, and the subdued step of 
the awe-struck worshipper, for the sounds of coarse 
music, and the noise of boisterous revelry. Neither 
of these suppositions, however, has yet been veri- 
fied; for, when the day of sale came, not one bid- 
ding could be got for the fragments in question; and 
so they still lie in close contiguity to their old accus- 
tomed abiding-place, strewed about, or piled up, on 
the ground, in Hare Court, a few yards from the 
Temple Church. 

By the bye, the word “ Restoration” seems to be 
used architecturally in a very peculiar sense, when 
by it is only meant a “substitution” of new objects 
for those old ones by which the sympathies are ex- 
cited, and the associations interested. It is true, 
that the difficulties in the way of the architect are 
very great. Ie cannot call upon the four winds of 
heaven, to surrender back suddenly those particles 
of matter, which, with invisible hand, they have 
been unceasingly employed for ages in stealing 
away, and dispersing abroad throughout the earth. 
But the faithful portrait is a treasure to those, from 
before whose eyes the original has passed away ; and 
the public mugf be thankful, when they receive all 
that the architect can produce—that which in form, 
and colour, and substance, most resembles what has 
been lost. In realizing this, much diligent examina- 
tion must be required, much patient attention given; 
numerous obstructions will occur, and many practi 
difficulties must be overcome. But practical diffi- 
culties are things of the present hour, obvious to the 
sense, which sces only realities, and sorely disturb 
thoughts of the past and the future, the remote, the 
visionary, and the spiritual. And methinks it requires 
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~onstant watch to be kept while overcoming them, 
eat the beauty of workmanship grow to be regard- 
‘d 1s all in all, and the beauty of Association as 


oe hazarding these strictures on certain matters 
detail, in the recent extensive reparations of the 
Temple Church, the writer does not intend to in- 
sinvate anything against their general character ; far 
from this, he would prefer such general application 
to be made by the rule of contraries, if the reader 
mustinsist upon making it atall. Furthermore, with 
rd to the principles in art here dwelt upon, the 
yestion of beauty in composition, architectural or 
pictorial, is but little involved: the two sides of the 
question here placed at issue are, association or his- 
torical interest, on the one hand, and workmanship 
on the other. Beauty of composition may happen to 
take part with one side or the other, or to unite with 
both. G.M. 





THE AERONAUT STEAM-ENGINE. 





“ How to make a man to fly” is one of the Century 
of Inventions of that arch-anticipator of all modern 
inventions, the Marquis of Worcester,—“ which I 
have tried,” says he, with characteristic natvelé, “ with 
alittle boy of tex years old, in a barn ;” an excellent 
caution and laudable foresight ; and then he adds this 


important element in the experiment—* on an hay | 


now.’ So completely does this philosophical mode 
of proceeding square with our own notions of ex- 
perimental aéronautics, that we confess we experi- 
enced no slight disappointment when the many 
illustrated newspapers of the day brought forth the 
plans of this much-talked-of Aé:ial Locomotive En- 
gine, to find that among the various precautions for 
the safety of passengers, there was no vestige of, nor 
substitute for, the hay mow of the Marquis of Wor- 
cester. We hope this appendage will not be forgot- 
ten in the specification. 

We entreat our readers not to assume from this 
rather suspicious commencement of our notice, that 
we have any intention of treating this subject with 
either levity or ridicule. The air is a highway that 
interferes with no vested rights, injures no man’s 
park or pleasure ground, and costs nothing for main- 
tenance. We have neither milestones nor turn- 
pikes there ; and, free as air, we may roam where 
we please, unassailed by taxes or tolls. Railways 
have realized the fable of Jack the Giant-Killer’s 
“seven-lengued boots ;’’ may the “ Ariel’’ soon realize 


to the public the fable of the “ wishing-cxp,” and | _ 
| invention ? 


with the purse of Fortunatus reward the inventor ; 
ad “may we be there to see,”—for we wish all 
success to the invention and the inventor ; and far be 
it from us to follow the example of those who ridi- 
cule what they cannot understand, and condemn 
what they are unable to’ appreciate. So much for 
feelings and intentions,—now for the facts. 

Mr. William Samuel Henson is the inventor of 
the Aérial Locomotive Steam-Engine, for which 
patents have been taken out, and a bill has been 
brought into parliament, to authorize the transfer of 
the patents to more than twelve persons, who are to 
be incorporated as the Aérial Transit Company. 

Now, the first question one asks about this ma- 
thine is, how is it to be supported in the air? We 
know how a balloon ascends, because it is filled with 
§a8, vapour, or smoke lighter than air, and, of course, 
like smoke, it ascends, and floats in virtue ofits small 
specific gravity. That a balloon should rise in the 
ar,and that it should be rowed forward or propelled 


oars or other devices as a boat is rowed by the | 











watermen, or a steam-boat propelled by the paddles, 
it is easy enough to understand, provided we get a 
balloon large enough, a man strong enough, or a 
steam-engine and fuel light enough to be carried up. 
This balloon plan ofaérial locomotion has often been 
proposed but never effected. It has an obvious dis- 
advantage ; the balloon must be of so monstrous a 
size to carry the necessary weight, that any degree of 
success in propelling so great a bulk at a tolerable 
speed through the air becomes hopeless. 

The present plan rests on a totally different prin- 
ciple. It is not sustained in the air by buoyancy, 
but must be kept up by the continued expenditure of 
power: to render this as easy as possible, means are 
adopted to retard the descent by gravity. All 
our readers are acquainted with the construction of 
the parachute of a balloon—it is an enormous um- 
brella, by which a person may descend in tolerable 
safety from a balloon, in case of danger; the size of 
the umbrella pressing on the air retards the descent 
of the weight :—now, this is what Mr. Henson uses. 
He employs an enormous flat umbrella, or gigantic 
fan or pair of wings (only they do not move as wings 
do), to keep the weight from falling rapidly; and 
so, when his machine is once in the air, it will descend 
but slowly, and the more slowly as the umbrella is 
larger—the shape is not, however, round like an 
umbrella, but flat, and oblong, and horizontal. 

We may observe at this point, that the size of 
this umbrella can only retard the descent of the 
machine, but cannot sustain it. This consideration 
appears to have altogether escaped our inventors. 
They say,—* Our umbrella is so large as to expose 
a foot and a half of surface for every pound of total 
weight, and therefore, as we have 4,500 square feet 
of surface, and 3,000 lb. of load to carry, we may 
safely trust that we can stay aloft.” But they surely 
know that no size of umbrella can do more than 
retard their fall. By a very simple calculation, 
based on abundant experiment, we have found that 
this atrial machine, supposing all their sanguine plans 
to be realized, must infallibly fall perpendicularly 
downwards to the earth, somewhere xbout the rate 
of thirteen miles an hour, or eighteen feet per second. 
So much for the powers of the umbrella! 

But may not the power of the steam-engine be 
applied to keep the machine up in the air, and so 
counteryail this inconvenient gravitation ? Let us see. 
A weight of 3000 lb. is descending 18 feet per 
second—required, the power of steam capable of sus- 
taining it ? ‘Theanswer is 60 horses’ power. Our aérial 
company propose only 20 horses’ power for both propel- 
ling and resisting powers; and on this slender basis 
_ the Aérial Transit Company ! Sic transit gloria, 

c. 

Thus have we have lost faith in our aérial friends. 
We wished to find their plan true and promising— 
but when we find they have not made such very 
simple calculations, which a slight knowledge of the 
element they deai in, and the powers they use, would 
have suggested, what can we think ? what can we hope? 
We see a want of foresight in their calculation ; and 
in their mechanical devices we do not find those judi- 
cious mechanical contrivances, which should favour 
the hope that the patented ideas of Mr. Henson are 
in hands likely to bring what merit may lie in them 
out into practical use. 

But, do we mean to say, there is no merit in the 
On the contrary—it has just merit 
enough to seduce and fascinate the race of schemers 
and speculators. It has a good idea in it, and 
indeed more than one, only it does not seem to be in 
hands capable of developing what good is in the idea, 
in such wise as to bring a practically good thing out 
of the idea of it. 

Further—we have seen that there are no means 
of sustaining the weight of the engine, even were it 
once at the necessary elevation. Then how is it ever 
to get there? The plan is this. The machine is to 
run down an inclined plane, to acquire a certain 
velocity, and then spreading its wings, is, by the mere 
velocity acquired, to rise in the air to the necessary 
height. Now surely these inventors ought to know that 
all the velocity a body will ever acquire by running 
down an inclined plane, will never do more than 
carry it up as high (barring a little loss) as the top of 
the plane. We are, therefore, disposed to recommend 
a start from the top of the inclined plane, rather than 
the bottom, 





But who will set bounds to human ingenuity ? We 
may yet fly. Watt was ridiculed, Galileo persecuted, 


' and Dr. Lardner and the Edinburgh Review cavilled 


about the transatlantic steam-boats. So doubtiess 
Mr. W. S. Henson, and his friends, think that, as 
a matter of course, they are martyrs, and we pere 
secutors of unappreciated merit. But we abide by 
our opinion, and are satisfied with its risks. We 
may fly by and bye—but this is not the machine 
We hoped great things and weare disappointed— 
Parturiunt montes; nascitur ridiculus mus. 

Our head and tail piece, are the flying engines of 
Stuart some twenty years ago. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Auxerre, 28th March, 1843. 

Havine observed, some eighteen months since, in 
your paper, a short notice on the effect produced by 
Music at the lunatic asylum of this town, it may not 
be uninteresting to you and your readers to know the 
result of that experiment, and how far the attempt 
has answered the intentions of the philanthropic and 
zealous director. 

First allow me a few preparatory remarks. Eng- 
land boasts itself, and justly, as the cradle of those 
enlightened ideas which now preside at the direction 
of the insane; and in France, where that speciality 
now attracts so much attention, few names are more 
honoured than that of Dr. Ellis. Yet, if I mistake 
not, the French are now in advance even of the Eng- 
lish in their treatment. 

The present director, Dr. Girard de Cailleux, was 
named here in 1839, in virtue of the law of 1838, for 
centralizing the lunatic asylums, and found the Hos- 
pital, as all those in France at that epoch, under the 
management of religieuses, and without any resident 
physician. The old system reigned in all its horrors, 
—that is, cells, seclusion, and straight waistcoats. 
The number of the former was to the inmates as 54 
for 150 patients, and 22 more were actually con- 
tracted for when the change took place. The patients 
were fed like wild beasts, and left all day without 
employment. Need I say the cures were few? This 
treatment was immediately changed ; social life was 
exchanged for seclusion, employment was gradually 
given to all, idiots excepted ; every kind of délasse- 
ment was furnished, music and reading introduced 5 
and such has been the effect, that about a month since, 
when conducted over the asylum, we were perfectly 
astonished at the order and regularity everywhere 
remarkable, and at the cheerfulness and uniform. 
politeness of all the patients. It appeared to us to be 
nothing more than a well regulated almshouse. The 
cells were everywhere empty, the dortvirs full. The 
patients are all present at meals, They work, they 
promenade together, their amusements al! in common, 
and almost all the work of the house is performed by 
the patients. We found the tailors, shoemakers, 
carpenters, sempstresses, spinners, laundresses, all 
engaged with evident pleasure at their respective em 
ployments; and those who have no handicraft skill, 
work in the garden, cultivate the land, or are em- 
ployed in digging a canal for bringing a supply of 
water to the establishment, straw-plaiting for 
bonnets, &c., and the least able at mat-making. 

Sunday, the 26th, was the anniversary of the esta- 
blishment, and a grand mass in music was executed 
entirely by the insane. Yes, and well executed too. 
The singers, about 50, were in the gallery, and the 
choir was filled by about 120 patients. What a 
cheering sight to contemplate the decorum every- 
where observed ;—the pleasure the patients appeared 
to feel, all dressed in new clothes, entirely made by 
themselves, and proud of their power to unite to- 
gether and give delight to all that is most distin- 
guished in or near the town: the préfet, the maire, 
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judges, directors, engineers, with their wives and fami- 
lies, who came to witness and applaud the complete 
success of this philanthropic experiment ! 

I could give you many curious illustrations of the 
effects produced by the music in particular cases, 
but general results are, perhaps, best suited to your 
readers, and here they are :—In two years (1841-2) 
44 patients have been discharged as cured out of an 
average of 190 patients,—paupers nearly all, and only 
sent to the establishment when it is impossible to 
leave them longer at liberty in their communes. 

Iam, &e. . M. 





PICTURE SALES. 

Tue late Mr. F. W. Wilkin’s collection of paint- 
ings and drawings came to hammer at Messrs. Chris- 
tie & Manson’s, last Saturday. Mr. Wilkin was the 
well-known copyist of Ancient Masters, and the 
almost unknown original painter of a large historic 
piece in the Hall of Battel Abbey, representing the 
fight that gave this mansion its ominous name. His 
* Battle of Hastings’ exhibits rather aspiration than 
inspiration, but water-colour, not oil, was his true 
element—imitation, not invention, his real faculty. 
His copies in water-colours, after celebrated pictures, 
are themselves celebrated. The smaller specimens 
appear to be the better ones; perhaps too richly 
tinted, yet, for that same reason, very attractive: 
the life-size copies we would designate less failures 
than mistakes—so thin and poor a medium as water 
spread over a wide surface cannot, even when made 
as “slab’’ as the witches’ gruel with illicit ingredients, 
attain the powerful effects of oil, but becomes vacant 
when it attempts breadth, and substitutes for rich- 
ness what is called “rottenness.” Let us quote, 
however, some prices of the principal works in each 
ry. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ after Vandyke, 10 
guineas ; another, 74 guirieas; ‘ Holy Family,’ after 
Titian, 6 guineas; his ‘Daughter,’ after ditto, 8§ 
guineas ; ‘ Peace and War,’ after Rubens, 84 guineas; 
*The Three Maries, after Annibale Carracci, 10 
guineas; ‘Snake in the Grass, after Reynolds, 
12% guineas; ‘ Lady Waldegrave and Child,’ after 
ditto, 10 guineas; ‘Sophonisba,’ after Titian, 67. 
51s. ; ‘Queen Henrietta,’ after Vandyke, 10§ gui- 
neas; ‘Duke of Hamilton, after ditto, 5! 10s. 
These are specimens about miniature size; the next 
in size (about quarter life and less) are also next in 
merit :—‘ St. Catherine,’ after Raphael, 40 guineas ; 
*The Salutation,’ after Del Piombo, 36 guineas; 
‘Pan and Syrinx,’ after Rubens, 38 guineas ; ‘ The 
Brazen Serpent,’ after ditto, 30 guineas. Among 
the full-size copies, a ‘ Portrait of Andrea del Sarto,’ 
after Del Sarto, brought 50 guineas ; one of ‘ Anni- 
bale Carracci,’ after Annibale, 29 guineas; and one 
of ‘ Leo X.’, after Velasquez, 30 guineas—the smaller 
repetitions of both these latter being preferable in 
execution and lower priced, viz. 4/. and 41. 15s. ; 
*St. Bruno,’ after Andrea Sacchi, 29 guineas—the 
much superior miniature, 4 guineas ; ‘ Sophonisba,’ 
after Titian, a staring mass of yellow flaccidity, 30 
ineas ; ‘St. John baptizing Christ,’ after Murillo, 
8% guineas—this also we thought a very indifferent 
work, as likewise *‘ Dr. Johnson,’ after Reynolds, 19 
guineas ; ‘ Disputation with the Doctors,’ after Leo- 
nardo da Vinci [Luini?], 124 guineas; the transcen- 
dant merits of the original blind us to those of the 
copy, but it may be considered a blazing star of 
beauty in the provinces—(Apropos of water-colour 
imitations ; at Messrs. Graves’s printshop, Pall- Mall, 
may be seen some admirable specimens by a living ar- 
tist, whose talents have not yet gained due recognition 


from the public, however they are prized within the 


select circle of connoisseurs. His name is J¥est, and 
his nation is, we believe, West (America), both which 
appear congenial to water-colours, as Mr. President 
West exhibited a strong taste for them, even in oils. 
Many among the above-mentioned specimens equal, 
we think, anything yet produced of their kind in 
modern days. A ‘Deposition,’ after the Louvre 
Titian, struck us as superlative. Mr. West’s copies 
are, judiciously, of miniature dimensions: his style is 
less soft and luscious than Mr. Wilkin’s, but purer 
and more powerful. It should never be forgotten that 
one element of the pleasure which pictures afford us 
consists in surprise—surprise at effects produced by 
apparently inadequate means. Titian, with a single 
positive colour, red, aided by the mere non-colours 


black and white, has painted many a picture full of 
truth, nature, forcible expression, and glowing lustre. 
But when a whole spectrum of gorgeous hues are 
thrown upon the canvas, when an apparatas of pig- 
ments, palettes, and gallipots has contributed its 
adulterous mixtures, when the numberless tricks and 
knacks and artifices known to the profession are put 
in play, spectators feel much less surprise, and pro- 
portionally less pleasure at the result. We would 
not have this principle exert too rigorous or restric- 
tive an influence over artists, whilst we contend that 
it should to a just degree regulate their practice: 
above all, our water-colourists might oftener observe 
it with advantage. ) 

On the same day, and at the same place, were sold 
two other collections, of small amount and no great 
importance. They contained, however, between 
them, some half-dozen pictures worth notice. * View 
ofa Dairy Farm,’ by Camphuysen, a good Cuyp-like 
work, strongly or rather stiffly handled, 120 guineas. 
‘The Lying-in Visit, by Eglon Van der Neer, from 
the Lockhurst collection, 155 guineas: maugre this 
picture’s high repute, we question both its genuine- 
ness and goodness; it does not exhibit the strenuous 
workmanship of Eglon, who seems to have wrought 
with a steel pencil, nor his fine Zuminous impasto, but 
his laboured design only ; it bears a signature, indeed, 
which nevertheless rather tends to overthrow its pre- 
tensions than confirm them, as Eglon’s second name 
Hendrick is omitted. ‘A Landscape,’ by Hobbema, 
355 guineas ; from Baron Bekker’s and Mr. Solly’s 
collections ; sunk, blackened, and blistered, but still 
a good picture—save that it is too like Hobbema, too 
much in his common style of manufacture. * View 
at the Mouth of the Avon,’ by P. Nasmyth, 71 gui- 
neas ; an admirable landscape, which will some years 
hence soften down into a delicious one. The hand 
of Time is often the best hand employed on a picture; 
it co-operates with that ofa good painter, mellowing 
his tints and harmonizing his touches, while it wars 
against that of a dauber, soon disfiguring his unhandy- 
work or blotting it out. Two productions—a Guercino 
and a Sassoferrato,—exhibited last season by the 
Duke of Bedford at the British Institution pro bono 
publico, and now ejected from his Grace’s collection 
pro bono proprio, —were likewise disposed of, we 
hope for Doctor Francia’s Gallery in Paraguay, that 
they may never escape from his iron grip, to appear 
among our “ Ancient Masters” again. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A fortnight since a sale of the Pell Records was 
openly advertised to take place by Mr. Fletcher, of Pic- 
cadilly, but it did not, in consequence of cautions sent 
from the Treasury ; and the Records themselves, we 
are informed, have since been handed over by the pos- 
sessor to the Public Record Office. The documents 
claimed, were Rolls of issues ofthe Exchequer, and very 
many Rolls of various tellers of the Exchequer. The 
issue Roll was of the reign of Edward III., and was 
described by the catalogue as “a document of the 
highest value and importance, sixty-three feet in 
length, clearly written on vellum, and the greater 
part in very good condition.” It was certainly a very 
fine Roll, and indisputably a public record. This cir- 

cumstance, as well as others which occurred last year, 
seem to point out the necessity of making some de- 
claratory Act for public guidance on this subject. A 
custom has been allowed to creep in of late years, 
even during the existence of the Record Commission, 
of sanctioning, at least by non-interference, the sale of 
public records. Now that a more vigilant authority is 
placed over our records, whatever is necessary to guard 
| the public for the future should undoubtedly be done. 
It may be true that the present /aw does not recognize 
the sale or possession of any public record, and it can- 
not be doubted, that the sale of the Pell Records some 
time back, though authorized, was strictly illegal ; 
but it is a fact, that public documents have been sold 
by authority, and bought even by another public 
authority, the British Museum. It occurs to us, that 
the way to meet the difficulty would be to give a 
power to the Master of the Rolls to purchase any 
public records to which the possessor could sub- 
stantiate an honest title on his own part: and to 
make known, that parties bringing in records would 
be so treated with; but that if any records were dis- 
covered after this notice, they should be summarily 











seized. Some years ago Sir Thomas Phillipps pub. 
licly and openly expended several hundred 

in the purchase of Exchequer Records, As these docy. 
ments were suffered to be sold, the government cannot 
morally claim them, without repaying Si: Thomas 
Phillipps; but if that gentleman should refuse to 
surrender them on these equitable terms, then We 
would not hesitate to assert the legal right of the 
crown to its own property. 

In an introductory paper to a new work called 
‘The Story Teller,’ edited by Mr. Robert Bell an 
extract is given from a letter written by Mrs. Soy. 
they, which confirms the public judgment, and sets 
at rest all disputes about the authorship of ‘The 
Doctor.’ “* Undoubtedly,” she writes, * you haye my 
full authority to affirm that my husband is the author 
of the ‘ Doctor.’ Not until the last twelve months 
have I ever acknowledged this directly or indirectly; 
but I found that others had not been so (perhaps 
fastidiously) scrupulous, and therefore it would be 
absurd and unwise in me to affect further mystery 
about it. Ifyou do not find my simple affirmation 
suffice to convince the doubters and claimants, I 
could give you more irrefragable proofs, in the shape 
of proof-sheets, MS. copy, &c. It has always been 
marvellous to me, that the authorship could ever 
have been doubtful to those who knew much of Mr. 
Southey—still more, to those who were acquainted 
with his family, and its vie intérieure, so graphically 
pourtrayed in the first volume. ‘My wife, and my 
wife’s sister’ are to the life. The Bhow Begum was 
a Miss * * *, an intimate friend at that time. The 
beautiful idea of Wiliiam Dove, was from an uncle 
of Mr. Southey’s, an uncle William, &c. I have at 
hand many proof-shcets of a sixth volume, that was 
half through the press before we left Buckland. My 
dear husband used to enjoy that innocent mystery, 
and bad laid out plans to make me a contributor to 





the, Olio. There are materials for several 
more. es collected.” Respecting the startling 
paragi in Mrs. Southey’s former letter, (ante, 


p. 139,) relating to the state of mind of her hus- 
band, which in our charity, we assumed that 
Mrs. Sigourney had inadvertently allowed to be 
published, we now learn, that so far from Mrs, 
Sigourney being a friend of Mrs. Southey’s, Mrs, 
Southey never even saw that lady. The facts are— 
“Mrs. Sigourney, a perfect stranger, wrote to Mrs, 
Southey to request her correspondence. Mrs. 
Southey, having other objects to engross her thoughts, 
declined the honour, but simply and politely answer- 
ed her inquiries as to Mr. Southey’s health, All 
this, of course, was under the recognized seal of pri- 
vate correspondence, which ought to have been con- 
sidered all the more sacred from the way in which 
Mrs. Sigourney had herself brought it about. You 
may judge, then of Mrs. Southey’s astonishment, 
when she afterwards saw her letter not only printed 
in the public journals, but interpolated with phrases 
implying intimacy, and ejaculations of pathos, not one 
of which she ever penned !’’—The remains of Southey 
were interred in the burial-ground attached to the 
parish church of Crosthwaite, where other members 
of the family are buried. Wordsworth attended the 
funeral. Dr. Southey’s library has been, it is an- 
nounced, already consigned to Mr. Leigh Sotheby, 
for public sale. It will be found particularly rich in 
Spanish literature. He has left personal property 
amounting to about 12,000/. By his will, dated the 
26th of August, 1839, he has bequeathed to his wife 
all the personal property possessed by her previously 
to their marriage, together with the interest of the 
sum of 2,000/. during her life. The residue of his 
property, including the above 2,0007., he has be- 
queathed to his four children. The Laureateship has 
been offered toand accepted by Wordsworth. 

Sir George Hayter’s great Reform picture is at 
last finished, and now exhibiting at the Egyptian 
Hall. To recognize the full merit in a work so ela- 
borate, the public must recollect the difficulties of 
the subject, the inevitable formality of perspective, 
the ungracious monotony of modern costume, and 
the necessity of giving literal portraits of sundry per- 
sonages, who, however good at legislation, are not 
good for picturesque effect. Further, we would add, 
it may not be amiss to recollect some of the contem- 
porary foreign historical pictures on similar subjects 
—those, for instance, which stare from the walls of 
the new galleries at Versailles; nay, we might in- 
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clude, in our challenge, the painted chronicles of 
David and Gerard, without fear of the result. The 
management of the light seems, to us, excellent; and 
this, too, it will be recollected, is arbitrary: then the 
mathematical angularity of a composition in which 
four rows of heads necessaril y forma prominent object, 
jshappily varied. Sir E. Codrington’s hand on the pil- 
Jar, the eager attitude of O°Connell, like that of the 
war-horse who has heard the sound of a trumpet, 
Lord John Russell leaning forward—to say nothing 
of the groups of listening Whig and Tory peers in 
the foreground—are all accidents at once conducive 
to truthful and to pictorial effect. Even the solitary 
red uniform of the Member on his legs, and the 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s gay green coat, have been 
felicitously turned to account. The likenesses are, 
for the most part, good. It is true that Sir George 
Hayter sees his sitters through some medium which 
sharpens their features, a certain pinched thinness 
of face being as characteristic of his portraits, as a 
squareness of contour is of those by Leslie ; butit would 
be hard to name the artist who would have been, on 
the whole, more faithful, or so spirited:—while the 
industry with which the work has been wrought up 
and finished, is creditable to its painter. On the 
walls of the exhibition room are hung the separate 
studies, from whence the greater part of the figures 
were finished, with some of Sir George Hayter’s 
former pictures,—among others, the Trial of Her 
Majesty Queen Caroline. 

The miserable premium of sixty pounds offered 
by the London Art-Union, for a series of ten designs, 
illustrative of: British history or a British author, has 
been awarded to Mr. H. C. Selous, for his illustra- 
tions of the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress.’ Thirty sets were 
sent in, and to some of them, honorary premiums 
have been awarded. 

The lovers and collectors of Art in Paris have had 
their attention occupied by sales of two important 
galleries, which have taken place during the last and 
previous weeks. The sale of the Aguado Collection 
was preceded by that of M. Perier, which realized 
about 240,000 fr. (9,6007.), an amount somewhat 
exceeding their cost to M. Perier. The proceeds 
of the Aguado sale, on the contrary, fell short 
of the expectations formed ; having realized about 
450,000fr. A * Virgin and Child,’ by Raphael, sold 
for 27,000fr.—a Murillo, 19,000fr., bought, it is be- 
lieved, for the present Marquis de las Marismas 
{Aguado)—the * Annunciation,’ 17,900fr., purchased 
by the Marquis of Hertford, who also bought a Teniers 
for 15,300 fr. The Velasquez was knocked down to 
Mr. Moran, for 12,750fr.—the * Magdalen’ of Canova 
was carried off by the Duke of Galliera for 59,500 fr., 
being 7,000 less than M. Aguado paid for it. 

The pictures, &c. purchased in Italy by Dr. 
Waagen for the Museum at Berlin, have just been 
made accessible to the public. Among them are 
several small pictures of Titian; an allegorical paint- 
ing of ‘ Peace and War,’ by Giorgione. There is also 
a series of paintings executed for the Hall of the 
Guild of German Merchants at Venice, by Paul 
Veronese. The series consists of four: * Jupiter giv- 
ing Germania the Insignia of Empire,’ * Time over- 
coming Heresy and exalting Religion, ‘Mars and 
Minerva representing the power of Germany,’ 
‘Apollo and Juno representing German Art.’ Tin- 
toretto and Alessandro Buonvicino contribute some 
fine altar-pieces,and Bernardino Luini some splendid 
fresco paintings executed for the brotherhood of 

nta Corona, at Milan, in the years 1521-22. Del 
Sarto, Peruzzi, Sebastian del Piombo and Velasquez 
ate among the other painters, whose works are to be 
found in this valuable collection. There are also 
some beautiful specimens of sculpture. 

Von Bulard, a physician well known by his inde- 
fatigable exertions in examining the nature of the 
Plague at Cairo, Smyrna, and Constantinople, died 
lately at Dresden. He was one of that small class 
of men who devote their lives to the cause of huma- 
nity; and passed days and nights with the plague- 
stricken,shut up with the wretclied sufferers, when all 
others fled. The result of his investigations appeared 
Ma work published in Paris in the year 1839, and 
entitled * De la Peste Orientale d’aprés les Matériaux 
recueillis 4 Alexandrie, au Caire.’ 

The German stage has sustained a heavy loss in the 
death of Herr Seydelmann, the actor. From remem- 
brance we should be inclined to number him among 





those finished artists, for whom study had done more | maturity of the master’s creative powers. We are 


than natural genius—if the patience which ripens | longing for some of his violin music. 


imperfect powers, and the courage which no obstacle 
can daunt or distance, be not permitted to bear that 
much-abused name. Herr Seydelmann’s voice was 
not good, but his diction was exquisitely refined; his 
face not expressive, but his demeanour was perfect in 
its adaptation to the part he was personating; and 
his versatility enabled him to become equally a 
favourite in such slight pieces as the comedies trans- 
lated from the French, in which the Berliners delight, 
and in the more national Mephistopheles and Philip 
of Spain, of Goethe’s and Schiller’s serious dramas. 

Tasso’s oak, on the Janiculum at Rome, has been 
blown down during the last month, and several pain- 
ters are making drawings of it. This has recalled 
Tasso prominently to men’s minds, just at the time 
when a remarkable law-suit has been commenced on 
the part of a bookseller at Ancona against the Count 
Mariano Alberti, the reputed possessor of several 
unedited MSS. of the great poet. The charge is, 
that, having sold all his MSS. to the aforesaid book- 
seller, for the sum of 4,000 scudi, he kept back 
several, and forged or interpolated others. Alberti, 
it seems, has been, from his youth, a collector of 
books, fac-similes, and autographs, on which he set a 
high value. He has been always an admirer of Tasso, 
and possessed three volumes of his poems in his own 
handwriting, which he sold, in the years 1824-25,to an 
antiquarian at Rome, when hedeclared that they were 
all the MSS. of Tasso he possessed. In 1827 he de- 
clared himself in possession of two till then unknown 
poems in Tasso’s handwriting, which drew forth some 
letters in the Giornale Arcadio. Afterwards he pro- 
duced four other autographs, and then a volume con- 
taining thirty-seven poems, bearing the title ‘ Rime 
del Sig. Torquato Tasso, scritte di sua propria Mano,’ 
with the stamp of the Falconieri Library of 1770, 
and notes by G. B. Guarini and Carlo Strozzi. 
Alberti offered this volume forsale to the Duke of Tus- 
cany, it having been pronounced genuine by several 
Florentine literati; but the transaction was broken off 
by the Duke's agents declaring them spurious and 
modern, Alberti wae, however, prosecuted by 
Sig. Orazio Falconieri for theft, as having stolen 
the volume from his library, but he dropped the 
charge on Alberti’s producing a receipt which Falco- 
nieri admitted as a defence, but declared to be a 
forgery of his former steward. He then produced a 
file of letters of Tasso, all of which were generally 
considered genuine, till, in 1841, his property was 
sequestered, and, soon afterwards, the whole affair 
proved to be a tissue of forgery almost unexampled. 

At the sixth Concert of the Conservatoire the prin- 
cipal pieces performed were Beethoven's Sinfonia 
Eroica—a new overture, by M. Conradin Kreutzer, 
which the feuilletonists complain against as not new, 
and far too much in the frivolous style of the Opéra 
Comique—and the finale of Euryanthe, a Benedictus 
and Agnus Dei, from Haydn's fourth mass, and an 
aria by Pergolesi, in which Madame Viardot Garcia 
sustained the principal part. Discord and disunion 
seem to be making sad havoc with Parisian music just 
now. Atleast at the Italian Opera Lablache has form- 
ally announced his intention of retiring, and Fornasari 
has been engaged in his stead—Ronconi to fill the 
place of Tamburini. It remains to be seen whether 
there be not descent in point of finish, for novelty’s 
sake, in both these substitutions. Meanwhile Duprez 
has been at law with the management of I’Académie, 
touching his part in Halévy’s new opera, which he 
insisted on throwing upas unworthy of him. In spite 
of the eloquent pleading of M. Crémieux, the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce has pronounced sentence against 
the artist, who is compelled to play the part, and to 
pay the costs. In the gossip of the cowlisses, which 
gives reasons for irritation on the one side, and a 
pertinacity somewhat tyrannous on the other, our 
readers would take no interest. Sure we are, how- 
ever, that any quarrel which deprived the French 
opera of its main attraction would be most injudi- 
cious on the part of the direction of the theatre. 

A requisition, we are told, is in circulation among 
the musical profession, with the purpose of getting 
up a gratuitous performance of Spohr's Fall of Baby- 
lon, by way of welcome to the composer on his ap- 
proaching visit to London. ‘This is well devised, 
save as regards the work selected, which universal 
consent apportions to the decline rather than the 


His duets, for 
instance, are unknown to the English public ; and yet 
it is by them, and his earlier symphonies and operas, 
that the composer, we are inclined to believe, will 
take rank. 

The Academy of Sciences has at length filled up 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Baron Lar- 
rey, by the election of M. Velpeau. 

The Committee of the “Society of Arts for the 
Rhine provinces and Westphalia,” has offered the 
Town Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, a liberal contribu- 
tion towards a work of art now in contemplation in 
that town. This is the decoration of the Town 
Hall with fresco- paintings from the life and exploits 
of Charlemagne, whose favourite residence was in 
that city, which already contains so many interesting 
memorials of him, 

From the report read at the annual meeting of 
the Society of (French) Dramatic Authors and Com. 
posers it appears that the whole number amounts to 
400, of whom about one-half have ceased to write. 
The amount of money received as authors’ rights, 
both in Paris and the departments, was, for the year, 
772,230fr., giving an average of scarcely 4000fr. 
each writer. Last year the sum was 842,394fr. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS 1s OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





THE CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park-corner.—This 
UNIQUE COLLECTION consists of objects exclusively Chinese, and 
surpasses in extent and grandeur any similar display in the known 
world. The SPACIOUS SALOON is 225 feet in length, and is 
crowded with rare andinteresting specimens of virti. The Collection 
embraces upwards of SIXTY FIGURES AS LARGE AS LIFE, 
portraits from nature, appropriately attired in their native costume, 
from the MANDARIN of the highest rank to the wandering Mendi- 
cant; also MANY THOUSAND SPECIMENS in Natural History 
and Miscellaneous Curiosities, the whole illustrating the arance, 
manners, customs, and social life of more than THREE H DRED 
MILLION CHINESE.—Open from 10 till 10.—Admittance 2s. 6d. 
Children under 12 years, 1s. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

March 20.—J. Shaw, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
‘On the contemplated Restoration of the beautiful 
Chapter House at Salisbury Cathedral,’ was read, by 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt, Architect to the Salisbury Diocesan 
Church Building Association. After alluding to the 
absence of all documents in the Chapter records, 
which could throw any light on the commencement 
or early history of this building (though supposed to 
have been erected soon after the completion of the 
cathedral, in 1258), Mr. Wyatt proceeded to describe 
its present condition. It is covered with a low roof, not 
rising above the parapet, the timbers of which, from 
beinginjudiciously framed together, withoutany lateral 
tie, resting on a central pillar of wood, carried up from 
the small shaft that supports the whole of the stone 
vaulting, have very considerably injured the walls, 
and have tended to force that centre pillar about five 
inches out of the perpendicular. The light and beau- 
tiful tracery of the windows has suffered considerably 
from this cause, combined with that arising from thé 
corrosion of numerous iron bars, which are connected 
with them. The main walls and buttresses are, how- 
ever, sound and uninjured. The pavement of en- 
caustic tiles, with which it was originally decorated, 
has fallen into decay: it has sunk and lost much of its 
colour. The internal stone-work has suffered much 
from natural decay ; and ofthe painted glass, which 
must originally have tended to soften and enrich this 
light and beautifully proportioned room, not a ves- 
tige exists. After some details as to the comparative 
age, beauty, and construction of the other polygonal 
chapter-houses in England, similar to that at Salis- 
bury, such, for instance, as those at Wells, West- 
minster, Lincoln, York, and Southwell, Mr. Wyatt 
proceeded to describe the contemplated restorations. 
He dwelt with much earnestness on the propriety of 
restoring a roof of pyramidal form, instead of the low 
one now existing, the horizontal line of the parapet 
being opposed to the syirit of that architectural 
group which surrounds it, and at variance with the 
| practice of the early Gothic architects. The intended 
| roof would be similar in appearance to those at York 
land Lincoln, the latter having been restored early 
|in this century. ‘There are at present eight iron 
| bars, which surround the top of the central Purbeck 
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marble shaft, and go through the buttresses; they 
are supposed to have been introduced by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, when he was called in to strengthen 
the tower, but there is no proof of his having done so; 
and Mr. Wyatt considered that they must have been 
placed there long before his time. ‘The great object is 
to remove these, which so prejudicially affect the ap- 
pearance of the interior; and, by throwing the whole 
weight of the new high roof on the eight buttresses 
(instead of being spread over the walls generally, as 
at present), Mr. Wyatt believes, that such an addi- 
tional resistance will be gained to the outward thrust 
of the groined roof as will enable them to be safely 
removed ; indeed, they do not appear now to have 
any great strain upon them. 
proposed to take down (the superstructure being 
firmly shored up), and to rebuild it perpendicular to 


the centre of the present springer over the column, | 
for which the whole foundation of conercte is well | 


adapted. The external masonry would then be re- 
paired, and the new roof put on; it would be covered 


with lead, and held together so as not to have any | 


tendency to force out the walls, and the eight iron 


ties, or bars, which would be then carefully taken | 


away from their present position, it is proposed to 


introduce above the vaulting and under the roof. | 


The stone capitals and ornaments inside would be 
repaired, and an entirely new floor of encaustic tiles 


(strictly copied from the present examples) laid on | 


concrete. The great extent of glass renders it impro- 
bable that it can at first be filled with stained glass ; 
that some will be introduced there is, we hope, no 
doubt, if it is only to serve as an example. 

Mr. Ferrey read a paper ‘On an old staircase at 
Tamworth Church which has fallen into decay.’ It 
is a sort of double corkscrew stair, winding in such a 
manner over each other, that two persons may go up 


and down without meeting, although both are circu- | 
Mr. Ferrey offered | 


lating in the same well-hole. 
some remarks as to its probable purpose. It is said to 
be a solitary instance of this exact kind of stair in Eng- 
land, but we remember to have seen one at Cologne. 
April 3.— As announced last week, His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, the Patron of the Institute, 
presided at a gencral meeting of the members, and 


presented the medals awarded during the session, for | 
essays and drawings. His Royal Highness arrifed | 


punctually at the timeappointed,attended by Colonel 
Bouverie: he was received by the Vice-Presidents, 
and the Honorary Secretaries, and conducted to the 
Library, where the other members of the Council 
being assembled, were severally presented. ‘The 
Prince then presided at a Council, at which some 


ordinary routine business was transacted ; and, sub- | 


sequently, having inspected the various antiquities, 
casts and models in the collection, proceeded to the 


large room, where his Royal Highness took the chair, | 
and the business of the day was commenced. The | 
minutes having been read, and some donations an- | 


nounced, Mr. Donaldson, Foreign Secretary, read 


letters from Italian and French correspondents, at | 
Mr. Fowler, Honorary | 
Secretary,then read Bacon’s Description ofa Princely | 
Palace ; and Mr. A. Johnson was presented to the | 


Milan, Coblentz, and Paris. 


Prince as the author of the best design founded on 
that description, and received the Soane Medal. In 


like manner his Royal Highness presented to Mr. | 


E. Chamberlain, of Leicester, the medal of the In- 


stitute, for his essay on the subject proposed, ‘Qn | 


Synchronism and uniformity of style essential to 
beauty and propriety in Architecture ;’ and to Mr. 


The centre pillar it is | 





| ROYAL SOCIETY. 
J. M. Rendel, Esq., J. Miers, Esq., and Dr. W. 

B. O’Shaughnessy, have been elected Fellows since 
| our last report (p. 216); andthe following papersread. 
| _‘ Tide-Observations at Tahiti, by Capt. Sir E. 
| Belcher, R.N.—This paper consists of copies of the 

Tide Journal, registered at the Island of Motuatu, 
| in the Harbour of Papeete, and of a short com- 
| parative series made at Point Venus. They were 
| conducted by Mr. Richardson, Mate. The con- 
| struction of the tide-gauge is described; and an ac- 

count is given of the methods of observation, and of 
| the precautions adopted to ensure accuracy. The 
| results are specified in the following letter, which 
| accompanies the paper :-— 

** Woolwich, August 2, 1842. 
“Referring to the Tide Registries, forwarded 

on my arrival, I beg leave to offer the following 
general remarks upon the tides at Tahiti. In con- 
sequence of your very special instructions relative 
to the determination of the actual periods of high 
water at the Island of Tahiti, the most minute at- 
tention was paid to this subject; and as these periods 
could only be approximated, recourse was had to my 
old method (successfully practised in the Lancashire 
survey), of deriving them from the equal-altitude 
system. By a reference to the Tide Registry an- 
nexed, it will be found that there are ‘wo distinct 
periods of high water, during each interval of twenty- 
four hours; and that during the seven days pre- 
ceding, and seven days following the full and change, 
they are confined between the limits of 10 a.m. and 
| 2 30™ p.m., the whole range of interval, by day as 
well as by night, being about 4427™, Commencing 
with the seventh day preceding the full moon, viz. 
the 9th of April, it will be perceived that high water 
occurs at 10 a.m., this being the greatest a.m. in- 
terval from noon; and that on the 16th, at the full 
moon, it occurs nearly at noen. Passing on to the 
23rd, it reaches the greatest p.m. limit at 2" 30™, and 
on the 2nd of May again reaches the noon period. 
Between the Z3rd and 24th, however, a sudden 
anomaly presents itself. Throughout the day of the 
23rd, the variation of the level does not exceed 2§ 
inches, and the generzl metion is observed to be 
‘irregular.’ The time of high water is also the 
extreme p.m. limit. On the 24th we discover that 
it has suddenly resumed the most distant a.m. perivd, 
viz. 10 a.m., but proceeds regularly to the noon 
| period at the change. Although the differences of 
level do not at full and change exceed 1 foot 43 
inches, still I presume that we have sufficient data 
to establish the fact,—that it is not invariably high 
water at noon (as asserted by Kotzebue, Beechey and 
| others); and, further, that we have corresponding 
nightly periods of igh water. It is evident that the 
time of high water at full and change may be as- 
sumed as that of noon, because we have sufticiently 
decided changes of level to fix the approxjmate 
period of high water. It does not appear by these 
Registers, that any higher levels result from the 
rollers sent in by the strong sea breezes (as asserted 
by several writers), but rather the contrary, the 
highest levels, being indicated during the night, 
when the land breezes prevailed. 1 have great 
satisfaction in presenting you with these facts, and 
trust that they may induce others to follow up the 
same experiments, so as, eventually, to obtain the 
| variations which other seasons may produce. 
“ EpwarD BELCHER, Captain.” 
| On Fissiparous Generation, by M. Barry, M.D. 





J. W. Papworth, the medal of merit, for an essay on | ‘ Researches on the Decomposition and Disinte- 
the same subject. Mr. Bailey announced the subjects | gration of Phosphatie Vesical Caleuli; and on 
foressays and drawings, for which the Council propose | the introduction of Chemical Decomponents,’ by 
to offer the medals for the ensuing year, and then | S. E. Hoskins, M.D.—The object of these researches 
read a communication from Mr. C. Parker, ‘On the | was the discovery of some chemical agent, more 
modes usually adopted in forming Foundations in the | energetic in its action on certain varieties of human 
city of Venice,’ the soil of which city is of a nature to | calculi, and less irritating than any of the fluids 
require the greatest care, and yet where failure is | hitherto employed. These indications not being 


seldom if ever seen. Thanks were voted to the au- | fulfilled by dilute acids, or other solvents which act 


_ thor. Mr. Barry then addressed the Prince in the 
name of the Institute, and expressed, in a few words, 
the grateful sense entertained by the members, of 


| by the exertion of single elective affinity, the author 
| investigated the effects of complex affinity in pro- 
| ducing decomposition, and consequentdisintegration, 

of vesical calculi. 


the honour conferred on the body by the gracious | For this purpose an agent is 
manner in which his Royal Highness had acceded to required, the base of which should unite with the 
their wishes in presiding on the occasion: to which | acid of the calculus, whilst the acid of the former 
his Royal Highness very graciously replied, that he | should combine and form soluble salts with the base 
had felt much pleasure in taking part in the proceed- | of the latter. The combined acids would thereby be 
ings of the day, | set free in definite proportions, to be neutralized in 





their nascent state, and removed out of the sphere of 
action, before any stimulating effect could be exerted 
on the animal tissue. These intentions the author 
considers as having been fulfilled by the employ. 
ment of weak solutions of some of the Vegetable 
super-salts of lead; such as the supermalate, sae. 
charate, lactate, &c. The preparation, however, tg 
which he gives the preference, is an acid saccharate 
or, as he calls it, a nitro-saccharate of lead. The salt 
whichsoever it may be, must be moistened with g 

few drops of acetic, or of its own proper acid, pre- 

vious to solution in water, whereby alone Perfect 

transparency and activity are secured. He further. 

more states, that the decomposing liquid should not 

exceed in strength one grain of the salt to each 

fluid-ounce of water, as the decomposing effect jg 

in an inverse ratio to its strength. Having by ex- 

periments which are fully detailed ascertained the 

chemical effects of the above class of decomponents 

on calculous concretions out of the body, the author 

briefly alludes to the cases of three patients, in each 

of whom from four to eight ounces of these solutions 

had been repeatedly, for weeks together, introduced 

and retained without inconvenience for the space of 

from ten to fifty minutes. It not being the intention 

of the author to enter into the medical history of these 

cases, he merely cites the above facts as sufficient 

to establish the principle originally laid down; 

namely, chemical decompositions of phosphatic eal- 

culi, by means of solutions so mild as to be capable 

of retention without irritation or inconvenience. 

‘A Method of proving the three leading proper- 
ties of the Ellipse and the Hyperbola from a well- 
known property of the Circle,’ by Sir F. Pollock, 

‘On the diurna] Temperature of the Earth’s sur- 
face, with the discussion of a simple formula for 
ascertaining the same,’ by S. M. Drach, Esq. 

‘On the Laws of Individual Tides at South- 
ampton and at Ipswich,’ by G. B. Airy, Esq. As- 
tronomer Royal.—The author gives the results of 
his own observations of the tides at Southampton 
andat Ipswich, in both of which places they present 
some remarkable peculiarities. He explains in detail 
the nature of his observations, and the method he 
pursued in constructing tables of mean results; and 
deduces from them the conclusion, that the pecu- 
liarities in the tides which are the object of his in- 
vestigation are not dependent on any variations in 
the state of the atmosphere, but are probably con- 
nected with the laws which regulate the course of 
waves proceeding along canals. 

‘On the Special Function of the Skin,’ by R. 
Willis, M.D.—The purpose which is answered 
in the animal economy by the cutaneous exha- 
lation has not hitherto been correctly assigned by 
physiologists: the author believes it to be simply 
the elimination from the system of a certain quantity 
of pure water, and le considers that the saline and 
other ingredients which pass off at the same time by 
the skin, are in too inconsiderable a quantity to deserve 
being taken into account. He combats by the fol- 
lowing arguments the prevailing opinion, that this 
function is specially designed to reduce or to regu- 
late the animal temperature. It has been clearly 
shown by the experiments of Delaroche and Berger, 
that the power which animals may possess, of resist- 
ing the effects of a surrounding medium of high 
temperature, is far inferiur to that which has been 
commonly ascribed to them; for in chambers heated 
to 120° or 130° Fahr., the temperature of animalsis 
soon raised to 11° or even 16° above what it had 
been previously, and death speedily ensues. The 
rapid diminution or even total suppression of the 
cutaneous exhalation, on the other hand, is by no 
means followed by a rise in the temperature of the 
body. In general dropsies, which are attended with 
a remakable diminution of this secretion, an Icy 
coldness usually pervades both the body and the 
limbs. A great fall in the animal temperature was 
found by Fourcald, Becquerel and Breschet to be 
the effect of covering the body with a varnish im- 
pervious to perspiration; and so serious was the 
general disturbance of the functions in these circum- 
stances, that death usually ensued in the course of 
three or four hours. The question will next arise, 
how does it happen that health and even life can be 
so immediately depeudent as we find them to be on 
the elimination cf so small a quantity of water 2s 
thirty-three ounces from the general surface of the 
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pody in the course of twenty-four hours? To this 


the author answers, that such elimination is impor- 
tant as securing the conditions which are necessary 
for the endosmotic transference between arteries and 
yeins of the fluids which minister to nutrition and 
yital endowment. It is admitted, by physiologists, 
that the blood, while still contained within its con- 
ducting channels, is inert W ith reference to the body, 
no particle of which it can either nourish or vivity 
until that portion of it which has been denominated 
the plasma has transuded from the vessels, and 
arrived in immediate contact with the particle that 
js to be nourished and vivified: but no physiologist 
lus yet pointed out the efficient cause of these ten- 
dencies of the plasma, first to transude through the 
yall of its efferent vessels, and, secondly, to find its 
way back again into the eff rent conduits. The 
explanation given by the author is, that in conse- 
quence of the out-going current of blood circulating 
over the entire superficies of the body, perpetually 
losing a quantity of water by the action of the su- 
doriparous glands, the blood in the returning chan- 
nels has thereby become more dense and inspissated, 
and is brought into the condition for absorbing, by 
endosmosis, the fluid perpetually exuding from the 
arteries, which are constantly kept on the stretch by 
the injecting force of the heart. In an appendix the 
author points out a few of the practical applications 
of which the above-mentioned theory is susceptible. 
Interference with the function of the skin, and 
principally through the agency of cold, he observes, 
js the admitted cause of the greater number of acute 
diseases to which mankind, in the temperate regions 
of the globe, are subject. He who is said to have 
suffered a chill, has, in fact, suffered a derangement 
or suppression of the secreting action of his skin, a 
process which is altogether indispensable to the 
continuance of life; and a disturbance of the gen- 
eral health follows as a necessary consequence. 
Animals exposed to the continued action of a hot 
dry atmosphere die from exhaustion; but when 
subjected to the effects of a moist atmosphere, of a 
temperature not higher than their own, they pe- 
rish much more speedily; being destroyed by the 
same cause as those which die from covering the 
body with an impervious glaze; for, in both cases, 
the conditions required for the access of oxidized, 
and the removal of deoxidized plasma, are wanting, 
and life necessarily ceases. The atmosphere of un- 
healthy tropical climates differs but little from a 
vapour-bath at a temperature of between 80° and 90° 
Fahr.; and the dew-point in those countries, as for 
example on the western coast of Africa, never 
tanges lower than three or four degrees, nay, is 
sometimes only a single degree, below the tempera- 
ture of the air. Placed in an atmosphere so nearly 
saturated with water, and of such a temperature, 
man is on the verge of conditions that are incompa- 
tible with his existence; conditions which may easily 
be induced by exposure to fatigue in a humid at- 
mosphere under a burning sun, or other causes 
Which excite the skin while they prevent the exer- 
cise of its natural functions. The terms Miasma and 
Malaria may, according to th 7, be regarded 
asalmost synonymous with air at the temperature 
offrom 75° to 8° Fahr., and nearly saturated with 
Moisture. 

‘On the Cause of the reduction of Metals from 
solutions of their salts by the Voltaic Circuit,’ by 
A. Smee, Eg q: 

‘On the import and office of the Lymphatic 
Vessels,’ by R. Willis, M.D.—That absorption 
8 the special office of the lymphatic vessels was, 
uti] very lately, a universally received doctrine 
In physiology: but it is now admitted that if 
they exercise this faculty, it can be only to an 
inconsiderable extent; and physiologists of high 
authority have even denied that they possess any 
absorbing power at all. This last is the opinion of 
Magendie, in which the author concurs. So lately 
41841, Rudolph Wagner asserted that “ neither 
atatomical nor physiological considerations render 
any satisfactory account of the import and office of 
the lymphaties,” whicht hus, shorn of their ancient 
fice, were repudiated as a superfluous apparatus 
i the animal mechanism. The grand organs of 
absorption the author believes to be the veins; and 
Aprincipal object of his paper is to point out the 
mode in which they acquire this remarkable faculty. 








‘Further Observations on the descending fluids 
of Plants, and more especially the Cambium,’ by 
G. Rainey, Esq.—The author relates an experiment 
in proof of the sap descending from the upper tothe 
lower part of an exogenous tree, through vessels 
which are continuous from the leaves to the roots; 
the course of these vessels being shown by the ad- 
dition of a solution of iodide of potassium after they 
had taken up by absorption a quantity of a solution 
of acetate of lead. The fiuids in these vessels are, 
he conceives, separated from the sap, which is as- 
cending from the roots, only by the membrane of 
which they are composed. When the leaf-buds of 
a tree are vegetating, large separations are observa- 
ble between the cells of the bark, and also between 
the bark and the wood: while no such separations 
are apparent when the leaf-buds are entirely inac- 
tive. These separations are various in size, and 
irregular in form; their parietes consist of rows of 
cells, piled up one above another, like the bricks of 
a wall : and their cavities all communicate with one 
another. From these and other anatomical facts, 
which are given in detail by the author, he concludes 
that the propulsion of the sap along the vessels, re- 
sulting from the operation of endosmose, will ex- 
plaix the descent of the cambium, which, being the 
nutritious portion of the vegetable fluids, corresponds 
in its nature to the chyle in animals. 

A letter was read from SirJ. Herschel], containing 
an account of an extraordinary luminous appearance 
seen in the heavenson the 17th March. The letter 
was dated the 17th, and contained the first announce- 
ment of what is now known to be a comet. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 27.—Sir C. Malcolm, V.P., in the chair. 

Read, an account of the Cameroons River and 
Bay of Amboises, by Captain W. Allen, R.N.—In 
the months of May and June, 1842, Captain Allen 
had an opportunity of examining the Cameroons 
River. By carefully feeling his way with the lead, 
he took the Iilberforce safely up to the anchorage 
of the palm ships in the estuary. Here he found an 
important community under two chiefs, King Bell 
and King Aqua; the houses were well built, and the 
grounds well cultivated with maize, plantains, &c. 
From hence he attempted the ascent of the river by 
the Jibareh Creek, but want of water compelled him 
to return, but not till he had explored the Bomano 
Creek, coming in from the west. Captain Allen 
then resolved to ascend by a boat expedition ; 
and accordingly he started in a forty-foot galley, 
manned with a crew of nine black men, under his 
head kruman, Jack Smoke, and accompanied by 
Lieut. Sidney, surveying officer, Mr. Terry, chief 
clerk to the commissioners, Mr. Sterling, assistant 
surgeon, and Mr. Lilley, a volunteer. King Bell 
and Prince Beppo, with canoes of about thirty pad- 
dles each, were induced to be of the party. They 
ascended with the flood tide and fine weather, and 
kept the lead going. They soon got into shoal water, 
among mud banks and mangroves, whose slimy roots, 
with the decayed vegetable matter, produced a most 
offensive odour. This spot passed, they got into an 
open expanse of water, a thousand yards wide. A 
narrow channel was next entered, and the mangroves 
were found to cease where the salt water terminates. 
In the undivided stream the breadth was found to be 
five hundred yards, the banks low but firm, and 
covered with high grass, behind which came ferns, 
plantains, and bushes of endless variety of form and 
foliage. The evening was fine, the temperature of 
the air 81°, that of the water 83°, As the party 
proceeded, the villages became more numerous; 
their neatness, and the cultivation around, denoted 
plenty and comfort. At three miles from the head 
of the Delta, the River Yabiang came in from the 
west, navigable, it is said, to a place called Abo, 
which could be reached at sun-set. Three miles be- 
yond this, the river became exceedingly shallow, but 
Glasgow, the native pilot, said, that in the floods the 
river rose so that the canoes could paddle with ease 
over the grass on the banks, which was fifteen feet 
high. A little above this the river narrowed to 360 
yards, with a depth of 18 or 20 feet. The stream 
was here divided into two branches, by the Wari 
Island. The country was generally level, with only 
a few eminences of a friable sandstone, to which the 





natives resort, and where they live in temporary huts 





party arrived at Bona Pia, the landing place of the 
town of Andimaka. From hence, in opposition to 
the wish of King Bell and the chief of Andémaka, 
Captain Allen end his party proceeded to the village 
of Wana Makemby, a little above Wari Island ; but 
the chief was absent, and the place most uninviting, 
so that they returned to Bona Pia, where they landed 
and went up to the village of Andimaka, and passed 
the night there. The feast of their reception over, a 
long palaver ensued on the subject of their further 
ascent of the river, which ended in a resolution to 
consult the Fetich ; his godship’s answer was adverse, 
notwithstanding which Captain Allen determined to 
proceed at least to the highest point of Wari Island. 
Every means were employed in the morning to pre- 
vent this, and the people said that if the party went 
further up they would meet with a very bad race of 
men, and that if they would not be advised by their 
best and warmest friends, they would be under the 
disagreeable necessity of shooting them themselves, 
to prevent the disgrace and mortification of their 
being killed by bushmen. What this meant was 
easily understood, and eventually the captain was 
allowed to depart; he therefore rounded the Wari 
Island, after which he ascended the Yabiang River 
to Kokki, passing on the way a low wooded island, 
where the smell from decayed vegetation was most 
offensive. Having passed the night at Kokki, the 
captain wished the next morning to proceed to Abo, 
but the river became so narrow, and the vapours so 
noxious, that he hastened the return to the steamer. 
Abo was said to be four hours higher up, and situated 
near some rocks, over which the Yabiang falls fifty feet. 
On their way down they passed through the Jibareh 
Creek, which they had in vain attempted to go up in 
the Wilberforce. At ten in the morning they reached 
the vessel. They had, in this excursion, ascended 
the river to forty miles from the sea. The river, in 
the floods, has water enough for vessels of any draught, 
but at ninety miles from the sea, the navigation is 
said to be interrupted by rocks. Captain Allen was 
prevented from exploring the Qua Qua River, but 
he surveyed the Cameroons, or Dualla, from Bell’s 
Town downwards, and connected it with Captain 
Vidall’s survey. Slight symptoms of fever induced 
the captain to hasten to the Bay of Amboises, or 
Ambas. ‘This bay is at the base of a lofty mountain, 
thirteen thousand feet high. It has three small but 
inhabited islands, one called Bobia, an impregnable 
position, whose inhabitants have a bad name, but 
were found very civil. The people are all fishermen, 
who exchange the abundant produce of the sea with 
the natives of the main land for plantains and yams. 
Captain Allen says, “From the peculiarity of its 
situation, and from local circumstances, I think that 
the Bay of Amboises will be found to be the most 
healthy position on this coast of Africa. Although 
my visits were during part of the rainy season, we 
seldom had more than a shower or a tornado about 
once a day, the rest of the day was very beautiful, 
and we were some days without rain. The anchorage 
is excellent in all parts of the bay as to holding 
ground and depth; and although it is a lee shore, 
it never blows hard here, and the pure breeze from 
the Atlantic, and the land winds being cooled by 
blowing over the mountain, are very refreshing ; be- 
sides, there are here hardly any mangroves or marshes; 
water is excellent, and provisions abundant, and 
cheaper than at Fernando Po.” 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

March 22.—The President in the chair. 

1. ‘On some Pleistocene Deposits, near Copford, 
Essex,’ by John Brown, Esq.—The order of the com- 
ponent beds of these deposits was taken from a cut- 
ting made for the Eastern Counties Railway. The 
lowest beds noticed consisted of blue clay, which the 
author refers toa great detritie accumulation called 
Till, and which occurs extensively over the northern 
portion of Essex. The till varies considerably in cha- 
racterandcom position ; atthe northern extremity ofthe 
section which the author exhibited, it was described 
as consisting of a stiff tenacious clay, but that within 
a short space it changed to a sandy gravel, containing 
fishes’ teeth and corals in great abundance. The rock 
fragments have been derived from basaltic and secon- 
dary beds, the latter affording the fossils, of which 
Mr. Brown communicated a list, determined by Mr. 
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J. de C. Sowerby. The pleistocene deposit at the Cop- 
ford brickfield consists, in an ascending order, first, 
of a bed of peat, containing land and fresh-water 
shells ; and, secondly, a bed of clay and detritus, with 
similar fossils, covered by a second layer of peat. 
At the southern ‘extremity of the section the order 
of the beds was as follows—Ist, diluvial clay, three 
feet ;—2nd, white sand, with shells, three feet ;—3rd, 
white calcareous mar], with shells and bones of ele- 
phant, ox, and deer ;—4th, peat, with shells ;—5th, blue 
clay, with fresh-water shells. The author suggests 
that this deposit is the bed ofan ancient pond, which 
occupied a depression on the surface of the till. He 

resented lists of its fossils, named by Mr. 8. P. 

oodward. 

2. *On the Tin Mines of Tenasserim Province,’ by 
Professor Forbes Royle.—The author prefaces his 
memoir by a view of the ancient history of the metal, 
especially as regards India, and gaye an account of the 
tin mines of Banca, and of the peninsula of Malacca ; 
describing the native processes for washing and smelt- 
ing the ore. The British provinces on the coast of 
Tenasserim contain about thirty thousand square 
miles, having a north and south range of mountains 
for their eastern boundary. The mineral products 
of these provinces are tin, iron, and coal. The north 
and south range is stated by Dr. Helfer to be com- 
posed of granite and gneiss, and the northern and 
middle parts of the country to consist of transition 
slates and limestones. The country south of the 
Moulmain River, the province of Ye, towards Tavoy, 
is a sterile slate district, covered with bamboo. Am- 
herst Province presents isolated ridges of limestone, 
with fertile land at their bases; to the south are 
sandstones and conglomerates. Tertiary formations, 
chiefly argillaceous, occupy the higher parts of Am- 
herst and Ye provinces, the plains of Tavoy and 
Kalliconny, those between Tavoy and Poilon, the 
valley of Jaunbrauk, and of the Tenasserim River, 
and the elevated land of Meta-Mio. In 1837 Dr. 
Helfer discovered tin near Lake Saulret, about 110 
miles N.N.E. of Moulmain, and in 1840 he reported 
the country to the north of the Pekehan River to be 
the richest staniferous district within the Tenasserim 
provinces ; the ore is formed in the débris of primitive 
rocks, and the range is stated to be a continuation of 
the Siamese tin district of Rinowng. Domel Island, 
and the banks of the Boukpeer, are also cited as lo- 
calities yielding tin. In fact, tin is of very common 
occurrence in the southern parts of Tenasserim, and 
probably its richest deposits are yet unknown. Cap- 
tain Tremenheere's account of the tin of the Tenas- 
serim provinces is, that it occurs chiefly in the beds 
and banks of those rivers which issue from the pri- 
mitive mountains on the Shengdon River, in the 
immediate vicinity of the coal mines, on the great 
Tenasserim River. 11.889 grains of peroxide of tin 
were collected in an hour and a half. Along the 
course of the streams which flow into the little Te- 
nasserim River, it occurs in thin beds, in gravel; and 
Captain Tremenheere calculated, from a short trial 
he made, that two men could obtain, by washing the 
gravel, about 5lb. 20z. 464gr. of tin per day, at 
the cost of twelve anas, including the expense of re- 
duction, which is extremely simple, and requires only 
charcoal, easily obtained from the abundant forests. 
At Kohan, on the right bank of the great Tenasserim 
River, eleven miles from Mergui, Captain Tremen- 
heere found a vein of tin about three and a half feet 
wide, nearly vertical, and inclosed in a white decom- 
posing granite rock. The ore is described as equal 
to that from Banca. It is conjectured that tin may 
ultimately be found in the small isolated granite 
hills which rise out of the alluvial plain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kohan. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

March 25.—Professor Wilson in the chair. 

The reading of Dr. Stephenson’s paper on the 
Literature of India was concluded. The portion read 
comprised the Mohammedan literature, and that 
contained in the vernacular langnages, more especi- 
ally the Mahratta, with which the writer is most con- 
versant. Some knowledge of the Mohammedan 
writers of India has long existed in Europe, arftong 
persons who have studied the history of that country. 
Their works differ little from those of other Moham- 
medans ; and they are usually written in Persian, 
and consequently can have no influence on the 


habits and feelings of the people to whom that lan- 
guage is unknown. Much of it is valuable to the 
historian, who has no other source of information, 
from the almost utter deficiency of Hind& historians ; 
but it is essentially foreign, and is studied only by a 
few of the higher classes. The light Mohammedan 
literature consists of romances, love songs, elegics, 
&e. &e., and is generally imitated from that of the 
modern vernacular writers, which form the subject of 
the last portion of the paper. In approaching this 
latter subject, the Doctor observes, that it is soutterly 
unknown in Europe, that a volume would be required 
to elucidate it ; and that, according to general opinion, 
every thing valuable in Indian literature is to be 
found either in Sanscrit or Persian. ‘The truth, 
however, is, that an extensive literature exists in the 
spoken languages of India, which influences all, from 
prince to peasant; and that even Brahmans have 
condescended to mingle in it, though most of the 
writers of this class have been humble Sudras. After 
some observations on the two great divisions of Indian 
languages—one derived almost wholly from Sanscrit, 
and the other from a tongue which must have been 
current in India before the coming of the conquering 
tribe who brought Brahmanism with them—the writer 
proceeds to an account of the rise and progress of 
this recent vernacular literature. From the period 
of the full establishment of Brahmanism, about the 
eighth or ninth century, every other form of faith was 
persecuted, and no writings were permitted to exist 
but those which formed the dominant religion. But 
the conquest of the Mohammedans, bearing with 
equal heaviness on all, introduced a greater degree 
of religious Jiberty: and the persecuted Jains, being 
less determined idolators than the worshippers of 
Vishnu and Siva, found some favour in the eyes of 
the conquerors. Accordingly we find religious re- 
formers, both Vaishnavas and Saivas, committing 
their opinions to writing soon after this period, and 
establishing sects varying from ancient Hinduism, 
which remain to this day. In the fifteenth century 
Kabir established nearly a pure theism, and ridiculed 
equally the idolatry of the Brahmans and the rites of 
the Moslems; and many thousandsof Hindtstothisday 
reckon themselves amongst his disciples. The works 
of these reformers yet exist, and are largely read by 
their followers. The Tamil poetess, Aryar, has also 
left a collection of moral precepts of the same re- 
forming tendency, though not belonging to any 
named sect. A race of authors sprung up in the 
Mahratta country about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, whose works inculcated a purer sys- 
tem of religion than had hitherto prevailed. All 
these writers used the vernacular languages of the 
provinces in which they resided, and were read by 
the unlearned people. Poetry was also cultivated 
about the same period by Tulsidas, Jaya-deva, and 
others. History then began to occupy the attention 
of Hinds; and events were recorded in many cases 
by men who had been actors in the scenes they de- 
scribed. Specimens of these vernacular writings 
were read. The translation of the Bible into all the 
idioms of India opens a new era in its literature, 
which is full of interest, and cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of great changes. Into this part of the subject 
the Doctor does not enter, but remarks upon the 
fallacy of the received opinion that the Hindus have 
always remained at a dead level in religion and lite- 
rature ; a fallacy propagated by interested bigots, and 
believed by the credulous confidence of Europeans. 
He is fully of opinion, that the learned Hindis of 
the next age will study the works of their ancestors, 
with the object of imitating their beauties and avoid- 
ing their defects; and that they will store their 
minds with the learning of the West, to present it to 
their countrymen in a form calculated to interest 
them, by blending the more sober verities of their 
European guides with the warmth and glow of their 
own native skies. 





AstronomicaL Socrety.—At the annual general 
meeting, the following officers were elected :— 

President, F. Baily, Esq. Vice-Presidents, G. B. 
Airy, Esq., Astronomer Royal, A. De Morgan, Esq., 
Rey. G. Fisher, Lord Wrottesley. Treasurer, 
G. Bishop, Esq. Secretaries, 'T. Galloway, Esq., 
Rey. R. Main. Fureign Secretary, Capt. W. H. 
; Smyth. Council, S. H. Christie, Esq., Rev. W. R. 
| Dawes, T. Jones, Esq., J. Lee, Esq., Capt. W. 
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Ramsay, R.N., E. Riddle, Esq., R. W, Rothman, 
Esq., Rey. R. Sheepshanks, Lieut. W. §, Stratford 
C. B. Vignoles, Esq. 4 
March 10.—The following communications were 
read :—‘ Occyltations observed at Port Royal Dock. 
yard, Jamaica,’ by Capt. Milne, R.N.—_* Observg. 
tions of the beginning and end of the Solar Eclipse 
on the 8:h of July 1842, in the fort on the left bank 
of the Shanghaie River, on the coast of China,’ by 
Capt. Sir E. Home, Bart.— , 
Latitude of the place of observation, 31° 26’ 36° North, 
Beginning of eclipse M.S. time.... 5 16 54.7 nearly 
End ditto 5 24 1.0 very good oh 
— Translation of a letter from M. Hansen, accompa. 
nying a printed paper on the Perturbations of the 
Heavenly Bodies moving in very eccentric and yery 
inclined orbits."—‘ On the application of the Method 
of Least Squares to the determination of the Most 
probable Errors of Observation in a portion of the 
Ordnance Survey of England,’ by T. Galloway, 
—The object is to give the results of an application 
to a part of the Ordnance Survey, of a general method 
of correcting the observed horizontal angles, whereby 
the positions of the stations are determined in such a 
manner as to give the nearest, cr most probably accu. 
rate, representation of the whole of the observations, 
The method in question, which is due to Gauss ang 
Bessel, has only recently been introduced into geodesy, 
—The President announced a communication re. 
ceived from the Rey. Baden Powell, relative to ag 
easy and convenient method of imitating the appear. 
ance of the corona, or glory that surrounds the bod 
of the moon, during the time of total darkness, in 
total eclipses of the sun; and also the appearance of 
the Leads that occur, not only in total eclipses, just 
prior to the time of total darkness, but likewise in 
annular solar eclipses. A sketch of the method was 
exhibited, which is merely this: a candle is placed 
in the focus of a lens, fixed in a screen, with an aper. 
ture of about three quarters of an inch in diameter, 
on the opposite side of which screen is placed an 
opaque circular disc, of equal (or even greater) dia- 
meter than the aperture, which may be placed at dif. 
ferent distances, so as to produce an eclipse of any 
magnitude, as the spectator shifts his position. When 
it ia central and total, there is a brilliant ring, or 
glory, even when it is so much nearer to the eye a 
to subtend a much greater angle than the aperture, 
Also, when there are any cusps, minute irregularities, 
on the edge of the disc, produce distinct beads. Prof 
Powell has tried a similar experiment with the circu 
lar opaque dise and the rays of the sun reflected from 
asmall piece of glass, which produced a most brilliant 
ring, the disc being nearly double the apparent dia- 
meter of the sun: and he proposes to pursue the in- 
quiry still farther. 





‘Horticutturat Socretry.—March 21.—Sir 0. 
Mosley, Bart., in the chair.—Messrs. W. H. Holmes, 
and W. Rendle, were elected Fellows. 

A paper was read upon the Tussac Grass, by Lieut. 
Governor Moodie, of the Falkland Islands; from 
which it appears, that some seeds which had been 
sown in the government garden, at a short distance 
from the sea, in good soil, but different from that in 
which it grows naturally, had shot up, and seemed to 
show that it would thrive in any soil, provided it 
were supplied with moisture. In its native state, It 
succeeds best in spots most exposed to the sea, and in 
the rankest peat bogs. So fond are horses and wild 
cattle of its herbage, that their tracks may be seen 
extending towards it for several miles from the inte 
rior of the country. It is recommended, in cultivating 
the tussac, to sow the sced just below the surface of 
the ground, in patches two feet apart, to be after- 
wards thinned out as the plants grow six or seven 
feet high. The herbage should not be grazed, but 
reaped or cut in bundles: when grazed it is liable to 
be injured, particularly by pigs, who tear it up to get 
at the sweet, nut-like roots. The wild west coast of 
Ireland would, no doubt, be well adapted for its cul- 
tivation. Mrs, Lawrence exhibited a well-grown 
specimen of Phaius Wallichii ; Burchellia capensts 
in a vigorous state of health, bearing clusters of beau- 
tiful orange at the end of every branch ; with the 
much-neglected, but nevertheless pretty, Gnidia pm 
folia, covered with its numerous heads of delicate 
white flowers. A Knightian medal was awarded for 
the Phaius and Burchellia, From Mr, Gaines wert 
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three hybrid Rhododendrons, Princess Royal, Prince 
of Wales, and Victoria Regina, the latter being of a 
delicate fiesh colour, and having the throat marked 
with well-defined dark brown spots ; several seedling 
Cinerarias, the best of which were Ne plus Ultra, 
resembling the King, but with larger flowers, and 
True Blue, of a deep purple colour, with a reddish 
tinge in the centre ; with these were a well-cultivated 

imen of Camellia Donckelaeri, exhibiting its pe- 
culiar mottled character in great perfection, and C. 
Nicholsii, a small, well formed, and light red flower, 
also spotted in a slight degree, and well worthy of 
cultivation. A Banksian medal was awarded for the 
two latter. W. Wells, Esq., of Redleaf, brought 
two seedling Azaleas, raised from seed presented by 
thelate Lady Amherst : one borea great resemblance 
to the yellow Chinese Azalea, and the other was a 

tty variety, with large, finely formed, yellow 
fowers, tinged and spotted with reddish brown. Mr. 
Wells also exhibited some fine blooms of Camellia 
reticulata, and other good kinds, with cut specimens 
of Rhododendron arboreum album, and several beauti- 
ful hybrid varieties. A Banksian medal was awarded 
for the Azaleas and hybrid Rhododendrons. From 
the Dean of Manchester were a seedling Camellia, 
called foliolosa, of a very brilliant colour, and remark- 
able for the exceeding fulness of the flower, being 
composed of an exterior row of petals, densely filled 
up in the centre with others of irregular form ; 
and a Muscari, raised from seed gathered in the 
Durrood Pass, near Meshed, in Persia, and apparently 
asmall variety of M. racemosum. A certificate was 
awarded for the Camellia. Messrs. Davies & Co. 
also exhibited a handsome seedling Camellia, raised 
from the seed of C. Colvillii, fertilized with the pollen 
of C! reticulata: in the foliage it resembles the older 
sorts, but the flower, which is large and well filled up, 
pattakes of the form and colour of its male parent. 
A-certificate was awarded. Sir J. T. Tyrrell exhi- 
bitedsome fine White Versailles Lettuces. A certi- 
fate was awarded for them. From the garden of the 
Society were Spiranthes orchioides, a pretty terrestrial 
species, with pink flowers ; Acanthophippium bicolor, 
vith clusters of singular wax-like flowers, edged with 
deep crimson ; Phaius bicolor, bearing lofty spikes of 
yellowish brown and white; Boronia anemonefolia, a 
handsome free-blooming species, with small rosy star- 
like flowers ; Acacia mucronata, a showy’sort, with 
sulphur-coloured flowers, which, with 4. hispidissima, 
4small species, bearing a great resemblance to 4, 
pulchella, is well adapted for a limited greenhouse. 
Cuttings were distributed. 





Socrery oF Arts.—March 22._W. H. Hughes, 
Eyq., V.P.inthechair. Mr. Taunton exhibited and de- 
stibed his elaborately constructed umbrella, intended 
asa present from the Turkish Ambassador resident 
in England to the Sultan, its value being 500 guineas, 
The stick and frame generally are made of gold, and 
the handle of ivory, having on its exterior carved 
representations of military trophies. The silk is of 
Spitalfields manufacture and worked—the pattern 
being a basket of flowers, which is repeated in each 
gore. Within the stick and handle are contained the 
following articles: a telescope, a watch, a pencil-case 
with watch-key, a case containing pencil points, a 
sun-dial, a thermometer, a botanical microscope, anda 
knife with two blades. The weight is 36 oz. 

Sir F. Desanges described his Ramoneur Machine, 
vhich is designed to sweep flues of every shape and 
size; whether considered in reference to their trans- 
verse or longitudinal section. The model machine 
exhibited consists of four brushes, each attached to 
two brass arms, working with springs into as many 
tckets, ranged at right angles to each other in pairs, 
and secured to the stem, which being furnished with 
wiversal joints, is capable of following all the irre- 
gularities of the most tortuous chimneys. 

March 29._W. Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
Thirteen Members were elected.—Mr. Whishaw read 
acommunication from Mr. Kemp, ‘ On his process 
of Printing Warps to produce fabrics termed 
“Clouded,” or “Chiné,”’ the subject being illus- 
tated by numerous specimens of fabrics manufac- 
tured by the new process. 

4pril 5.—T. Hoblyn, V.P., in the chair.—Two 
Members were elected. 

Mr. Pellatt described and illustrated the new art 
o#Electro-Piating and Gilding, according to Messrs. 





Elkington’s process. Several specimens were placed | the subject of ecclesiastical architecture ; and the 
upon the table, and during the lecture two old candle- | successful introduction of the Byzantine and Lombard 


sticks were plated, and a silver watch-case was gilt in 
a few minutes, It is immaterial what metal is used 
for articles to be plated by this process ; a compound 
metal, composed principally of nickel, however, is 
preferred, which, when plated with silver, can scarcely 
be distinguished from the solid metal. Upon the 
wax model is first deposited a copper surface, by the 
electro process ; the wax is then melted out, and thus 
a perfect mould of copper is obtained, into which is 
deposited silver of any substance that may be re- 
quired. The copper is then removed by dissolving 
it with acid, and the article required is obtained. If 
the original model is in metal, an elastic mould, made 
of glue and treacle, is used, by pouring the composi- 
tion in a liquid state upon the model. By a late 
improvement, the proprietors have the means of 
giving a metallic conducting medium to this compo- 
sition, and to other substances, without the use of any 
external application, as blacklead, &c. The first 
thing, before plating or gilding, is thoroughly to 





styles, as varieties in modern structures, naturally 
creates a desire to become acquainted with those mag- 
nificent edifices which offer the best examples for su 

gestion orimitation. The perusal of Mr. Gally Knight's 
introductory account of the churches of Italy, ought 
to silence that fanatical opposition to the adoption 
of Romanesque architecture for new churches, which 
relies on the force of its objection that the style isnot 
Christian. Not only were the basilicas converted into 
Christian churches, but the plan of those edifices—an 
oblong divided by columns into a nave and aisles, 
with a semi-circular recess at the upper end—was 
selected by Constantine asa model for new ones ; the 
cruciform plan being a subsequent change, though 
when first introduced is not known. The Pantheon 
and the Temple of Minerva Medica, at Rome, also 
served as models for the round churches and baptis- 
teries, the first being the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, erected by Constantine. The Byzantine 
cupola was next adopted, and the heavy proportions 


cleanse the articles from all grease or oxide, and this | of the Lombard style—which was not original, but 
is done by boiling them in caustic alkali, and scouring | only a modification of the Roman, with some new 


them with sand and dilute acid ; they are then washed 
and dried, and a copper wire being attached to them, 
they are placed in a metallic solution of the metal 
required to be deposited. The entire article is then 
suspended by a copper wire in the solution of silver, 
or metal, the wire being connected with the negative 
pole, while a silver plate, suspended in the same so- 
lution, is connected with the positive pole of the bat- 
tery. 
silvering, except that the gold solution requires to be 
heated while the process is proceeding. Great care 
is required in the arrangement of the batteries, the 
object being to decompose the solution easily, and, at 
the same time, to produce a firm, smooth, and regular 


deposit of the metal. The secret of the manipulation | 


consists in the correct balance of power, between the 
battery on the one hand, and the strength of the solu- 
tions, and number of articles to be deposited on, on 
the other. The solution for gilding is prepared by 
dissolving the gold in @ mixture of pure nitric and 
muriatic acids, the product being a chloride of gold ; 
after evaporation, this is converted, by means of an 


alkali, into the oxide, which oxide is dissolved in | 


pure cyanide of potassium. The solution of silver is 
prepared by dissolving pure silver in nitric acid di- 
luted with distilled water, and similarly treated with 
the cyanide of potassium as in the gold solution. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Asiatic Society, 2, P.M. 

Botanical Society, 8. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ On the Supply of Water 


Sat. 


Mow. 
TUEs. 


to the Island of Malta,’ by W. L. Arrowsmith.—* Description | 
of the Artesian Well at the Abbatoire de Grenelle, Paris,’ | 
by Sir John Robison, K.H.—‘ Description of the Water- | 


Pressure Engine, constructed by Herrn Brendel, at Frey- 
berg, for the Alte Mordgruba Mine,’ by W. L. Baker. 
Zoological Society, 8.—Scientific Business. 
stronomical Society, 8. 
Literary Fund, 3. 
Society of Arts, 8.—Mr. Davis on his ‘ Stereoprism Combina- 
tion as applicable to Wood Pavements.’ 
Royal Society of Literature, 4. 








FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Tue volumes of lithographic sketches put forth by 
favourite artists—beginning with Prout, Harding, and 
Stanfield, and coming down to Nash, Haghe, and 
Roberts—are exclusively of a popular character ; 
their attractiveness consisting either in the charm of 
style, the picturesque nature of the subjects, or the 
interest attached to the scenes delineated: with the 
exception of Mr. Gally Knight’s architectural illus- 
trations of * The Normans in Sicily,’ no single one of 
the numerous series makes pretensions to archzolo- 
gical research. In proportion as we regret this defi- 
ciency of exact information and scientific character, 
should we welcome the appearance of a work which 
combines pictorial beauty with learned investigation, 
and is at once valuable to the architectural student and 
acceptable tothe loversofart : we allude to another ela- 
borate production by Mr. Gally Knight, illustrating the 
‘Ecclesiastical Architecture of Italy, from the Time 
of Constantine to the Fifteenth Century,’ of which 
the first volume has just appeared. The attention 
which church building just now receives from the 
public—the emulation of religious sects in erecting 
new and restoring old fabrics, give present interest to 


The process of gilding is similar to that of | 


| 
| 








features—prepared the way for the pointed style. 
This, Mr. Knight considers, came into Italy, from 
Germany, entire. It was first adopted by Arnolfo, at 
Assisi, and prevailed throughout Italy—Rome alone 
excepted, where it was looked upon with disdain 
until the close of the fourteenth century, when the 
classical predilection of the Papal see extended to 
Florence, and other cities, through the agency of 
Brunelleschi and Alberti. It is curious to trace, in 
the various styles that successively prevailed in the 
Middle Ages, the several links which connect Pointed, 
or Christian, with Greek, or Pagan, architecture ; and 
the arrangement of the forty plates of this volume in 
the chronological order of the various structures, 
greatly facilitates an appreciation of the amount 
and nature of each change. The examples in this 
volume commence prior to the fourth, and come down 
to the eleventh century ; including, among other less 
known, but scarcely less remarkable edifices, the 
Baptistery of Constantine, and Basilica of St. Paul, 
at Rome ; the Palace and Tomb of Theodoric, and 
the magnificent churches of San Apollinare and San 
Vitale, at Ravenna ; the Lombard churches at Bres- 
cia and Pavia; the famous cathedrals and baptisteries 
of Florence and Pisa; San Ambrogio, at Milan; St. 
Mark’s, Venice, &c. ‘The drawings are strictly aceu- 
rate in detail; being made from measurement by 
architectural draughtsmen, whom Mr. Gally Knight 
engaged expressly for this work ; the artistic treat- 
ment of the subjects, however, and the introduction of 
figures, and agreeable effects of light and shade, give 
vivacity and pictorial character tothe plates. Signor 
Quaglio has sketched the greater number, but Mr. 
G. B. Moore, who has lithographed the majority, 
and Mr. Knapp, furnished some originals. In point 
of execution, the lithographic drawings are generally 
satisfactory, though they do not challenge particular 
admiration ; but the Mosaic paintings are brilliant 
specimens of lithochromatography, and exemplify 
the perfection to which this beautiful art has been 
brought by Mr. Owen Jones, who has, in some of 
these plates, improved upon his Alhambra, especially 
in the lustre of the blazonry. 

Another remarkable addition to the series of artists’ 
sketch books, is a volume of ‘Sir David Wilkie’s 
Oriental Sketches.’ Mr. Joseph Nash has produced 
exact fac-similes of those made with crayon and pen, 
and free; yet faithful translations, of such as were done 
in oil and water-colours—a difficult, though humble 
task, and one that merits more praise forthe ability with 
which it has been performed than the artist is likely 
to receive. Apart from Wilkie’s fame—to which, by 
the way, they add nothing—these sketches possess 
little attraction; but taken in connexion with the 
great artist’s career, they are valuable and interesting 
records of its close,and exhibit the painter of common 
life and homely character as an aspirant for distinc. 
tion in the highest range of art—scriptural subjects. 
It was in pursuit of this ambitious aim that Wilkie 
visited the East, for the purpose of deriving inspira- 
tion from a pilgrimage to the scenes of the events in 
sacred history, and of studying the characteristic 
features of the people, their dwellings, costumes, and 
modes of life. That he must have failed in his attempt 
to reach the sublime, and even to attain thedignity es 
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sential to an embodied expression of religious senti- 
ment, needed not the sketches of the ‘ Nativity,’ and 
* Ecce Homo,’ in this volume, to make evident to all 
who were familiar with his works; though his earnest 
feeling would have redeemed defects of style, and 
atoned for a want of grandeur, in the estimation of 
all who prize thespirit above the outward form of art. 
Wilkie was not a sketcher, and these are not so 
Tauch “sketches” as unfinished pictures, or parts of 

ictures: his forte lay in elaborating, not indicating : 
a tenaciously-did his mind grasp the details of a sub- 
ject, that accessories became invested with the im- 
portance of corroborative evidence, and he set such 
store by these minutia, that they sometimes overlay 
the main argument. This is remarkable in these 
sketches, which display individual peculiarities and 
subordinate points, rather than broad general charac- 
teristics. Many of the sketches are portraits, in which 
Wilkie was not happy; and of these, several are 
women, whom he was rarely successful in limning. 
Mrs. Moore, the wife of the British Consul at Bey- 
rout, is a very slight but elegant study of female 
beauty ; and the ‘ Beauty of Pera,’ the painter's 
landlady, is a graceful sketch. The composition of 
the group of * Three Greek Sisters,’ is better than the 
expression of the faces, which is dull and uninterest- 
ing. The Young Sultan, Abdul Medjid, Mchemet 
Ali, Admiral Walker, and Mr. Cartwright, the British 
Consul at Constantinople, have no other merit than 
belongs to the likenesses; and the dragomans of 
the consuls are only attractive for their costumes, 
though the heads have strong character. The 
Sheikh of Lebanon, who conducted the painter and 
his party to the Holy land, and a Persian prince, 





thin, and cold, and the style and sentiment of the 
designs are eminently French; but for neatness of 
execution, and correct drawing, they are remarkable ; 
and the ornamental finish gives an air of elegance to 
the prints, that enhances their slender pretensions as 
works of art. The line engraving of Strafford, by 
Henriquet Dupont, has extraordinary force and 
richness of effect: the very texture of the costumes 
is imitated, and though the flesh and hair incline to 
woolliness, the gradations of light are finely preserved, 
and the darks are clear. The Charles the First, 
though faithfully rendered by Achille Martinet, is 
cold, monotonous, and metallic ; and there is a want 
of discrimination between the flesh tints and those of 
the dresses. But when we contrast the admirable 
drawing of both these prints, and the effect of one of 
them, with the lumpy feet, grotesque faces, and heavy 
indecision of the line engraving, by W. Chevalier, of 
Mr. Knight's picture of Z'he Saint’s Day, which the 
Art-Union of London has just issued to its subscribers 
of 1841, we cannot but fear that the pre-eminence of 
English engravers over those of the modern French 


way of encouragement to induce our best line engravers 
to resume the burin. 
Mr. Burnett, one in the foremost rank, has taken 





to mezzotint, and has produced a print from 


vie in mere executive skill with the most successful 
| efforts of practised mezzotinters, while in painter- 


| Edwin Landseer’s ‘ Lassie herding Sheep,’ that may 


| like feeling, and pictorial character, it bespeaks 


whom Wilkie chose as a model for the head of | 


Christ, are the finest studies of Oriental character in 
the volume ; vigorous and animated in expression, 
and beautifully drawn: the little daughter of Walker 
Bey, in a Turkish dress, also, is a charming study of 
infantine character and costume. The two most 


complete and animated sketches are ‘The Letter | 


Writer,’ and the ‘ Tatar Messenger telling the News 
of the Fall of Acre,’ in a coffee-house at Constan- 
tinople ; the last may vie in vividness ef expression 
and character with the finest works of Wilkie. The 
scene is dramatic: the Turks, roused from their ha- 
bitual apathy by the astounding intelligence, exhibit 


the strongest excitement; glaring on the bearer of | 
the news with looks of incensed astonishment and | 


contemptuous incredulity, which he meets with a 
calm gaze of assurance ; even smoking is suspended, 
and the barber turns from the customer le is oper- 
ating upon to scrutinize the relater. 


Mr. Collins, R.A., is contributing his quota to the | 


store of * Painter’s Etchings,’ and the first of six Parts 


gives promise of a work that will delight all who can | 
appreciate simplicity of style and a pure feeling for | 


rustic character and scenery. Fishermen and chil- 


dren are his favourite studies, coast scenes, and cot- | 


tages furnishing the backgrounds ; the slightest indi- 
cations tend to express the sentiment of the subject, 
which is never lost sight of, and is always genuine. 
Our continental neighbours, the French, always 
before us in ornamental design, have put forth a work 
which shows, by comparison, how far behind are our 
manufacturers and decorators in taste and invention: 
it is a series of beautifully engraved plates, by MM. 
Farin fréres, of designs by M. Leon Feucliére, in- 
cluding, under the title of L’ Art Industriel, all that 
relates to the decoration and furniture of a villa, from 
the staircase and saloon to the bed-chamber. ‘Ten of 
the eighteen Jivraisons have been sent to ws by Messrs. 


with fanciful devices and elaborate details : richness 
of embellishment reaches the prodigal height of 
luxury, but rarely oversteps the bounds of good taste, 
for beauty of form and massiveness of ornament are 
rarely lost in the ensemble. 

The advance of the French in engraving, is shown 
by the pair of mezzotints, by Eugene Jazet, from 
designs by Schopin, from Paul and Virginia, and 
the elaborate line engravings of the two pictures of 
Paul De la Roche, exhibited a few years since 
at the British Institution, ‘Strafford on his way to 
execution,’ and ‘Charles the First insulted by 


the artist. The figure of the lassie is beautifully 
drawn, the feet as well as the head; and the discri- 
mination shown in the texture of her flesh and 
| costume, and the woolly coats of the “ fleecy fools” 
| —and between the turf of the shieling and the hea- 
| Edwin Landseer has not been so well rendered in 
mezzotint before; and this picture is one of those 
| true bits of nature—the aristocratic air of the lassie 


Cromwell's soldiers... The mezzotints are hard, 





school, is not likely to be of long duration, at least in | 
figure subjects, unless something more be done in the | 


ther, the distant hills and the sky—is admirable. | 


excepted—that we prize above portraits of well-bred | 


dogs, high-bred horses, and drawing-room pets, whe- 
ther biped or quadruped. 

Here our budget of novelties must conclude, but 
| not without a line of recognition for Mr. Wyld’s 
complete and well-executed maps of Canada, and 
the Oregon district, which have a value beyond their 
momentary utility. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Pritkanmonic Concrrts.—The principal no- 
velty at the Second Philharmonic Concert was 
Chopin’s Pianeforte Cencerto in F minor, performed 
by Madame Dulcken. The introduction of this 
work suggests remark and comparison so strongly, 
that we must digress for a moment from the per- 
| formance to the thing performed. That the piano- 
| forte concerto, with orchestral accompaniments, has 
gone out of fashion, is a musical misfortune “ past 
praying for ;'’ we believe, however, that the neglect 
will not continue. But the works which will be 





called for again, are those in which idea, not passage, 
is the main object; a prophecy justified by the 


} 
} 
| list of compositions of this class in fayour even at 





the present time, when the appetite for execution is 
the most extravagant. We need not enumerate 
Beethoven's concertos in c minor, and E flat major, 


| —the ‘ Concert Stiick’ of Weker,—Hummel’s con- 


( | certos in A minor and B minor,—Moscheles’ con- 
Hering & Remington; and these contain designs | certo in G minor,—and Mendelssohn’s Second 
in various styles, but chiefly that of the Renaissance, | Concerto,—to remind the reader, that though in 
for chimney-pieces, beds, screens, toilets, cabinets, | each of these the exhibition of the pianoforte player 
vases, lamps, clocks, brackets, tea and coffee services, | is a main object, the deliberate elaboration’ of 
&e., which combine elegant shapes and proportions | 


| 
| 


| clearly-marked and well-contrasted subjects is still 
more evident as a purpose; and where the idea is 
the noblest, as in Beethoven's, the chance of per- 
manent acceptance is the greatest. Now, on looking 
into Chopin’s Concerto, we find no such decision 
of outline, still less completeness of construction. 
There is not a page without its exquisite delicacies 
of detail, sufficient to make the fortune of a dozen 
notlurni, but the first movement wants breadth of 
contour: the leading cantabile passages of the allegro 
and adagio are too similar in style and form, while 
the subject of the rondo is on the scale of one of its 








composer’s Mazurkas,—nothing grander, — and, 


CApr. 8 
however delicate and quaint, as little fitted for the 
broad treatment which the style of movement 
requires, as (for instance) the rondo which closes 
Weber’s peerless Pianoforte Sonata in a flat, The 
most impressive portion is the second part of the 
slow movement, which was played, as indeed was 
the whole Concerto, with great firmness and delicae 
by Madame Dulcken. But, interesting as this work 
must be to all who love the pianoforte and relish 
one of the most peculiar composers of this or ay 
other time, it is but another proof of what we yen. 
tured to ascribe to Chopin as a characteristic (they, 
No. 740) “incapacity of continuous effort.”* We 
must be brief over the rest of the programme. The 
symphonies were Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica,’ very up. 
equally performed, under Mr. Potter’s conduct, and 
one by Haydn, in c minor, selected, we imagine 
mainly for the sake of Mr. Lindley’s violoncello ns 
the ¢rio of the minuet: this was encored. The 
overtures were Spohr’s ‘ Der Berggeist,’ and Che. 
rubini’s ‘Les Deux Journées.’ Miss S. Flower, who 
appeared lately at Drury Laneas Pippo, in ‘ La Gazza 
Ladra,’ to the delight and surprise of the audience 
made her first appearance at these concerts, and was 
successful in the contralto song from Mendelssohn's 
‘St. Paul;’ and Miss Rainforth sang with care and 
spirit the great secna from Spohr’s ‘ Faust,’ which, 
however, lost much by the curtailment of half the 
recitative, and yet more by the clumsy and common- 
place English text with which she chose to sing it, 


| as if it had not been already well mated with Italian 


words ; the transposition of the final grand passage 
was inevitable, seeing that she has not the original 
notes in her voice. Besides this, she joined with 
Miss Flower in the grand duet from Semiramide,’ 
and Mr. Hobbs sang the favourite tenor adagio 
from Haydn’s ‘Seasons.’ The coming Philhar- 
monic Concert is well worthy of patronage, for the 
sake of Beethoven’s ‘Choral Symphony,’ which wil} 
be performed, under the auspices of M. Moscheles, 





Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—The revival of 
‘ Giselle’ must not pass without being recordedas one 
of the most perfect performances in our recollection, 
The corps de ballet is now, indeed, at its strongest, 
and its members find fit occupation in the elfa 
drama: Dumiiatre, with her floating grace,—and¢ 
Guy-Stephan, with her audacious and piquant 
buoyancy—to say nothing of sundry “ lesser lights,” 
such as Mdiles. Camille and Planquet, each of 


| whom deserves her line of praise, as well as her 


round of applause. But the most admirable thing 
in ‘Giselle’ is the pantomime of Malle. Fanny 
Elssler, in the first, and her treatment of the entire 
second act. We remember few finer pieces of tra- 
gic passion than her mad scene; both counte- 
nance and gesture are managed with such consum- 
mate attention to climax, and yet closeness to the 
terrible reality, that the addition of speech could 
add little impressiveness to the represcutation. 








| Thus can Genius, dealing with even an exhibition 





so intrinsically bordering on the absurd as a ballet, 
turn conventionalities into truths, and an idle piece 
of dumb show into a moving history. Mdlle. 
Elssler’s conception of the supernatural portion of 
the ballet is of the same high order of art. Giseile 
is compelled,—so runs the fantastic legend,—in her 
phantom state, to detain and fascinate, to his ruin, 
the youth she had loved while living, and whose 
falseness had brought her to the grave. It is hard 





* We may not soon have a better opportunity than the 
present of noticing another and later work of a similar class 
by Chopin ; his AWegro de Concert (Op. 46), which se to 
belong to an unfinished Concerto. Though the form of this 
be more clearly defined than that of the first movement of 
the work in F minor, and the opening has a massive plain 
ness, which makes it fitter for orchestral treatment, t 
above remarks apply also to this composition. The grand 
passages, though rich and complicated, want individuality 
and colour, till the final climax (pp. 15, 16, 17, 18) is reached; 
this is bolder than most of Chopin’s writing. The composer's 
want of sustaining power, however, is curiously evidenced in 
the fact that there is no second part to this Al/egro,—sinee, 
after the first grand solo and tutii, the principal melody 
almost immediately returns, in the original key, and thea 
comes the final passage: the great difficulty of composition 
being thus avoided, on the dolce fur niente plan of the writers 
of modern Italian cavatinas. With all its deficiencies, how- 
ever, there isso much more substance in this alegre than 
in the unaccompanied funtasias on operatic airs, which have 
recently been inflicted on concert audiences, that we cannot 
but wish its author would complete the work of which it 1s 
a fragment ;—and, complete or incomplete, that some pianist 
would give us an opportunity of hearing it in public. 
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to conceive anything at once so luxuriously en- 
ing and so mournfully chilling as the persona- 
tion to which we are referring. Taglioni, as the 
Sylphide, was graceful, aérial, and pathetic—but 
hers was the grace and the emotion of one who had 
never known the soil of mortality and the storms 
of earth, —Elssler is the phantom of a human 
being, retaining memory, passion, and pity. The 
fond yet mournful look rivetted on her pain-worn 
countenance, with which she gazes on the victim 
she is bidden to destroy, but resolves to save, de- 
serves to be commemorated by the side of some of 
the marvellous changes of _Pasta’s features. It 
would be descending, after this, to praise such tech- 
nicalities as battemens and entrechats—enough that 
here is a tragic performance of the finest discrimina- 
tion and deepest feeling; and if it be applauded 
less than it deserve, itis because the ballet-haunters 
hardly know how to receive such a rarity, now that 
it has fallen into their hemisphere, and find it less 
amusing to see than the Cracovienne or the Menuet 
de la Cour, danced with Elssler as cavalier, and 
Dumilatre grande dame of the age of Louis Qua- 
torze. The latter was enacted on Thursday, when 
was also given ‘La Sonnambula,’ for the reappear- 
ance of Mario, Fornasari taking the part of Count 
Rodolpho—of this next week. 





Drury Lane.—What will the Mrs. Grundys, 
who were so dissatisfied with ‘Norma,’ so out- 
raged by ‘ Elena Uberti,’ so sarcastic upon ‘Semi- 
ramide,’ so little indulgent towards English ver- 
sions of ‘Le Nozze’ and ‘Il Matrimonio’—what, 
we ask, will these ancient gentlewomen say, at 
the introduction of Pacini’s ‘Saffo’ for the first 
appearance, on the classical English stage, of 
the most famous of “the famed Novello race,” 
as Charles Lamb hath it? We do not put the 
question splenetically, but for consistency’s sake: 
to establish a principle, by calling attention to the 
inevitable caprices into which all must fall, who 
build their hopes upon impossibilities, and find 
faults when no remedy exists. For ourselves, we 
are delighted at the triumph of another English- 
woman on the English operatic stage, and cannot 
but rejoice, for her sake, that the Drury Lane 
management has been judicious enough not to 
enjoin her appearance in ‘Acis,’ or ‘ King Arthur,’ 
or ‘Comus,’ those works of native origin, which 
—so said the short-sighted—were to banish all 
translated musical dramas. 

Of course we must give the lady precedence over 
the opera. To say, that such a voice as Miss Clara 
Novello’s has not been heard on the English stage 
in our recollection, is simply the truth. Of the 
tichest quality, two good octaves in compass (from 
DtoD), produced with ease and certainty, suffici- 
ently powerful to be heard above the whole thunder 
of a concerted finale, and sufficiently strong to abide 
the wear and tear of three arduous acts,—this voice 
possesses, in itself, qualities enough to fascinate and 
disarm all cavil. Cultivation has done much for it 
since it was last heard in England; and that large 
and bold style of ornament, which is the fashion 
of the newest Italian school, is executed by Miss 
Novello with truth and certainty. The older graces 
of shake and scale-passage stand in need of further 
practice; and we hope that our new prima donna 
will not rest contented with what she has acquired. 
It is the nature of organs as beautiful and com- 
plete as hers, out of their very perfection, to be 
in danger of monotony; and since she must de- 
pend, for expression, upon varieties of phrase and 
omament rather than varieties of tone, her soste- 
muto and slanciato passages will be captivating in 
Proportion as they are not too exclusively drawn 
upon. We must, too, express great satisfaction in 
the improvement which has taken place in Miss 
Novello’s articulation; this could hardly fail to be 
the consequence of thoroughly studying the Italian 
Tecitative. As to Miss Novello’s powers as an 
actress, we have little to say, beyond the facts that 

is obviously at ease on the stage, and as un- 
€xaggerated as she is unembarrassed;—with regard 
to the future of one so young in the dramatic pro- 
fession, it would be unfair to prophesy. Enough, for 

present, that her voice carried the audience 
along with it, from the first to the last note of her part. 

This brings us to speak of the opera and Pacini’s 


music. The titled Mrs. Malaprop who, sitting in 
council over some tableaux vivans, proposed for sub- 
ject, “Sappho and her Children struck by light- 
ning!’ took hardly more pleasant freedom with the 
old Greek tale, than the Italian librettist has done. 
On the slender legend of the passion of the poetess 
for Phaon, he has constructed a second edition of 
‘Norma,’ with a strain of Greek poetry, in place of 
Druidical superstition, running through it. This 
gives fine scope to the musician and to the actress: 
Sappho’s last song, for instance, is an improvisation 
of over-wrought rapture for the nuptials of her rival 
with the youth who has scorned her. Whatan op- 
portunity is here for an outpouring of brilliant and 
passionate melody, such as Rossini has lavished in 
his ‘Otello,’ or his less-known ‘ Zelmira’! Taking 
his subject at this height, Pacini is unequal to his 
task. He displays no evidence of having any special 
feeling for the intense yet voluptuous spirit of either 
the epoch or the tale chosen. But his opera deserves 
a better character than has been circulated respect- 
ing it. The composer was always successful in his 


single cavatinas, and continues to be so; as in Cli- 
mene’s rondo, so beautifully given by Mrs. Alfred 
Shaw as narrowly to escape an encore ; as in the aria 
of Phaon (Mr. Allen), which was sung twice, “by 


” 


desire.” He has written, too, a popular duet for 
soprano and contralto—an effectively wrought finale 
to his second act; and, throughout, indulges in a 
more picturesque treatment of his orchestra than 
we were at all prepared to expect. On the whole, 
the music may, possibly, be less sound than Merca- 
dante’s, but it is fresher than Donnizetti’s, and, as 
such, must be welcome to ears satiated with the 
compositions of the last-named master. The third 
act is the weakest, and stands in need of curtailment. 
We have little more to say, save to record the 
excellent singing and graceful action of Mrs. 
Alfred Shaw, who fairly divided the honours with 
the heroine of the night. The forte of Mr. Phil- 
lips does not lie in modern Italian music, and 
his Alcander was better relished by the audience 
than ourselves. The subordinate parts were well 
filled, but the orchestra and chorus were once 
or twice “at odds,” and neither is obviously ha- 
bituated to the music. In the first two acts, the 
scenery and grouping are in the highest style of 
stage art,—as probable and picturesque as they are 
exquisitely finished. On the whole, the success of 
‘Sappho’ is complete, as we hope the treasurer of 
Drury Lane will see good cause to acknowledge. 





St. James’s THEeatre.—French Plays.—We 
must restrict ourselves this week to announcing the 
appearances of Madame Doche and M. Vernet, 
which took place on Monday last. The introdug- 
tion of the latter’s Madame Pochet to a May-Fair 
audience is about as odd an illustration of the en- 
counter of extremes as the short-lived appearance 
of Nina Lassave, as a lion, in certain fashionable 
circles. But there is no end to the vagaries of 
inconsistency. ‘Le Pére d’une Débutante’ is to 
be given on Easter Monday. 





MISCELLANEA 

Lotteries and Little-goes—Perhaps the most 
curious feature of the advertising columns of the 
© Tatler’ is the immense number of private lotteries, 
announced under the convenient name of sales, ip 
the latter part of 1710. Dipping into “the file,” 
upon chance, we find in the number for September 
21-23 :—“ Mr. Stockton’s sale of jewels, plate, &c., 
to be drawn in the great room at the Duke of Marl- 
borough’s Head, on Michaclmas-day, by parish boys 
and out of wheels.” “ Mrs. Honeyman, milliner, in 
Hungerford Street ; her ¢:velvepenny sale of goods is 
put off till the 29th inst.” “Mr. Guthridge’s six- 
penny sale of goods, at the toy-shop over against 
Norfolk Street in the Strand, continues.” * Mrs. 
Help’s sale of goods, consisting of plate of considerable 
value, being near full, is to be drawn on Tuesday 
sevennight at the stone-cutter’s in Downing Street ;” 
and “Mr. William Morris’s proposals for several 
prizes; 2500 tickets, in which there are 177 prizes, 
the highest 100/., the lowest 11s., and 13 blanks to a 
prize ; half-a-crown the ticket.” Thisis rather below 
than above the average quantity of such advertisements 
in a number of the ‘ Tatler’ about that time. The 





temptations held out to gamblers in this small way 








were varied in the extreme. One advertisement 
“gives notice that Mr. Peters’ sale of houses in 
Glouster Street, of 10001. for half-a-crown, will be 
drawn within a fortnight at farthest.” Another runs 
thus:—* Tickets for the house on Blackheath, &c., 
to begin on Thursday the 7th September next, at the 
Bowling-green House on the said heath, where the 
sale is to be; at 2s. 6d. per ticket ; the highest prize 
2201., the lowest 10s. Note, the house is let at 142. 
10s. per an., and but one guinea per an. ground-rent, 
the title clear and indisputable.” The price of tickets 
for “ Mrs. Symonds’ sale of a japanned cabinet and 
weighty plate, in which there is but 11 blanks to a 
prize,” was 5s.each. Mr. William Morris, mentioned 
above, risked for his 2s. 6d. tickets “a fine diamond 
cross, set transparent, with a button all brilliants, 
plate, atlases on silk, six silk nightgowns, and sev- 
eral other valuable things.” At Mrs. Mortly’s India 
House, at the Two Green Canisters, on the pavement 
in St. Martin’s Lane, were to be had “all sorts of 
Indian goods, lacquered ware, China fans, screens, 
pictures, &c., with hollands, muslins, cambrics, fine 
embroidered and plain short aprons, and divers other 
things, to be disposed of for blank lottery tickets, at 
7/. each, and the goods as cheapas for specie. These 
were the “ great goes,” but for persons of less ample 
purses there were “ sales” for which the tickets cost 
Is., 6d., 3d., and even as low as 2d. “Mrs, Painer’s 
threepenny sale of goods is to be drawn on Tuesday 
next, the 15th inst., at the Queen's Head in Mon. 
mouth Street, Soho. There are some tickets yet to 
be disposed of there, and at her own lodgings, a clock- 
maker's, over-against Dean’s Court in Dean’s Street, 
St. Anne’s; at Mrs. Williams,’ at Charing Cross, 
chandler; and at the combmaker’s in New Street, 
Covent Garden.” These disguised gambling-houses 
germinated and multiplied in every court and blind 
alley of London, and the prices of the tickets were 
adapted to the pockets of all classes, from the 
duchess to the cinder-wench, as the temptations were 
also suited to the tastes of each. * * This plan of 
getting rid of stale goods with profit is not yet 
altogether obsolete. * * Nay,the thing seems to be 
threatening to raise its head once+more in London, 
and with a delicious hypocrisy, under the pretext of 
patronising and improving British art. The history 
of this “ revival” is brief. In Scotland—where the 
genius of economy is rampant, and also the love of 
patronising, a number of amateurs have for some 
years been in the habit of clubbing to buy pictures at 
the Edinburgh exhibitions, and dividing the spoil by 
lot. An imitative association was set on foot here, 
either by picture-fanciers who had a mind to get 
pictures, or by artists who wished to get their 
unsaleable stock out of their studios—no matter 
which. So far these associations were what they 
gave themselves out for. The fashion has become 
contagious, and now we find, starting up in every 


| Street, “little-goes” for the “sale” (to adopt the 
| phraseology of 1710) of printsellers’ and picture- 


dealers’ unsaleable stock. ‘The system isan admirable 
one for accelerating the emptying of lumber rooms 
with advantage to their owners, and for increasing 
the already portentous number of walls in respectable 
houses stuck al! over with stiff and glaring daubs. 
And this device for enabling demure conventional 
moralists to indulge the taste for gambling inherent in 
all human beings, with little apparent risk or breach 
of decorum, is trumpeted with the hundred Stentor- 
power lungs of the puffing press as the day-dawn ofa 
new and brilliant era in British art! The truth is, 
that the “ teapots,” “ japanned cabinets,” and * but- 
tons of brilliants,” which attracted the gulls of Queen 
Anne’s reign, were quite as much entitled to the 
epithet—* works of art,” as the pieces of plastered 
canvas vended by means of the London little-goes of 
the present day.—Knight’s London. 
Distributions.—The above is a true picture of 
the state to which we are fast approaching. Mean- 
while we record progress. “T. J., Bookseller and 
Stationer, Street, begs to inform his friends 
and the public that on Thursday, the 13th of 
April, he will distribute gratuitously the undermen- 
tioned valuable works, in superb bindings, to a limited 
number of purchasers of either Nevin’s Life and 
Remains—Spirit of English Wit—Sketches of Young 
Gentlemen of the Nineteenth Century—or a Beautiful 
Print of Newington Church, at two shillings and six- 
pence each. [Here follows a long list of books to be 
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distributed.] The above works are on view, at —— 
and will be inscribed (to the parties who obtain them) 
as a present from their bookseller, or exchanged for 
any other work in the shop of the same value.” And | 
these proceedings, we are told, are not illegal ; for | 
surely a pretence about the moral influences of liter- | 
ature is as good as a pretence about art, music or 
philosophy — pictures, musical and philosophical 
instruments, On this subject a correspondent 
observes, “The contradictory opinions of the 
lawyers are, in one essential point, equally absurd. 
Both Serjeant Talfourd and Mr. Kelly found their | 
arguments on the assumption, that the projectors of | 
these schemes are disinterested, the direct contrary 
being notoriously the fact, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty ; and, further, that Art-Unions are beneficial 
to Art, whereas as you have shown, almost to a de- 
monstration, they tend necessarily to the degradation, | 
and ultimately to the utter ruin of Art.” Another | 
pertinently asks, “ If, as Mr. Kelly asserts, these Art- 


Unions are legal, why was Alderman Boydell obliged | 


to obtain a special Act of Parliament, to enable him 
to dispose of his pictures and prints, and why was an 
extension of the Act sought for in successive sessions, 
till he had filled his subscription list? Why were 
other parties in like manner obliged to obtain Acts of 
Parliament, before they could dispose of Tomkin’s 
Works, Macklin’s Bible, &c. ?” 
Dunse, 3rd April. 

Metcorological Phenomena.—On the night of Wednesday 
the 29th ult., a very interesting display of meteorological 
phenomena was witnessed here. Shortly after 8 p.m. the 
sky became quite clear, an aurora borealis appeared in the 
usual quarter, which extended upwards, increasing in bright- 
ness, until it formed a well-defined luminous arch, having 
its apex in the magnetic meridian, at an altitude of about 
10° or 12°. From this a rather brilliant display of streamers 
proceeded, which lasted for a considerable time. At 
9h. 30m. p.m. the aurora was almost exhausted, there being 


only afaintlight in N.W. Suddenly, at 9h. 35m. p.M., asplendid | 


luminous streak or arch appeared, spanning almost across 
the sky, in a direction nearly at right angles to the magnetic 
meridian. Its breadth was about a degree, and was pretty 
uniform throughout; the intensity of the light, however, 
faded gradually from the west, where it was brightest, to- 
wards the east. Its course lay between the sword and belt 
of Orion, passing over Beta Canis Minoris, Presepe in Cancer, 
the head of Leo, the star Alpha in the Greyhounds, &c. 
It culminated at an altitude of about 68° above the SSE. 
point. During its whole continuance, which was upwards 
of twenty minutes, it did not shift its position in any per- 
ceptible degree, although it underwent several variations 
in its brightness. By 10 Pp. all traces of it or the anrora 
had disappeared. Many persons supposed it to be the tail 
of the comet, especially as it prosteded from about that 
quarter of the heavens where that unexpected celestial 
visitant is at present located. It was, however, nothing 
more than a feature of the aurora, similar phenomena hav- 
ing accompanied the aurore of the 22nd of March and 19th 
of November, 1841. Its remaining all along in the same 
position, furnished an excellent opportunity for determining 
its altitude above the earth’s surface, should it have been, 
fortunately, observed in other localities——I am, &c., 
W. STevVenNson. 

Booksellers’ Provident Retreat.—In furtherance of 
this benevolent project, a meeting took place this 
week at the Albion Tavern, and the following 
gentlemen were elected a committee of management. 
—Mr. Cosmo Orme, Mr. J. Duncan, Mr. A. New- 
man, Mr. J. Nisbet, Mr. E. Hodgson, Mr. J. Brown, 
Mr. C. Lesley, Mr. H. Foss, Mr. Baldoch, Mr. Mal- 
colm, Mr. Rode, Mr. J. Bigg, and Mr. Sharpe. 

Printers’ Alms-houses——From the Report read at 
the general meeting we fear that this Association has 
not met with the encouragement it deserves; the 
committee of management however express a confi- 
dent hope of ultimate success, 

Cemeteries. —At a late meeting of the Metropolitan 
Improvement Society, Mr. Hickson mentioned that 
in Paris three cemeteries, upon a large scale, had 
been considered sufficient for the population, and 
would have proved so, but for the practice of selling 
freehold plots for the erection of tombs, a practice 
which was about to be abolished, and which, 
national cemeteries were to be formed here, should 
also be disallowed by our own Legislature. In Paris 
it was found that the freehold plots occupied by tombs 
had, within forty years, covered a space of 100 acres, 
and it was feared that if the system continued to be 
pursued, every town in France, within a century, 
would be completely encircled by monuments of the 
dead. The municipal council had therefore de- 
termined to sell no more freeholds, but to grant, 
instead, long terminable leases. 

Heat and Light.—The Emancipation of Brussels 
announces that the directors of the Belgian railroads 
have made a discovery, and proved it by trial on the 


if | 


| southern line, whereby the consumption of fuel may 
“be reduced by 50 percent. It is said to consist in 
improvements of the drawers of the engine and in the 
steam-pipe. The Presse mentions that a trial of a 
mode of lighting by means of the new voltaic pile is 
about to be made, on the Boulevards. It is said that 
| the light is ten times more brilliant than that of gas. 
|  Burns.—One of the Poet’s heroines, Mrs. Hay, 
died on the 3rd ult. at Pau, in Berne. We learn from 
| the Inverness Courier that Mrs. Hay was the daughter 
of Mr. Chalmers, and one of the favourites of Burns 
duringhis Edinburghsojourn, “ Nextto Mrs, Dunlop, 
Miss Chalmers seems to have stood highest in Burns’s 
estimation, and the unreserved disclosures which he 
| made to her of his feelings and sentiments and private 
views are the best evidence of the entire contidence 
which he reposed in her admirable good sense, taste, 
and judgment. Mrs, Hay was also celebrated by 
Burns in his songs— 
My Peggy's face, my Peggy's form, 
| The frost of hermit age might warm. 
| Burns, it will be recollected, was fond of displaying 
the little knowledge of French which he had picked 
up by a fortnight’s tuition from his old preceptor 
Murdoch, and on this head Mrs, Hay used to relate 
an amusing anecdote, which we give in the words of 
Mr. Campbell, the poet. ‘One of his friends (Mrs. 
Hay, then Miss Chalmers) carried him into the com- 
pany ofa French lady, and remarked with surprise 
that he attempted to converse with her in her own 
tongue. Their French, however, was mutually un- 
intelligible. As far as Burns could make himself 
understood, he unfortunately offended the foreign 
lady. He meant to tell her that she was a charming 
person, and delightful in conversation, but expressed 
himself so as to appear to her to mean that she was 
fond of speaking ; to which the Gallic dame indig- 
nantly replied, that it was quite as common for poets 
to be impertinent as for women to be loquacious.’ ” 
Mrs. Honey.—The papers announce the death of 
this lady, on Sunday last, from the effects of inflam- 
mation, induced by over-exertion in her profession, 
“ Her last engagement was at the City of London 
Theatre, and her final appearance there was on 
Saturday, the 25th of March. She was the daughter 
of Mrs. Young, an actress of some repute, and born 
on the 6th of December, 1817, and was therefore in 
her 26th year, Early in life she was engaged at 
Sadler's Wells, the Olympic, Victoria, and Surrey 
theatres, where she exhibited considerable ability 
under the name of Laura Bell. At the early age of 
sixteen she formed a matrimonial alliance with Mr. 
Honey. Mr. Honey was unfortunately drowned in 
a sailing party on the Thames, in the ycar 1836. 
Mrs. Honey was engaged at the New Strand Theatre, 
in 1833, where she first attracted public notice in the 
character of Lilias, in Leman Rede’s drama of § The 
Loves of the Angels’ when under the management of 
Mrs. Waylett. ‘Her next remove was to the Adelphi, 
where she became highly popular in the burletta of 
Cupid,’ withthe late John Reeve. Here she remained 
some seasons. Her next engagement was at the 
Haymarket, at which theatre she opened in Buck- 
stone's farce of ‘Open House ;’ from thence, having 
established herself as a public favourite, she visited 
nearly all the provincial theatres with great pecuniary 
advantage and éclat, and a few years back was lessee 
of the Norton Folgate theatre. She has subsequently 
been engaged at the Haymarket and Qucen’s; at the 
latter theatre she was engaged to appear next Easter 
Monday.” 
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To CorresponDents.—The increase in our subscribers 
has, this year, so far exceeded expectation, that the January 
numbers are out of print; and the announcement of our 
publisher, a fortnight since, that he was willing to purchase 
copies, having altogether failed to procure them, we have 
given instructions to have them reprinted. The compliment 
is, we admit, great, though the return courtesy is somewhat 
costly. While on this subject, we wish to say a few words 
respecting the numbers printed of this journal,—a question 
which naturally affects the interests of advertisers, and on 
which, as we are informed by our publisher, there is some 
misapprehension. The sale of a literary journal cannot be 
judged of by what are called the Stamp Returns. In 1836 
there was no stamped edition of this paper: there were 
only two issues—the one weekly, the other monthly. In 
that year it was resolved to follow the example of other 
literary journals, and issue a stamped edition, for the con- 
venience of persons residing at a distance from the cus- 
tomary bookselling channels through which the work was 
then exclusively distributed. The Stamp Returns, there- 
fore, relate only to (his addition to OUR CIRCULATION. 

A.—An Artist—three “Constant Readers”’—W,. C. B.— 
Anti-Art-Union—reccived, G. R. next week. 
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duction by the Editor is prefixed. “ 
ndon : James Burns, 17, Portman-street, Portman-square. 
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NEW WORKS. 





Just ready: 


1. 
THE LIFE of ADDISON. By Lucy Arkin. Illustrated by many 
is Letters and Private Papers never before published. With a Portrait of Addison, engraved 


of the Picture by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


from 


2. 
THE RAMBLES of the EMPEROR CHING TIH: a Chinese 
Tale. Translated by TKIN SHEN. Edited by Dr. LEGGE. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


3. 
THE HOME, or Family Cares and Family Joys. By FrepenrrKka 


BREMER, Authoress of ‘The Neighbours.’ Translated by M ARY HOWITT. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


4. 
EVA ST. CLAIR, and other collected Tales. By G. P. R. James, 
faq. 2 vols. post Svo. 5 
ARTS, ANTIQUITIES, and CHRONOLOGY of ANCIENT 


"pT. From Personal Observations in 1839, By G. H. WATHEN, Architect. One vol. royal 
wove numerous Plates and Woodcuts. ‘ 





6. 
THE SCENERY of the DEVONSHIRE RIVERS Illustrated by a 


Series of Sketches and Studies, drawn from Nature. By F.C. LEWIS, Engra to th » 
With an Introductory Discourse on Landscape Painting, by the Author. ‘ fon. ito. with Ps hates. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE CORRESPONDENCE of the FOURTH DUKE of BED- 
FORD. With Introduction, by LORD JOHN RUSSELL. vo. 


8. 

LECTURES on COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, delivered at the 
Regal College of Surgeons, in 1843, by RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. &c., Hunterian Professor to the 
College ; from Notes taken by WILLIAM WIILTE COOPER, M.R.C.S. Fellow of the Royal Me- 
dical and Chirurgical Society, &c., and revised by Professor OWEN. To be published in Weekly 
Numbers, illustrated by Weodcuts, Svo. 1s. each.—No. 1 is now ready. 


9. 

A TREATISE on FOOD and DIET, and the Dietetical Regimen 
suited for a Disordered State of the Digestive and other Organs: with Formulas of Dietaries for 
Prisons, Union Workhouses, and other Public Institutions. By JON. PEREIRA, M.D. F.R.S., 
Author of * Elements of Materia Medica.’ Demy 8vo. 





Just published: 


a. 
CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS contributed to the Edin- 


burgh Review. By the Right Hon, THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY. 3 vols. 6vo. 36s, cloth. 


3. 
LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. By the Right Hon. T. B. Macavutay. 
Third Edition, 8vo. 10s. éd. cloth. 


3. 
THE LIFE of a TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


with 3coloured Plates, 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth. 
“These volumes are replete with interest. The author possesses a quick, humorous, obser- 
vant power; his style of narrative is cosy and unaffected; he does not walk the world on stilts ; 
but feels, enjoys, and describes its mingled scenes, as a well-educated man. ‘Those who read for 
asmusement—those who desire information, will do well to purchase these volumes. for they wiil 

fod the Travelling Physician an excellent instructor, a gay companion, and a cheerful friend.” 
John Dull, April 1, 1843. 


4, 
MASTERMAN READY; or, the Wreck of the Pacific. By Captain 
MARRYAT, C.B. 3 vols. fcap.8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 22s. 6d. cloth. 
“ People of all ages may derive amusement, information, and advantage from its perusal.” 
Navaland Military Gazelle. 


5. 

THE RURAL and DOMESTIC LIFE of GERMANY; with Cha- 
neteristic Sketches of its chief Cities and Scenery. Collected in a General Tour, and during a 
Residence in that Country in the years 1540-41-42. By WILLIAM HOWITT. Medium 8vo. 
with abow 50 Engravings on Wood, 2s. cloth. : 

_By the same Author, ae - 
1. THE RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. New edition, medium 


sro, with Engravings on Wood, by Bewick and Williams, uniform with ‘ Visits to Remarkable 
Places.’ 21s. cloth. 


2. VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES—Old Halls, Battle Fields, 
and Scenesillustrative of Striking Fessages in Saat, Setery and Poetry. New edition, medium 


sro, with 40 Illustrations by S. jams. I. ls. ¢ 


3, VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES, Second Series; chiefly in 


the Counties of Durham and Northumberland, whh 9 Stroll along the Border. With upwards of 


#highly-finished Woodcuts, medium 8vo. 1/. Is. clot 


6. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS. First and only 
Complete Edition. Collected and edited by Mr. SOUTHEY. With Autobiographical Prefaces. 19 
vik cinvedees whe Fortes, and 19 other Plates, 2/. 10s. cloth; handsomely bound in morocco, 

cone paien’ The following may be had, separately, in cloth— 
JOAN OF ARC ........000- 1 vol. Ss. | THALABA 1 vol. 5s. 
1 vol. 5¢. | BALLADS, &¢......222000. 2 vols. 10s, 
RODERICK 


7. 
THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL WORKS. First andonly Com- 
viete Edition. Edited by Mr. MOORE. With Autobiographical Prefaces. 10 vols. fcap. 8vo. 
with Portrait, and 19 other Plates, 2/. 10s. cloth ; bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 4/. 10s. 


8. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL WORKS. New and 
Complete Edition. With some additional Poems, and Autobiographical Prefaces. Collected 
and edited by Mr. MONTGOMERY, 4 vols. fcap. 8vo. with Portrait, and 7 other Plates, 20s. 
doth; bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 1/. 16s. 


9. 

THOMSON’S SEASONS. Edited by Botton Corney, Esq. Illus- 
trated with 77 Designs drawn on Wood, by the Members of the Etching Club, engraved by Thomp- 
Haydn other eminent Engravers. Square crown #vo. 2ls. ultra-marine cloth; morocco, by 

2365. 
*,* A few copies printed on prepared paper of great beauty, 2/. 2s. ultra-marine cloth. 


10. 
_AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of ARCHITECTURE, Historical, Theore- 
tical. and Practical. By J.GWILT. One thick vol. 8vo. of 1100 pages, illustrated by upwards of 
100) Engravings on Wood, 2l. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


11. 

A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART ; com- 
beng 3 the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch of Human Knowledge, 
rite é Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in general use, Edited by W. T. BRANDE, 
i; S.L. & E.; assisted by JOSEPH CAUVIN, M.A. Oue very thick volume, 8vo. illustrated 
4 Wood Engravings, 32. cloth. 


12. 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA of GEOGRAPHY; comprising a complete 
ption of the Earth ; exhibiting its relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 
Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Commerce, Political Institutions, and 
5 Nations. By HUGH MORRAY, F.K.S.E.; assisted by Prof. 

. JAMESON, Sir W. J. HOOKER. and W. SWAINSON, Esq. New edition, brought 

*n to 1840, with 82 Maps drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 100) other Engravings on Wood, 
rawings by Swainson, T. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c. representing the most remark- 

uile objects of Nature and Art in every region of the Globe. One very thick vol. 8vo. 3/. cloth. 





13. 
A DICTIONARY, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of COM- 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. _ By J. R. M°CULLOCH, Esq. New Edition, with 
Supplement, corrected to September last, with Maps and Plans, 8vo. 2/. 10s. half-bound vellum. 


The New Supplement, containing the New Tariff, and other important 


Articles, separately, 5s. sewed. 


14. 

A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, and HIS- 
TORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Natural Objects in the WORLD. By J. R. 
M‘CULLOCH, Esq. Two thick vols. 8vo. with 6 large Maps, 4/. cloth. 

15. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA of PLANTS; including all the Plants which 
are now found in, or have been introduced into, Great Britain ; giving their Natural History, 
with such Descriptions and Figures as may enable a beginner, who is a mere Bagi reader, to 
discover the name of every Plant which he may find in Flower. Edited by J.C. LO « 
F.L.S. HS. &c. New Edition, with a New Supplement, one very large volume, 8vo. with nearly 
10,000 Engravings on Wood, 3/. 13s. 6d, cloth. - “ . 

* The most useful and popular botanical work which has ever appeared in the English language.” 
ofessor Jameson's Philosophical Journ 
By the same Author, 


ENCYCLOPADIA of GARDENING. 2/. 10s. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of AGRICULTURE, 27. 10s. 
HORTUS BRITANNICUS. 17. 11s. 6d. 


16. 
Maunder’s Popular Treasuries. 


1. THE TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of RE- 
FERENCE: a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. New edition (the lath), revised and enlarged. 
Veap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth ; emboxsed roan, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


2. THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY : a Dictionary of Universal 
Biography ; comprising 12,000 Memoirs. New Edition (the 4th), with a Supplement, completing 
the Work to 1812. Feap. 8vo. 8s. 6¢. cloth: embossed roan, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d, 


38. THE SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY: a Copious 
phere Se roe madie of the Belles-Lettres. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 10s. cloth; embossed 


17. 

A SCRIPTURE HERBAL: containing an Account of all the Plants, 
Drugs, Perfumes, and Gums. mentioned in the Bible; with an enumeration of the Texts ig which 
they are mentioned. By LADY CALLCOTT. Square crown 8vo., illustrated with upwards of 
120 Wood Engravings, 1/. 5s. cloth. 


18. 

POPULAR CONCHOLOGY;; or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being 
an Introduction to the Modern System of Concholozy; with a Sketch of the Natural History of 
the Animals. an Account of the Formation of the Shells, and a complete Descriptive List of the 
cpamiies andGenera. By AGNES CATLOW. Fcap. 8vo., illustrated with 312 Woodcuts, 105.6, 
cloth. 


19. 
A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By the Rev. 
J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. Royal 32mo. 4s. bound. 
By the same Author, 2nd edition, corrected and enlarged, 
_A COMPLETE ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. 8vo. 3ls. 6d. cloth. Separately, English-Latin, 10s. 6d.; Latin-English, 2is.—Also, 


THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN- 
ante BecrionARy. Second edition, square, 12s. bound. Separately, English-Latin, 5s. 6d. 5 
tin +78. - 
a Rid le's Dictionary is the best of its kind in our lenguage; and we rejoice to hear that in 
our principal schools it is fast superseding all others. ‘The Abridgment is a careful condensation 
of the original.”"—Athenaum, 


20. 

REPORT on the GEOLOGY of the COUNTY of LONDON- 
DERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh. Examined and described under the Authority 
of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. FE. PORTLOCK, F.R.S. F.G.S. M-R.LA, 
M.R.D.S. &c. With a large coloured Map, 9 large Sections (most coloured), 45 Plates of Fossils, 
containin vers pumerous Figures, 26 Illustrations on Wood, and above 800 pases of Letter-press. 
8vo. 247. cloth. 


21. 

BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the SOCIETY for the DIF- 
FUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, the First Part of the Second Volume, 8vo. 12s. cloth.— 
This half-volame comprises Alexander of Scleucta to Auguste Ameil, and includes Lives of Alfieri, 
the Alfonsos, Alfred, the Alis, the Alvarez, &c. 

*,* Vol. IL., Part 2, will be published on the Ist of May. . 

“ Tt has rarely fallen to our lot to examine a work of this kind, the general execution of which 
has been so creditable to the learning and taste, both of the editor and of his several contribu- 
tors. ‘The various and profound learning which it displays, the impartiality of its criticisms, its 
sound judgment and freedom from prejudice both political and religious, promise to render the 
Dictionary alike honourable to the Society with whom the undertaking has originated, and com~- 
mensurate with the wants and capabilities of our present literature.""—Eeclectic Kevi we 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
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ATIONAL GALLE {RY——-An Edition of Felix 
Summerly’s CATALOGUE of the NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY, with Reminiscences of a Victares, drawn expressly 
from the Originals 4 peomers. J.. d W. Linnell. 
- Bell, 186, Picet-street. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CAMPBELL’S 
POEMS. 
ia LU vol. illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by Tarner, 
37 W PRET from Designs by Harvey, price 20s. board 
cian BELL'S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edward Moxon, 41, Dover-street. 
Now ready, Fourth and Complete Edition, post 8vo. 12s. 


IEUTENANT EYRE’S NARRATIVE of 
the MILITARY OPERATIONS at CABUL, which ended 
‘A the apres at and Desteaction of | of ee L cesnee Army. With a 
ment in 
(are The CONCLUDING batt T'of the PRISON DIARY may 
de nied separately to complete former Editions. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


rice 4s. 6d. 8vo. clo 

HE ELEME ig of LANGUAGE and 

GENER Al, ORAM a 
GEORGE RAY NE, L.L.D. 

By an’, same Author, price 8s. 8vo. cloth, 
The Elements of Mental and Moral Science. 

London: John Gladding, 20, City-road; Hamilton & Co. 33, 

Paternoster-row. 


Just published, in cloth, price 3s. 
(PHE STAMMERER'S IAND-BOOK ; 
a Treatise on the Nature and Causes of Stammering; 
with an exposition of the pase methods of Cuce. Medical, Sur- 
gical, ond Educational. By A PHYSICIAN. It is an attempt 
to fillup an biatus in English literature, by furnishing to per- 
sons suffering from this grievous infirmity, and their friends, a 
disinterested account of what can and what cannot be done for 
its relief. Highley, Fleet-street. 
s day is published, price - is 
HE CAMBRIDGE UN IVERSITY CALEN- 
DAR, for the Year 1843. 
For J. &4. _J. Deighton, Cambridge, 
Sold in s saiden. by J. G. F.& J. Rivington; W hittaker & Co. ; 
a ain. Marshall’ & as J. W. Parker; J. Watchard & Son; 
ellowes ; Bell & Wood; and by J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
DR. HCOK’S LENT LECTURES. 
Now ready, a 4th and Revised Edition, price 6s. cloth lettered, 
TNHE LAST DAYS of our LORD'S MINISTRY; 
“¢ ot irse rj Lectures on the Principal Events of. Passion 
Week. WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Vicar of 


Leeds, mh. of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
ween. 
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Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 
his day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. pri ice 73., I he 
ENCES of an OLD TRAV ‘ELLER 
THR aia nod f DIFFERENT FARTS of EUROPE, 
vclud ding ps storical Details s of 
RUSSIAN eM PTE SN NEC 





EMINISC 


YTES oF THE COURT. 
“H OMAS BROWN, Esq. 
Fourth Edition, great] salman 
Bell & Bradfutey Edinburgh; and Duncan Re Staleolm, Pater- 
moster-row. London. 


EAN oe 





LIFE OF —~ bse ae 
small Svo. price 7: 


HE LIFE con TIMES of St. BERNARD, 
translated from the German of DR. AUGUSTUS NEAN- 
DER, Professor of Theolog in the U niveraty of Berlin. 
y MATILDA WRENCH. 
Rivingtons, St. Bact" s Churchyard, om Waterloo-place. 


This day is a ae price 5s. cloth; or és. besal. fx leaves, 
B CIEN TIFIC WANDE RIN ‘GS; 
r, Results of Observation and Exp: 
Being an aiend t to Illustrate the E LEMEN! Ss. ime liYsIcs, by 
an Appeal to >t atural and Frvermental Phenomena. 
By the Rev. R. FRASER. 
With numerous W nd 
“No reader, be he old or young, will rise from the perusal of 
this handsome little volume without deriving from it both grati- 
fication and instruction.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; Longman & Co., and Duncan & 
Malcolm, 37. Paternoster-row, London. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 
SEARCH MADE INTO MATTERS OF 
RELIGION, by FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, a Deacon of 
the Protestant C hurch before his change tothe Catholic; ; wherein 
is related how first he fell into his doubts, and how for final re- 





solution thereof he repaired unto bis Majesty, who remitted | 


im to the L. of Canterbury, and he to other learned men 
what was the i issue of all those Conferences. 
Jomes the a aot 


n; and 
Dedicated to King 


An ion, forming the first volume of the ENGLISH 
CATHOLIC L IBRA 
London: ‘Charles Dolman, 61, Bond-street. 


Bes 1AMS'’S CHRISTIAN TEACHER. 

1. dnodec cimo, price 4s. 6d. hound in cloth, 
HE CHRISTIAN PREACHE R: 4 Discourses 
m, Freechin a pevesat Epinent Di 
Forelsn. "Revise and At ged: with an App parisay on the Choice 
of Books. By fbWARD W AL LIAMS. D.D._ ‘To which is added, 
a Second Appendix, containing a further List of Books, with 

characteristic Notices. ‘lhe 5th edition, 

ondon: printed for Thomas Tegg, Chea side; where may 
de had. vf 12s.,a New Edition of HANNAM’S PULPIT AS- 





SISTA 





my 8vo. price 8s. 6d. ee with a Map, 
HE" ‘NEGROLAND of § e ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED ; or, an Inquiry into the 
Earvy History and GroGrapuy of CEN’ TRAL AFRICA, 

By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY, 

““A truly classical work....This work, well considered, is 
historical rather than geographical and ethnographical ; it is 
po poienesy the only truly critical work hitherto undertaken 

completed on the sub. rject. "—Count Graberg da Hemso, in 
the Kivista Europea, May, is 

*The additions thus made tohistorical, as contradistinguished 
from conjectural geography, can be at once seen and appre- 
ciated....The gain for geography as subordinate to historical 
inquiry, which results from Mr. Cooley's amr. is equally great. 
eevee is characterized throughout Lay re and 
sound judgment.”’—Royal Geogr. Society’s Vol. X 

“ We owe all ourace urate knowledge of the o carly movements 
of the Moors and Arabs in Negroland to the of the 





} Spocaton of "Algebra to Geometry. 


more’ S$ SERMONS—NEW EDITION. 
rge vols. 8vo. price 40s. bound in cloth, 
ERMONS. PREA CHED UPON SEVERAL 
OCCASIONS. By ROBERT SOUTH, D.D., Prebendary 
of Westminster, and Canon of Christ C burch, Oxford. AN 
itt Four Volumes, including THE POS THUMOUS Dis- 


London: printed for Thomas eae, Cheapside, a wag he 


Pall Booksellers; where ala had, 
Pee Oy onde tea oe ON THE COMMON PRAYEI, 


W AVERLEY NOVELS, EDITIONS JUST 





COMPLETED. 


In Five 
price 5/. 


I. 
VotumeEs, Royal Octavo, cloth gilt, 


In Twenty-rivE Vortumes, Small Octavo, 
cloth gilt, 5l.; or in half-morocco binding, neat, 61. 5s. 
-B.—The “most popular of the Novels in this size are to he 
had’ separately i in acai forming handsome Pocket Vo- 
umes, price 5s. 

On tsp hiny will be he publi hed. , valform b. ith Seoall Octavo size 
of the Novels, Vol. oe E LIFE of NAPOLEON, by Sir 
Walter Scott, hart, to "ad eunaleted | in i ive Monthly Issues. 

R. Cadell, Edinburgh ; ; Houlston & Stoneman, London. 


THE HOLY — nd THE og — WILLIAMS. 
ill 8vo. price 8: 
HE GOSPEL 'NARR ATIVE of the HOLY 
Ww Sek HARMONIZED + wie REFLECTIONS, 
By the Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS, B.D. 
.ate Fellow a A ity tt ‘ollege, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. er Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (uniformly with 
the above,) 
1. The Gospel Narrative of Our Lord’s Passion 
Harmonized: with Reflections. 2nd edition. 8s 
2. Thoughts on the Study of the Holy Gospels: 
intended as an Introduction to. a Harmony and Commen- 
tary. 


SECOND PART OF MR. ARNOLD'S LATIN PROSE 
go on hy ON. 


PRACTIC ALI INTRODUCTION toLATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. PART_II. Containing the 
ae < of LATIN PARTICLES, with Vocabulary, an Anti- 
arbarus 
By thet Itev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon,and LateF ellow of Trinity College,Cambridge. 
aiving ines, s St. Paul’s Churchyard, and W aterloo-place. 
)f whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Fifth Edition of the First Part. In 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen- 
tary Treatises on Mathe matical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. ‘To youth of either sex at public and 
private schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in e: arly life to such 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works will 
be found particularly suited. ‘The principles of the various 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to our 
commonest ideas as possible; the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plain forthe mind, and brief for the memory ; and the 
Elements of each Science are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 


1. A System of Popular Geometry. Containing 
in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces- 
sary and sufficient for a right understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and genera! Principles. By George 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Ploments of Abstract Science are familiarised, illus- 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the various purposes 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on Proportions and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 











“ For students who only seek this limited knowledge of these 
sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be read with 


| more advantage than Darley's Popul: ar Geometry and Algebra.’ 


—Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * Mechanics. 
Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to University 
College, 28, Upper Gower-street. 
FULL REPORT of the PROCEDURE at 


the TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL GENERAL COURT 
of the SCOT HOH (Widows’ Fund) LIFE ASSURANCE 





| SOCIETY, held on te 7th March, 1343, may be obtained at the 
» English and | 


Head Office, No, 5, 8 
of the Society’s Agen 
The total amount of assurances effected since 
the commencement of the Society is very 
NEATIY. orsevccseoersecescesescsscesessceseses ++£6,009,000 0 0 
The capital ‘accumulated and invested is now 
UPWATAS Of ...cecceccerevecccscecescveceeeseses 
he annual revenue of the Society is upwards of 
£1,000, assured in 1815, is this year in- 


Andrew’s-square, Bdinburgh; or of any 


1,270 000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 


1,745 18 10 
4,157 0 3 


Other sums 


oe 5,910 6 0 
Later assurances ave proportionate additions, 
Whole profits divisible among the assured. 
London Office, ? Pall Mall, Apel, } 843. 
HUGH M‘KEAN, Agent. 


CoMMERCIAL and GENERAL LIFE 
ANCE, ANNUITY, FAMILY. ENDOWMENT, 

and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 112, Cheapside, Londo: 
Every description of Life Assurance entertained, ‘premiums 
payable quarterly, half-yearly, or yearly; loans advanced from 
251. to 500/. for three or more years, on > 12" personal or 
other security, on the borrower assuring his or her life for a 








judicions Coster. *The Negro! and of the ‘Arabs’ well deserves 
perusal.""—Friend of Africa 

“Un travail e« c ieux,et qui dait de grandes con- 
me ay acquises."’— Bulletin de Soc. G 


on: J. Arrowsmith, 10, i bes ree and all Booksellers. 








te amount. 

End for children to receive a stated sum of money on 
arriving at 14 or 21; in case of death the whole of the mone: 
returned to the parents. Annuities, yor” or defer: 
Prospectuass and e enw information to be of 

RED. LAWRANCE, Resident Sec. 112, Cheapsid 

















TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY. Extabliched 1825, and constit 
liament. NDON—22, Lom a ener by Act of Par. 
EDINSURGH—3.G George-strect. 
Particular attention is wenctas to the mode in which thi 
pany divide profits, as most advantageous to the best ¢ Sy 
ives. A new pamphlet has been published, 1 illustrating th 
ciple of division, which can be fad at th mpany's . 
No, 32, Lombard-street, London; or from ~h.. “Of the Age: 
Non-participation rates upon a reduced scale, mts, 
ag PETER EWART, Resident Secre’ 
Assurances can be effected in th t “ 
fidential manner. © most private and em, 
LIFE 


ENGLIsa AND SCOTTISH LAW 
Princes-street, Edinburgh ag 





ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. Offices, 
Strand, London; a 119, 
scribed Capital, 1,000, 

This Association canamnes every description of risk Contin 
gent upon Life - 

yn system Ay Loan. botun 

n extensive legal connexion, and a direction and ‘ 

composed of all classes Proprietary 

A union of the English and Scotch systems of Assurance, 

For tables of Rates of Assurance, Annuities, and Endowments, 
or any other information, apply at the Offices, or to the lone 


of the Association. 
J. 8. PIDGEON, Actuary, 


RITIOH EMPIRE LIFE ASSU RANCE, 
NNUITY, and ——~ MENT COMPANY, 5, White. 
hall, a. = Old Je ewry, on 
Directors—Sir George ‘Staunton, Bart. M.P. President, 
Sir Herbert Compton, Vice-President. 
Charles Forhes, Esq. 
_ ames Mackillop, Esq. 
Phillimore, Esq. D.C.L. Bones J. Grigg, Esq. 
Ww Wilkinson, Esq. . Bic +1. 1 (Kesident), 
lankers— Messrs. Goutts 
icitors—Messrs. Ogle & Goensbecbens, 
The peculiar advantages offered to this Company are:— 
Ist here the assurance is for Jaaaney one-half of the pre 
remain unpaid for seve 


miums ma ars. 
2od. A Table a fitted for’ policies for loans, the pre. 
every three years, 
mainder 





Arthur Helps, Esq, 
Thomas E. Headlam, Esq. 


miums commencin ow, and varying 
Age | Ist oa Sa rey 3d per! od| 4th a Re 
ge. ares of3 years. | of3years.| of 3 years.| of Life, 
Piszisssi lis OTS 461 auR 
ard. For Survivorship Annuities, on a principle peculiar to 
this Office, avoiding the loss of the premium paid, if the Party 
os not pees to take “ oneetiy- 4 at the O8 
very information may be obtained at the Offices, at White. 
hall, and 36, Old Jewry. 
The usual Commies on to Solicitors and Agen 
GEO. BICKNELL, Resident Foe 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 34, Beidge-street, Black friars, London: established Ix 
Empowered bv Act of Parliament, 3 Willia’ 
Divatios—: ‘he Right Hon. Thomas Frankland oe Cichoss 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Thomas Edgar, Esq 
Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq. MP. 
John Mendham, Esq. 
De allem Routh, Esq. 





L aneclot ‘Gaech Allen, Esq. 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, Esq. 
Henry Barnett, 

Robert Biddulph, “hoe. 
Robert Davies, Esq. ail 
Francis Dumergue, Esq. 1 Charles Morris, Esq. 
Captain Robert Gordon, R.N.. |Jobn Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 

Puysician—John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S. 27. Dover-street, 

Surgeon—Benjagiin ‘Travers, Esq. F.R.S. 12, Burton-street, 
Solicitor—Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex- street, Strand. 
Actuary—James John Downes, Esq..F.R.A.S, 
Secretary—Campbell James Downer, Esq. 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other office thst 

entitle the — to participate in the profits, as follows. 
NNUAL er ae CENT, 
Ago oi a | | 40 7 6 1 # 

£110 8]1 la7{ 1190/2 4 Te 11/219 9/319] 460 

The bonus declared in 1834 amonnted upon an average to lél, 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was dec lared, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 

Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the 
Office, between the hours of ten and four, or will be forwarded 
to persons resident in the country oe epencetion. 

y order of the Board of Directors, 
CAMPBELL JAMES DOW NER, Sec Sec. 


Attest ASSURANCE CO MPANY, 
Direcars Ste thy London. Established 1803. 








omas ‘Turton, Bart. nan. 
n Oliver Hanson, Esq ty Chairman. 
The Hon. Sir Courtenay Boyle pro Ww vite am Ogle, 7g 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, M.I 
William Laforest, Esq. William George Bresextt, Esq. 
Donald Maclean, Esq. Joseph Pulley, Esq. 
Moses Mecatta, Boa. John Peter Rasch, Esq. 
Auditors—Francis Bligh Hookey, Esq., and Jos. Palley, jun, Esq. 
Actuary, Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Solicitcr—J. B. Mole, Esq. 
Surreyor—Thomas Hopper, Esq 
Assistant Surreyor—Thomas lord Esq. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

RETURNS. —The Directors have the satisfaction of on 
nouncing to the Assured in this Office, that a return of premium 
at the rate of 20 per.cent. for the five years up to Christmas last, 
will be payable at the head Office, or through the Company's 
Azents in Great Britain, on ail Policies for 300/. and upwards, 
which were in force and had been so for one entire year a 
Christmas. 

RENT.—This Office (independent of the Returns and the late 
reduction in the rates of premium), offers to persons effecting 
Assurances, the further advantage of an allow 7 a for the loss 
of rent on buildings rendered untenantable by FF 

RENEWALS.—Policies due on Lady Day should be renewed 
within fifteen days thereafter. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

a attention of the Public has, in the advertisements and 
sals of this Company of late years, been called toa Table 
dditions applicable to and expectant on Policies of partica- 

of Adal and ages ; the Directors now beg to refer toa Statement 

(which may be obtained on application at the Office in Cheap 

side, or to any of the Agents in the Country) of Sums actually 

pais showing the sums respectively assured and the Bonuses 
ereon. 

Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Britain ot 
Ireland respectively, will have an Addition made to their Policies 
every seventh year, or an equivalent Reduction will be made ia 
the suture payments of Premium, at the option of the Assured. 

Fourth Septennial Valuation will be made up toChristnss 
on ieee for Short periods ma: CA ad effected in 
Office at considerably reduced rates of Office 

e Company's Rates and Proposals many r be had at the 
n London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, L-1~ 
pond Sa to report on t' phe appearance of Lives 
"| Assurance. ENRY DESBOROUGH, fceretaTs 
. 
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mw HE WESTMINSTER 
and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ASSOCIATION, 
VESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
as Kd King-street, Covent-garden. be . 
OF THE PROFITS OF THIS SOCIETY 
A DEED ON THE Ist JANUARY, 1542, by which 
AS ition, amounting on the average to 45 PER CENT. on 
so Premiums received was made to all Policies tela to 


» , or 80 PER CENT. of the total profits, are 
Ruiner es heued at intervals of five years; and all 
divide ew hich two payments have been made, participate 


“respectively allotted may be received by the 
~~ a reduction of the ‘Annual Pre- 
olicy an equivalent reversionary 


the division 
T 4 Profits b 
nt money 
spare OT adding to the 


Persons Assured on their own lives for1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payenenta) to attend and vote 


tthe General Meetings of the Society; 1. NB, Actuary. 


T{NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCESOCIETY. 
LONDON, CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and BOMBAY. 
Directors—Sir Henry Willock, K. L:S. Chairman. 

John eon Exq. Ww per pu ty, Goirmen. 
ichar Armstrong, | jilliam Kilburn, Esq. 

Colonel Sit &S. Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 
pans | Caries Otway Mayne, Ee 
stus Bosanquet. Esq. | Robert Saunders, Esq. 

Charles Dashwood Bruce, Esq. | Soames Duncan Thomson, Esq. 

Bllis Watkin Cuolitie, | \ es Capt. Samuel Thornton, R.N. 

rie, Esq 

ae erctors of the Universal Life Assurance Society inyite 

attention of Assurers to the returns afforded to Policy holders 

wae ee as detailed § in the statement below, and having 
»xpect that the returns in future years will be 
sea favouratl e, the py od ene an early applica- 
o important a 
ine Oo Rilowing 7 ‘able will chowt oy operation of the Reductions 
made by the Society :— 
| 


Original | 
Premium. | 








| Annual 
Premium 
ee: in 
$40-41-42, 


Sum 
Assured. 


Date of 


E 
poly Policy. 


Reduction. 
, was 





May 1834] £1,000 £19 6 8) 0 
en 1,000 24 8 4) 3 0 
_ 1,000 31 10 0 
— 1 4215 0 
- 1,000 66 11 0 
. JONES, Actuary, 1, King William-street. 
gents, with a Board of } labagement, a 
Calcutta... seeeeee Messrs. nh SHAW & CO. 
Madras ...-.s0008 — HA Ade i. AINBRIDGE & CO. 
Bombay...---00-. = — lige KIk 


ELICAN LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES, 
70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 


Directors. 
Moithias Attwood, Esq. M.P. 


Sir W. Heysate, B art. and Ald. 
Ww. Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. Kirkman Db. Hodgson, Esq. 

John or 
William 


aw Lawrence, E 
Cotton, En; F.R 














- Hen 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
| George Shum Storey, ‘sq. 
ampden urner, _ 
M.D. F.R.S. \Sdatthew Wh 5 

The Plan of this Office will be found jo com prise "all the Solid 
Advantages of Life Assurance. 

Persons have the option of insuring upomthe Return or Non- 
Return Systems ; nd th the Tables, which include Ascen‘ing and 
Descending Seales of Premium, have been framed to suit the 
convenience of all parties. } 

‘he Rates have recently been wedaced agree: ably to the most 
approved calculations, and these og verified by th 
ence of the Oifice during Forty Ye ~- are as low 
with safety; those adapted to ot 
its assured to an equitable part ation in the surplu spre mi um, 
according to the plan detai in the Company's prospectus. 
he Assured under both Systems will possess the guarantee of 
alarge patp-ve Capital, and the fu rther security of a respon- 
sible body of Proprietors, without being exposed to the lis ‘bili- 
ties of partne rship. 
licies are purchased on liberal terms when th e object of an 
assurance is effected ;—or, loans will be granted thereon to the 
extent of five-sixths of such purchase-mone Let 
spectuses and every information oltsined on ap ation at | 
the Uttices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every City and principal Town ia ti e a rdo 
R. TUCKEK, Secretary. _ 


“TT , 
ARGU S LIFE ASSURANCE COMPAN y, ; 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by poh Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. IV. ec. 76. 
Thomas F; ey Esq. Alderman,=Chai? 
William Leaf, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
William Sasheor Esq. |Rupe rt Ingleby, Esq. 
Biward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, afi 
jomas Car mplin, _— \Jeremiah Pilcher. Esq. “Sheriff 
James Clift, Ex [ of London and Middlesex 
Rt. Hon. J. — M.P. jLew is Pocock, £9, 
Lord Mayor of London 
Physician—Dr. Tealfreson, 2 2, Finsbury-square. 
Surgeon—W Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's-place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting deluare este ssor H: ull, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
ow Rates of Premiums. j 
In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/. the assured 
have the sec urity of the Company's Income of nearly 6),000/, per 
annum, yearly increasing, and anac gee ting Assurance 4 und 
invested in Government and other available Securitie f 
} larger amount than the cothante’ liabilities of the 

















“man. 














The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
pe le with the safety of the Assured and the stability of the 
ompany, thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediat® and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently delusive prospect of a periodical Givision of profits. 
nnual Premium to Assure £100. 
Age. | *2 For One geet For Seven Years. | W bole Term. 
17 £01 £1 
1237 2 rn 
169 
11910 
317 0 i 
One-third of whole-term Premiums may remain unpaid at 5 
Percent. comp. int. as a debt upon the Policy forlife, or may be 
off at any time without notice. 
a Assurances for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
aprovision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
denal ble, the varied and comprehensive Tables of the Argus 
Office will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, 


ata quarter before 2 0 boyy 
E ARD BATES, Resident Utsecter. 
A Liberal Cunaialen to Solicitors and Agent 








DISEASED INN HEALTHY LIVES ASSU RED. 
EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. Capital 500,0002. 
This Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, 
by — Lo can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. 
a Premium discontinued on restoration of the Assured 
to wonenantnts healt 
Increased ‘Annuitics granted on unsound Lives, 
varyin ae with the particular disease. 
Members of Consumptive Families assured at Equitable Rates. 
Healthy Lives are assured at Lower Rates than at most other 
flices. F. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 


FOUNTAINS, VASES, SAZZAS, FIGURES, 
&c. in Marble, Artificial | Stone, d Parker's Cement, 

be seen at WYATT, PARKER & c0,'S WHARF, Holland. 

street. Surrey foot of Bincufrinsebrid e. Also, a large Collec- 

tion of Chimney Shafts, Pedestals,Capitals,Consoles, Trusses, &c. 


ASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE.—This 

particular kind of Ale is preseribed by the most celebrated 
Physicians. Dr. Prout, who has examined it, in his work upon 
diseases of the stomach, &c., after condemning common ales, 
especially recommends this to weakly persons. In excellent 
condition, in casks or bottles, at their appointed Agents, Henry 
Barry & Go. 3, St. James’s-street. 


Zé ae * Pianoforte-maker to his Siajesty Ce the 
f the Se ch, 106, New Boo. street.—PA‘ 

GRAND. R QU ites ONSOLE, and TA BLE PIANOFOR’ Ths. 

—H. PAPE, in opening the above establishment, trusts that his 
instru:inents will command in this country the same preference 

ey have enjoyed on the Continent for the last 25 years. 
The sale of nearly 4,00 of them is the best proof of the supe- 
riority of his new system of construction, in which the Raaneeet. 
contrary to the usual mode, strikes the string downwards. Th 
excellence of these instruments for keeping weil in tune, for 
obedience and elasticity of touch, and for their great Foamy is 
now well known, and a FAIR examination will prove that t 
are also far superior to all pianofortes of the ordinary construc. 
tion in power and sweetness of tone. Amongst those at present 
in the ware-rooms may be seen a Grand Piano of eight octaves, 
as wellas a very remarkable Square, covered with one single 
sheet of ivory. This was the most remarkable pianoforte present 
at the Grand National Exhibition at Paris; and for it H. Pape 
obtained the Gold Medal, and was created, by His Majesty, 
Chevalier of the Legion of "Honour. 


N ESSRS. BARRY & SON, Stationers and En- 
gravers, bez to inform the Nobility and Gentry that they 
are now enabled to PRINT ARMS, Crests, &c. for bouk plates, 
in their proper HERALDIC COLOURS, and at very moderate 
pri ces. Crests engraved on visiting cards in the first-rate style, 
6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6d.; and 100 cards, 7s. 6¢.; also every 
de scription of elegant engraving. Specimens of the above may 
be selected from a large and fashionable assortment, at their 
Warehouses, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, wrocamts DA sod 122, BISHOPSGATE- 
or rent on application any distance ee > expense. 
leticr papers. 27s., 22s., 20. es 18s., 178., 14s. 12s., and &s. per 
ream; note ditto, Tse. + 165., » 8s.,6s., and 4s. per ream. An 
additional charge is made hw stamping either of the above with 
arms, crest. coronet, or initials. Their miscellaneous stock, 


the amount 










































































Superfine 


| whic h is very large, and particularly adapted for presents, con- 


sists of dressing cases, writing desks, inkstands, envelope cases, 
elbums, blotting books, Bibles and Prayers, gold and silver 
cases, penholders, toilet and swelling boitles, souvenirs, 
adie s’ companions, sac —~ card and glove cases, pocket- -hooks, 
papeterie, and envelopes, s able for invitations, complimen- 
tary not s, weddings, &c. Bithe rof the above articles may be 
had plain, or of the most costly description, with every descrip- 
tion of useful stationery. Postage stamps and euvelopes at Go- 
vernment prices. 


Ce ARLESF. — LEFE LD respectfully informs 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e. that 
he has re-published his BO 1arto Volum e, with a Tariff, at a very 
r y . (formerly 2/. ning nearly 1000 
NAMENTS in every style, prin- 
cipally from designs by eminent architects, ope ornaments 
rv be had manufactured he improved och 2R MACHE, 
at the Works, 15. Welliogton- area North, St The book 
will Lg furwarded to the country on a receipt of a Post Order 











is unquestionably a most valuable invention.”"—Litvrary 
s possible one 
A m irahle inve nts ons ot the pre sent a ay; we allude 
Aché of Mr. Bielefeld,” & wrt Journal, 
rto Volume on the use c f the improved Papicr 
iture, the interior Decoration of Buildings, &c., 
and certainly until we nea 
pert used its preface, and gl: anced over its pictured coments, 
had no conception of the number of pu es for which p shes “4 
was, avai! lable. Every possible desc ription of Ornaments for 
ceilings, corn ices, panellinz, mouldings, &c., which, from the 
lizbtness and durability of the mat , and susceptibility of 
nish, are more than twice the value of any composition.” 
sei 
r. ‘Biele feld has shown not only the use of Papie r Maché, 
but its beauty, so clearly, as wed tempta- 
tio n to persons of more taste than fortune.” en 
“Its lightness, sharpness of outline, and fle ele tensi on of 
all events, of incalculable va'ue asa 
wood- Pg Aa or rather as a rast im- 





provement on either.” vie J 
Papier Miché Works, 15, Welling teerethent North, Strand. 
TO CLERGYMEN AND CHURCIIWARDENS, 
AILBERT J. FRENCH, Bortron-Le-Moors, 
LANCASHIRE, 
Respectfully intimates, that in antic ip ation of Easter, he has 


prepared an adequate sur poly of the following much approved 
accessories to the Churc 








1. 
DAMASK LINENS, with appropriate symbolical devices, for 
the Communion service. 


*, ALT’ aR CLOTHS 1 in various padi at prices varying from 
» 50. 
APPROPRIZ ATE COV ERINGS fer the FLOOR of the COM- 
MUNION or CIIANCEL, ia Pede Cloths, and Cloths printed 
with fac-similes of ancient Eacaustic Tiles. 


SURPLICES of much improved form and durable material, 
from 30s. to 60 

These artic les have received the sanction and warm approba- 
tion of a large body of influential Clergy and Gentlemen inter- 
ested in prdémoting the consistent adornment of the Church. 
They have been prepared with great care, and at so moderate 
a price, as to be within the reach of almost any Village Church. 
It is to be hoped that they may supersede the use of the vulgar 
cay pom 4 patterns and materials so frequently misapplied 
or the purpos 

list of prices, with patterns, and every information can be 
forwarded on application through the post. 

Specimens may be seen at } . 13, Henrietta-ttreet, Covent 
Garden, London, or at Bolton, to which place all correspon- 
dence is requested to be addressed. 

Parcels delivered in London free of expense, 





ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

er Makers to the Lords of the Admiralty (Esta- 
argest assortment 
Vatches of any house in 


blished 13 eh 3, BIRCHIN-LANE, The 1]: 
of fine Second-h mae ondon, by the 
most eminent makers—many nearly equal to gem, and at little 
above half their original cost, all of which W. & Son warrant. 
They consist of fine Repeaters, Duptex, Lever, a Horizontal 
Escapements, all of saperior manufacture. New Watches of the 
most elegant patterns upon the principle of their Chronometers, 
to which the Government awarded the prizes three years in suc~ 
cession, with compensation balances to counteract the variations 
of temperature. Also a large assortment of Lever and elegant 
Horizontal Watches, for Ladies and Gentlemen, - Longeercanz 
recuced prices. Old Watches taken in exchan The most 
experienced worinnan are ploy on the p i in the 
repairing meg 
ebster & Son, 2 2, Birchin-lane. Cornhill. 


LECTRO- PLATED and GILT ARTICLES.— 

Boy sd a & Co. . beg t that to 

he increasing demand. for this manufacture, they have 

OPEN ED an ESTABLI 

No. 22, REGENT-S ISTREET (CORNER OF JERMYN-STREET), 

= every variety of articles for the Si ~ ee Dinner, Des- 

sert, and Breakfast —y: es may be Seeneetee. hey havealsoa 
similar assertment 9 thei blishm: 

No. 45, MOORGATE-STREET, ¢ ‘try, 
where the coma = "MANUFACTORY for PL 3 and GILD- 
ING, RE-PLATING and RE-GILDING, ARTICLES of every 
description. and of ALL METALS, 

With reference to articles of their manufacture, the patentees 

bem to pee, that they differ from all goods hitherto offered as 

ated goods,” “substitutes | for silver,”’ being made in the 

same manner as 8 SILVER, from which they cannot be 

known, and being also c omposed of a hard white metal, strongly 
coated with silver, by the Electro process, 

Silver articles of every kind or pattern exactly copied. 

mrtg A article made by the ~ tentees or enter their licence 
bears their stamp. (E. & Co. below a cro 

TOOTH- 


N ETCALFE’S NEW PATTERN 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-Brosh 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose—1s. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans in 
athird part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian Bristles, which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh-Brushes of improved graduated and powerful fric- 
tion. Velvet-Brushes, which act in the most surprising and suc- 
cessful manner. The Genuine Smyrna Sponge,with it preserved. 
valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and durability. by 
means of direct importations, dispensing with all intermediate 
parties’ rm and destructive bie saching, and securing the 
uxury @ % poneme Smyrna Sponge. Only at METCALFE’S 

Sole Establishment, 150 b, Oxford-street. 
‘a uTION—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe's” adopted 
MEDI- 


by: some houses. 
}R. GREEN'S SULPHUR, FUME, 

CATED, and VAPOUR BATHS, 40, Great Mar! botough- 
street.—For more than twenty ycars Dr. Green's attention bas 
been directed to the remedial agency of baths of different kinds 
upon the human body ; and for ‘the same length of time he has 
superintended an Establishment for their due and proper ade 
ministration. 

Judiciously employed, Fume and Vapour Baths are beyond all 
question, invaluable as principal or auxiliary means in the treat 
ment of many kinds of chronic disease, particularly Kheuma- 
tism and Rheumatic Gout, Affections of the Skin, aud ime 
paired functions of the great Abdominal Vi 
ese Baths are accessible at all hours of the d ry to the pub- 
large, and to members of the medical profession, with their 
patients, in cases where it is desirable that the medical at- 
tendant should witness and direct the administration of the 


yat 

5 y 
COABD-ELATE ENGRAVED TO ANY 

PATTERN 2s., and 100 Visiting Cards, from plate, 2s. 

Fi ute engraved with Crest and Name, ote paper 45., Cs., 

, and 10s, per ream ; letter, 8s., 10s., 12s. 6d. and 15s. per ream. 
pe of these papers stamped with Crests, Coronets, or Initials, 
at 5s. per ream, or richly finished in sold, silver, or colours, at 
1s. 4d. per quire: no charge for the die. Wafers from the die, 
ls. per 1090, or 6s. 6. per 1,000; high s atin palace note paper, five 
quires, ls. 6d. ; envelopes, 5s., 7s. 6d., and Ys. per 1,000, or Is. per 
dozen stamped; sealing wax from 4°. per Ib.; be st crawing 
pencils 4s. per dozen, An elegant Assi ortment of enveloy pe, blot- 
ting, and travelling cases, dispate h one t ic boxes, scrap and 
drawing books, albums, Bibles and Pr rs, fancy in kstands, 
pencil cases, pen holders, toilet and ie: nt bottle x, wafers, and 
every arti icle, suitable for presents, lower than any "house in the 
trade. laying cards Is. 6d. per pack. oe, four packs Ne 
pa A toread at 9d. per week, CIRCUL AT ING i “If RARY 

Terme: 3 3s. per Sanur, facings ng all the New Publications 
and Periodic als, at MARS JL & CO.'S, Stationers and En- 
gravers, 12, Curz wey = fair, corner of Queen-street. 
Orders by post punctually attended to 


TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are confi- 
dently recommended as a simple, but certain remedy, to 

all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Bilious and Liver 
Complaints; they act as a powe c and gentle aperie nt, 
imparting strength to the stom 7" pace omposure a n 
system. Sold in bottles at Is. each. | A. W 
loughby & Co.. late B. G. Winds, a Wikeoueo Without, and 
ne arly 3 all Medici ne Vender: 


rs r 7 
ELICACY OF COMP LEXION. — The use 
of GOWLAND’'S LOTION is speedily followed by the 
disappearance of every species of cutaneous defect one diss 
colouration, and the establishment of a pure surfa skin, 
accompanied by the brilliant circulation which ¢ onstite tes the 
tint of beauty; whilst as a refresher it preserves the most sus- 
ceptible complexion from the eflects of heat, freckle 
lowness, and sustains in all cases to a protracted 
softness of texture and vivacity peculiar to carlier years.— 
* Robt. Shaw, London,’ is in white letters on tbe Government 
stamp, w without which it is not genuine.—Prices. 9d., 5s. 6d. 5 
quarts, 8s. 6d, Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Ven ters. 


Exposé of the folly of ascribing Nervousness to Stomach, , Liver, 
and Bowel Complaints. Thy oy published, 3rd edition, by Dr. 
Moseley, pee 5s. . the best book on nervousness we 

ave.” ~ ms 
LEVE EN “CHAPT E RS on NERVOUS or 
MENTAL COMPLAINTS, Simpkin & Marshall, and all 

Booksellers. A clergyman of Cambridge University, having 

cured himself of a nervous complaint of fourteen years’ dura- 

tion, and in eight years, out of 9,000 patients, knows not 20 un- 
cured, offers, from benevolence rather than gain, to cure others. 

Low spirits, sleeplessness, mental debility, exhaustion, deter- 

mination of blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure 

of memory, incapacity for study and business, restlessness, irre- 
solution,wretchedness,indecision,delusion, me elancholy thoughts 
of self-destruction, insanity, &c., are curable by this discovery. 

Most recover in six weeks, Means of cure sent to all parts at 

o cost or half the cost prices, and no fee for advice demanded. 

Apply to, or address, post paid, Rev. Dr. Willis Moseley, 9, Char- 
lotte-street, Bloomsbury. At home from 1! till3 
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IMPORTANT WORKS 


[Arr. g 


Published this day by ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Edinburgh; 


And sold in London by Loneman & Co.; Stmpxin, Marsnarr & Co.; WuiTTAKER & Co.; and Hamitron, Apams & Co,: 


and Joun Cummine, Dublin. 





Beautifully printed in Svo., and illustrated with a Map of Palestine, constructed expressly for the work, by 
“" Wirtram Hvenes, Professor of Geography in the College of Civil Engineers, 


PART L., price 2s. 6d., of 


A CYCLOPZE:DIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 
By JOHN KITTO, Editor of the ‘ Pictorial Bible,’ &c. 


Assisted by numerous able Scholars and Divines, British and Continental, whose initials will be affixed to 
their respective Contributions. . 


The design of the Editor is to produce an Original Work which, within reasonable limits, and at a mo- 
derate price, shall present a comprehensive digest of all the information considered necessary in a work of 
this description, and embracing the results of those modern researches in Biblical Literature and Science 
with which it is so important that English readers should be acquainted. 

The work is printed in double columns, in a clear and distinct type, and will appear in Monthly Parts, 
each of which will be embellished either with a highly-finished Engraving on Steel, or with a Map. The 
volume will also be profusely illustrated with Wood Engravings, representing Landscapes, Buildings, Monu- 
ments, Plants, Animals, Illustrations of Manners and Customs, and whatever can be more clearly dis- 
played by pictorial than by written description, or by which the written text may be in any degree 
elucidated. 





Closely and beautifully printed in 8vo., Part I., price 3s., of 
A NEW EDITION OF 
A SYSTEM OF UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY, 
FOUNDED on tHe WORKS or MALTE-BRUN & BALBI, 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TEN MONTHLY PARTS. 


This work having now received the general approbation of the Press, as one of the most comprehensive 
and best compiled Systems of Geography in the English language, the Publishers are induced to bring out 
the new and improved edition in a form which renders it accessible to all classes. 

The volume embraces a Historical Sketch of the Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of 
Mathematical and Physical Geography, and a complete Description, from the most recent sources, of all the 
Countries in the World, with numerous Statistical Tables, and an alphabetical Index of 12,000 names. 

“ Executed with masterly ability."—Atlas. ‘‘ The most complete existing book upon Geography in one volume. We 
strongly recommend it as a book of referenee.”—Examiner. ** One of the most comprehensive and best compiled books of 
the class ever published.”—Britannia. ‘The task of reducing, within just limits, the somewhat prolix eloquence of the 
dearned Dane has been ably exeented by the tor of this volume, which, though we have styled it an abridgment, yet 
extends to more than 1000 closely printed pages. It has an Index also which contains more names than are to be found 
in most Gazetteers.......A work the careful elakoration of which is equal to its utility."— Atheneum. 





Part I., price 6s., of a New Edition of 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


TO BE COMPLETED IN EIGHT MONTHLY PARTS, 


Comprehending Sixty-one Folio Maps, engraved on Steel in the first style of the art, by Sidney Hall, 
Hughes, and others, with Geographical Descriptions, Statistical Tables, and an Index of all the Names 
occurring in the-several Maps, amounting to upwards of 50,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the 
No. of the Map in which they will be found. : 

To the present edition have been added a new map ‘of Ixpra on a large scale, with the scene of the 
recent warlike operations West of the Indus; maps of Cuina, New Zeatanp, Van Diremen’s Lanp, 
WesteRN AvusTRALIA, Swan River, and New Sovurn Waters. For the accommodation of the readers of 
Ancient and Scripture History, there have also been added, two maps of the Wor.p as known to the 
Ancients, maps of the Travels of St. Pavt, and Lower Ecyrt, while important improvements have like- 
wise been made on the map of PALestine. 

The work having been revised and corrected throughout, the Publishers are satisfied that in every respect 
it is accommodated to the present advanced state of Geographical Research, and whether on the ground of 
accuracy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, they invite a comparison with any other work of the class. 





Now completed, in 21 vols. 4to., illustrated by 506 Engravings on Steel, and many thousands on Wood, 
with a General Index of upwards of 68,000 references, 


THE ENCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, 
SEVENTH EDITION. 
EDITED BY PROFESSOR NAPIER. 


“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is excellent."—Athenwum. It is our firm convic- 





tion that the British public was never before in possession of a work of this class so complete in all its departments, so 
varied in its subjects, so profound in its information, or sanctioned with the stamp of such great authorities, in every 
branch of the Arts, Sciences, and General Literature.”— Dublin Evening Mail. ** The first thinkers, writers, and savans of 
the age, have in this book consolidated a body of Philosophy, History, Belles Lettres, Biography, Science, and Art, which 
fulfils whatever is required from a complete circle of Literature and the Sciences.”"—Tait’s Magazine. ** For extent of use- | 
fulness, and moderation of price, it appears to us unparalleled; and to men whose fortanes and rooms do not permit 
them the enjoyment of a large collection. of books, we cannot conceive a more valuable acquisition than this edition of | 
that most comprehensive of all works,—the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica."—John Bull. 

The work has been reviewed in the strongest terms of commendation by the Quarterly Review, the Athe- | 
n@um, and many other of the most ably conducted and authoritative periodicals of the day. 

In paper, printing, and embellishment, as well as in the literary value of its contents, the work is accom- 
modated to the improved taste and advanced information of the times; and whether for the purpose of | 
systematic study or occasional reference, the proprietors are satisfied that the seventh edition of the * Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’ will be found to be the most valuable addition which can be made to a modern library. 








With Four Engravings, price 7s. 6d. No. 68, for APRIL, 
RKP BURGH 


Edited by PROFESSOR JAMESON. 


Among the Contents of this Number may be menti 
Daubeny on the Writings and Philosophical Characta tog tet 


of the 
NEW PHIL 
JOURNAL, OSOPHICAL 


: f De- 
candolle—Mr. Henwood on Temperature in Mines— Prof 5 
berg on the Fossil Animals of the Chalk Formation Mee 
braith on the English Arc of the Meridian—Dr. Petzholdt on 
the Depend Cant. Stuart’s Notice of the Explosion at Dover 
—Prof. Traill on the Application of Granite to Ornamental pure 
poses—G. P. Blom on the Lapland Rein-Deer, &c.—Meteorolce 
gical Tables—Proceedings of the Royal Society and the Wer. 
nerian Natural History Society—Scientific Inte! 


nf . Higence—N, 
Publications—List of Patents, &c. seaitniasy 





With Two Engravings, price 6s. 
Thé NUMBER for APRIL (CLV.) of the 


EPINBuRGH MEDICAL and SURGICAL 
is . JOURNAL. 

mong other Original Articles this Number contains,—™ 
Robertson's Medical Notes on Syria—Dr. Holland on J 
Conditions of the Blood—Dr. R. Hamilton on Ophthalmic 
Science—Dr. Yymock’s Case of Dislocated Humeras—Mr. 
Spence’s Case of Excision of the Lower Jaw—Dr. Craigie on 
Aneurism of the Heart, &c. 

mong the Books reviewed are,—Drs. Davidson and Truman 
on Diet—Mr. Guthrie on Injuries of the Head—Dr. Black on 
Homeopathy, &c. 
The Namber concludes with numerous interesting Articles of 
Medical Intelligence, 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE 


OASTS OF SCOTLAND AND THE ISLES, 
By JAMES WILSON, F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &e. 

Author of the Treatise on Angling in * The Rod and the Gun.’ 
With a Map of Scotland, exhibiting the Tract of the Voyage; 

a Chart of St. Kilda: Twenty Etchings on Steel, by Charles H. 
Wilson, A.R.S.A., from Sketches during the Voyage, by Sir 
Thomas D;: Lauder, Bart.; and numerous Wood Engravings 
stches, drawn _by Montague Stanley, Prior, 











from the same Sketch 


4 Sargent, and engraved by Branston, Lundells, and other 
rusts, 


“ Written in a flowing and animated style....Those who 
wish to know Scotland in its Coasts and Islands, will derive from 
this work both instruction and pleasure ; those who desire to 
know the valve of their country, and its institutions, as shown 
even in the most inaccessible parts of its remotest provinces, 
will ponder over its contents; and the general reader, who seeks 
oats peepee rations) amusement which the ae ner 
of a lively and in’ igent tourist never fails to yield, will fos 
it in thes}: volumeseeRdindurgh Review. 





Price *2s., in a handsome volume, post 8vo., with numerous illus. 
trations on Wood and Steel, after drawings by Cooper, Alken, 
Barenger, and Ferneley, of Me!ton Mowbray, 

HOUND; 


TH E HORSE AND THE 
_ their various Us»s and Treatment, in-doors and out; in- 
cluding Practical Instructions in Horsemanship. _ To which is 
added a TREATISE on HORSE-DEALING, wherein is enforced 
the necessity for “* Caren’ emptor,’ and a recital given of some of 
the first Legal and Vetcrinary Authorities on the question of 
Soundness and Unsouncness ef Horses. 

By NIMROD. 

#,* The Fngravings on Steel include Portraits of a Racer—a 
Hunter—a Hackney—and of a celebrated Fox Hound. Amon; 
the other Illustrations (after designs by Alken), are the Finis 
of a Race—Unharbouring the Stag—Horseman Mounting—The 
Good and Bad Seats—The Faulty Hound—Selling a Horse, &e. 





Price 6s. with numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel, 
HE SHOOTER’S HAND-BOOK;; being the 
e (Treatise on Shooting in the ‘THE ROD AND THE 


GUN. 
By the Author of ‘THE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE.’ 
#4* The ‘ Oakleigh Shooting Code’ is now withdrawn from 
circulation, the present volume embracing all the contents o 
that work which the author deemed worthy of preservation, as 
well as much new matter, the result of his enlarged experience 
and more matured opinions. 





TREATISE on the NATURE, PROPER- 
TIES, and APPLICATIONS of STEAM, and on STEAM 
VIGATION. By JOHN SCOTT RUSSELL, M.A, F.R.S.E, 
Vice-President of the Society of Arts cf Scotland. Illustrated 
with upwards of Eighty Engravings on Wood, and Fifteen Fold- 
ing Plates on Steel. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. : . 
* A work on Steam and Steam Navigation, in which science 
and interesting information are equally combined.’’"—Mechanics 
Magazine, 





By the same Author, 
A TREATISE on the STEAM ENGINE. 


Mustrated by 218 Engravings on Wood, and 15 Folding Plates on 
Steel. Post 8vo. 95. cloth. 


** Most complete and circumstantial.”’"— The Surveyor, Engineer, 
and Architect. 





Tn small Svo. price ts. 
HE SCOTTISH PEASANT’S FIRESIDE; 
a Series of Tales and Sketches illustrating the Charactet 
of the Peasantry of Scotland. 
By ALEXANDER BETHUNE, Labourer. 

Mr. Bethune’s former volume was thus noticed by The Athe- 
neum:—" Itis the perfect propriety of his taste, no less than the 
thorough intimacy with the unobtrusive subjects he treats 0}; 
which gives Mr. Bethune’s little book a great charm in our eyes. 
The work was reviewed in terms equally favourable by The Spece 





| tator, Tait's Magazine, Chambers’ Journal, and other Periodicals. 





—— 


. London: JAMES HOLMES, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, 14, Weilington-street North, Strand, by Joux Francis; and sold by all Booksellers 


and Newsyenders.—Agents; for ScorLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh :—for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dubdiin, 
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